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AcciPiTER cooperi, 44, 91. 
velox, 44, 91. 

Adams, E., a day with the raptores, 21: Hotise 
Finches again, 24; persistent nesting of 
the Anna's Hummingbird, 28; Western 
Evening Grosbeak in Santa Clara Co., 
Cal., 31. 

^chmophorus occidentalis, 90. 

^gialitis nivosa, 94. 
vocifera, 91. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus, 43. 

.^strelata scalaris, 99. 

^todrormas cooperi, 2. 

Agelaius phoeniceus, 95. 

phcEniceus longirostris, 92. 

Alcedo inspida bengalensis, 46, 

Ammodramus beldingi, 73. 
caudacutus becki, 77. 
rostratus guttatus, 92. 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 92. 
sandwichensis bryanti, 87. 

Amphispiza belli cinerea, 93. 

Anas boschas, 90. 

carolinensis, 90. 
penelope, 90. 

Anthony, A. W., a night at sea, loi. 

Anthus pensilvanicas, 93. 

Aphelocoma californica, 42. 

Aquila chrysaetos, 91. 

Ardea herodias, 91. 
virescens, 91. 

Arenaria interpres, 94. 

Asio accipitrinus, 92. 

Astragalinus lawrencei, 42, 45, 92. 
psaltria, 42, 45. 

Atkinson, W. L., notes on Audubon's Warbler 
and the individuality of eggs, 29: cap- 
ture of a rabbit by a Golden Eagle, 50; 
Band-tailed Pigeon nesting in Santa 
Clara Co., Cal., 57; nesting of the Cali- 
fornia Cuckoo, 95. 

Atthis morcomi, 99. 

Auklet, Cassin's, 85, 102. 
Rhinoceros, 17. 

Auriparus flaviceps, 93. 

Aythya affinis, 90. 
coUaris, 90. 

Barlow, C, William S. Cobleigh, 12; prom- 
inent Californian ornithologists, W. Otto 
Emerson, 20; early Hummingbirds' 
nesting, 24; is the unlimited collecting 
of birds in breeding season justified? 47. 
another chapter on the nesting of Den- 
droica occidentalis and other Sierra 
notes, 59; prominent Californian ornith- 
ologists, RoUo H. Beck, 77; the nesting 
of the Black-throated Gray Warbler, 96. 

Beck, R. H., nesting of the Santa Cruz Jay, 6; 
additional notes on the birds of Santa 
Cruz Island, 85; notes on the Black 
Swift in Monterey Co., Cal., 94. 

Beck, Rollo H., a sketch of, 77. 

fielding, L., nesting of Hylocichla aonala- 
schkcc audubofii in the Sierra Nevadas, 



2i\ Hylocichla ustulata cedica in the Si- 
erra Nevadas, 29; notice of his 'Water 
Birds of the Pacific District/ 57, 99. 

Bittern, American, 94. 

Blackbird, Brewer's, 92. 

Sonoran Redwinged, 92. 

Bluebird, Mountain, 29, 31, 52, 93. 
Western, 52, 93. 

Bobolink, 73, 93. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 94. 

Bowles, J. H., decoy nests of the Western Win- 
ter Wren, 72. 

Branta bernicla, 90. 

Brant, 90. 

Breninger, G. F., the passing of Alfonse Fo*r- 
rer, 66; Bobolink at Monterey and White- 
throated Sparrow at Santa Cruz, Cal., 93. 

Bubo virginianus saturatus, 79. 

virginianus subarcticus, 92. 

Buffle-head, 90. 

Bunting, Lazuli, 7, 45. ^ 

Bush-Tit, 43. 

California, 45. 

Buteo abbreviatus, 91. 

borealis calurus, 44, 67, 91. 

Callipepla gambeli, 91. 

Calypte anna, 24, 42, 67. 
costae, 67. 

Caracara, Audubon's, 91. 

Cardinalis, 16. 

Carpodacus mexicanus dementis, 44. 
mexicanus frontalis, 6, 41, 68, 92. 
purpureus californicus, 68. 

Carriger, H. W., unusual lining of a Red-bel- 
lied Haw^k's nest and Sonoma county 
notes, 51; elevated nest of the Lutescent 
Warbler, 72; the Yellow Rail and Saw- 
Whet Owl in Sonoma county, Cal., 72; 
notes on the nesting of the Slender- 
billed Nuthatch, 83; breeding of the 
Dusky Horned Lark in eastern Wash- 
ington, 86. 

Cathartes aura, 67, 91. 

Certhia familiaris occidentalis, 68. 

Ceryle alcyon, 92. 

Chaetura vauxii, 44. 

Chamaea fasciata, 79. 

Charitouetta albeola, 90. 

Chat, Long-taile^ 8, 95. 

Chickadee, Chestnut-backed, 84. 
Oregon, 84. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 68, 92. 

Chordeiles virginianus henryi, 28. 

Chrysomitris forreri, 66. 

Chrysotis forreri, 66. 

Circus hudsonius, 94. 

Cistothorus palustris paludicola, 93. 

Cobleigh, Wm. S., obituary notice of, 12. 

Coccothraustes vespertinus montanus, 31, 54 

95. 
Cohen, D. A., California Clapper Rail in Ah 

meda, Co.Cal, 31; nesting and other habit 
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of the CTregon Towhee, 6i; Macgillivray '» 
Warbler in Alameda county, Cal., 82; 
notes from Alameda, Cal., 95; a northern 
record for the Black-chinned Spar- 
row, 107. 

Colaptes cafer, 44, 67, 92. 

Colmnba fasciata, 67* 

Colmnbigallina passerina pallescens, 91. 

Condor, California, 19, 25, 73. 
Contopns borealis, 80. 
richardsonii, 67. 

Cooper, a sketch of James G., i. 

Cooper Ornithological Clnb of California, list 
of members of the, 120. 

Coot, American, 91. 

Cormorant, Baird's, 85. 
Brandt's, 90. 
Farallone, 85, 102. 

Corvns americanus, 68. 

corax sinnatus, 45, 68, 92. 

Cowbird, Dwarf, 92. 

Crow, Ringed, 46. 

Crane, Sandhill, 91. 

Creeper, California, 53. 

Crossbill, American, 30, 54. 

Cnckoo, California, 95. 

Curlew, Long-billed, 45, 91. 

Cyanocitta stelleri, 79. 

stelleri frontalis, 67. 

Cyanospiza amcena, 45, 68. 

Cyi)seloides niger, 77. 

Daggett, F. S., a record for Los Angeles 
county, Cal., 51; importance of accur- 
acy in lists, 115; Gray-crowned Leu- 
costicte on Mt. Whitney, Cal., 119. 

Dendrocygna fulva, 9. 

Dendroica aestiva, 68. 

auduboni, 31, 45, 93. 
coronata, 31, 54. 
coronata hoover i, 32. 
occidentalis, 59. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 73. 

Dove, Mexican Ground, 73, 91. 
Mourning, 91. 

Dryobates scalaris bairdi, 92. 

Duck, Fulvous Tree, 9, 10, 51. 
Ruddy, 10. 
Lesser Scaup, 90. 
Ring-necked, 9o. 

Bagi«E, Bald, 42. 

Golden, 22, 50, 79, 91. 

Bditorial, 14, 34, 56, 74, 98, 118. 

Emerson, W. O., Dr. James G. Cooper, i; com- 
ing of the Mockingbird, 27; fall notes 
from Haywards, Cal., 28; American 
Crossbills in Alameda county, Cal., 30; 
albino Dwarf Hermit Thrush and West- 
ern Robin, 30; winter observations on 
Anna's Hummingbird, 71. 

Emerson, W. Otto, a sketch of, 20. 

Empidonax insulicula, 42. 

tennetes occidentalis, 91. 
Faxco cooperi, 2. 

J 



perigrinus anatum, 44, 91. 
sparverius deserticolus, 44, 67, 91. 

Finch, House, 6, 24, 29, 41, 81, 92. 
'California Purple, 7. 

Flicker, Red-shafted, 44, 92. 

Flycatcher, Ash-throated, 7. 
Bufif-breasted, 105. 
Hammond's, 7. 
Olivaceous, 104. 
Olive-sided, 7. 
Sulphur-bellied, 103, 112. 
Vermilion, 7, 92. 
Western, 7, 42, 82. 

Forrer, Alphonse, obituary notice of, 66. 

Fulica americana, 91. 

Gayi,ord, H. a., spring migration in the San 
Gabriel valley, 7. 

Geococcyx califoruianus, 92. 

Geothylpis trichas occidentalis, 93. 

Gnatcatcher, Plumbeous, 93. 

Godwit, Marbled, 91. 

Goldfinch, Arkansas, 42. 
Lawrence's, 42, 92. 

Goose, White-cheeked, 81. 

Grebe, American Eared, 19. 
Pied-billed, 90, 
Western, 90. 

Grinnell, J., the Rhinoceros Auklet at Catalina 
island, 17. 

Grosbeak, Black-headed, 7, 45, 79. 
Western Blue, 8, 44. 
Western Evening, 31, 54, 77. 

Guillemot, 90. 

Guiraca cserula lazula, 44. 

Gull, Heermann's loi. 
Ivory, 54. 
Ring-billed, 90. 
Western, 41, 90, loi. 

Grus mexicana, 91. 

Habia melanocephala, 45. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 42. 

Hawfinch, Masked, 46. 

Hawk, Cooper's, 44, 91. 

Desert Sparrow, 44, 91. 
Duck, 44, 45. 
Marsh, 94. 
Red-bellied, 51. 
Sharp-shinned, 7, 44, 91. 
Zone-tailed, 91. 

Heleodytes brunneicapillus, 93. 

Helminthophila celata sordida, 18, 42. 
rubricapilla gutturalis, 60. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 9, 91. 
Great Blue, 91, loi. 
Green, 91. 

Hirundo erythrogaster, 45. 

Holmes, F. H., the Old-Squaw and Fulvous 
Tree Duck at Alviso, Cal., 51. 

Hoover, T. J., the gopher snake as a despoiler 
of quails' nests, 75. 

Howard, O. W., summer resident warblers of 
Arizona, 37, 63; some of the summer fly- 
catchers of Arizona, 103. 
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Hummingbird, Anna's, 28, 42, 71. 
Allen's, 18, 42, 71. 
Black-chinned, 7, 92. 
Costa's, 7. 
Rufous, 7. 

Hylocichla aonalaschkse, 45, 54. 
aonalaschkae auduboni, 21. 
ustulata oedica, 29. 

Ibis, White-faced Glossy, 9. 

Icterus bullocki, 45. 

cucuUatus nelsoni, 68. 

Jay, Santa Cruz, 6, 42, 43, 79, 86. 

Jewett, F. B., nesting observations on the 
Black Phoebe, 13. 

Johnson, A. W., an account of the taking of 
four sets of eggs of the Ivory Gull, 54. 

Johnson, H. C, nesting of Wilson's Snipe in 
Utah, 26; a successful day with the 
Duck Hawks, 45; ravens nesting on a 
railroad bridge, 71. 

Junco caniceps, 81. 

hyemalis, 52, 73, 81, 95. 

hyemalis oregonus, 45, 79, 80, 81, 93. 

hyemalis pinosus, 81. 

hyemalis thurberi, 68, 80, 81. 

Junco, Oregon, 45, 93. 

Slate-colored, 52, 81. 
Thurber's, 7, 8. 

Kaeding, H. B., the genus Junco in Califor- 
nia, 79. 

Killdeer, 91. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 7, 45. 
Cassin's, 7. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 7, 8, 46, 92. 

Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 7, 52, 54,. 93. 

Western Golden-crowned, 28, 52. 

Kite, Black, 46. 

Kobbe, W. H., observations on the nesting of 
Parus rufescens in Washington, 84. 

IvANius ludovicianus anthonyi, 42, 79. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 93. 

Lark, Horned, 85. 

Desert Horned, 92. 
Dusky Horned, 85. 
Island Horned, 41. 

Larus delawarensis, 90. 
eburneus, 54. 
■ occidentalis, 90. 

Leland, H. J., nesting of the Western Fly- 
catcher in San Gabriel Canon, 82. 

Leucosticte, Gray -crowned, 119. 

Ivimosa fedoa, 91. 

Linton, C. B., observations on the American 
Raven in Southern California* 68. 

Littlejohn, C, three records for San Mateo 
Co., Cal., 73. 

Loon, Pacific, 19. .' " 

Lophortyx californica vallicola, 67. 

Loxia curvirostra minor, 51, 54. 
Lusk, R. D., nesting of the Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher, 112. 

Magpie, 46. 

Black-billed, 29. 
Yellow-billed, 29. 



Mailliard, J., spring notes on • the birds of 
Santa Cruz island, California, April, 1898, 
41: notes from Marin and San Benito 
counties, Cal., 53. 

Mallard, 90. 

Martin, Western, 81. 

McCormick, A. I., breeding habits of the 
Least Tern in Los Angeles Co., Cal., 49. 

McGregor, R. C, a new race of the Brown 
Towhee, 11; protective coloration, 16; 
the Myrtle Warbler in California and 
description of a new race, 31; description 
of a new California song sparrow, 35; 
Eastern Junco and White-throated Spar- 
row in California, 52; some summer 
birds of Palamar Mts. from the notes of 
J. Maurice Hatch, 67; "circumstances 
alter cases," 69; notes on California 
song sparrows, 87; a plea for the general 
use of scientific names, 114. 

McLain, R. B., notice of his ^Contributions to 
North American Herpetology , ' 56; a pro- 
test, 99. 

Meadowlark, Western, 45^ 92. 
Megascops asio bendirei, 92. 
asio trichopsis, 92. 

Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi, 67. 
torquatus, 29, 53. 
uropygialis, 92. 

Melospiza fasciata fallax, 93. 

fasciata graminea, 44, 86. 
fasciata ingersolli. 35. 
fasciata moutana, 28. 
lincolni, 45. 
melodia clemenUe, 88. 
melodia cleonensis, 87. 
melodia gouldii, 87. 
melodia ingersolli, 88. 
melodia pusillula, 87. 
melodia samuelis, 87. 

Milvus ater, 46. 

Mimus polyglottos, 27, 42, 93. 

Mockingbird, 17, 27, 42, 93. 

Molothrus ater obscurus, 92. 

Myiarchus cinerascens, 67. 

Murrelet, Xantus, 102. 

Nei*Son, E. W., notice of his 'Natural History 
of the Tres Marias Islands, Mexico,* 115. 

Nighthawk, Texan, 7. 
Western, 28. 

Northern Division, official minutes of, 15, 58, 

76, TOO, 119. 
Numenius longirostris, 91. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 28, 52, 53. 
Slender-billed, 52, 83. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 91. 

Oidemia deglandi, 90. 

Old-Squaw, 51. 
Oreortyx pictus, 79. 

pictus plumiferus, 67, 80. 

Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 7. 
Bullock's, 7, 29, 45. 

Oroscoptes montanus, 93. 

Osgood, W. H., notice of his ' Chamaa fasciata 
and its Subspecies,' 74. 



Otocoris alpestris arenicola, 92. 
alpestris chrysolsema, 67. 
alpestris insnlaris, 41. 
alpestris merrilli, 86. 

Ouzel, Water, 23. 

Owl, Burrowing, 92. 

Mexican Screech, 92. 

Saw- Whet, 72. 

Short-eared, 92. 

Western Horned, 21, 22, 36, 92. 

Oystercatcher, Black, §5. 

Partridge, California, 61. 
Cambers, 91. 
Plumed, 60. 
Valley, 73. 

Parus atricapillus occiden talis, 84. 
^ambeli, 68. 
mornatus, 68. 
rufescens, 84. 

Passer montanus, 46. 

Passerella iliaca megarhyncha, 80. 
iliaca unalaschcensis, 28. 

Pelecantis erythrorhynchos, 90. 

Pelican, American White, 90. 
Brown, loi. 

Petrel, Black, 102. 
Leache*s, 73, 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, 68. 

Pewee, Western Wood, 8. 

Phainopepla nitens, 68, 93. 

Phainopepla, 8. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus, 90. 

Phalsenoptilus nuttalli nitidus, 92. 

Phoebe, Black, 13, 45, 92. 
Say's, 7, 92. 

Pica caudata, 46. 

Pigeon, Band-tailed, 7, 57. 

Piranga ludoviciana, 68. 

Pipilo aberti, 93. 

fuscus carolse, 11. 
fuscus crissalis, 11, 61. 
maculatus megalonyx, 47, 68, 86. 
maculatus oregouus, 42, 61. 

Pipit, American, 7, 53, 93, 95. 

Podilymbus podiceps, 90. 

Polioptila plumbea, 93. 

Polyborus cheriway, 91. 

Poocsetes gramineus affinis, 30. 
gramineus confiuis, 92. 

Poor- will, 92. 

Porzana coturniculus, 99. 

Price, W. W., some winter birds of the lower 
Colorado Valley, 89. 

Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 45. 

Pseudogryphus californianus, 67. 

Publications received, 36, 58, 76, 100. 

P5?^rocephalus rubineus mexicanus, 92. 

Pyrrhuloxia, 16. 

Raii<, California Clapper, 31. 
Yellow, 72. 

Raven, American, 45, 68, 71, 92. 
White-necked, 92. 



Ray, M. S., winter birds of Shanghai, 46; pe- 
culiar eggs of California Shrike and 
other notes, 53. 

Redhead, 9, 10. 

Redington, A. P., the condor in Santa Barbara 
county, 19; taking of a condor's eggy 75. 

Redtail, Western, 21, 22, 44, 91. 

Redstart, Painted, 65. 

Regulus calendula, 54, 93. 
satrapa olivaceus, 28. 

Rising, H. G., capture of a California Condor, 

25. 
Roadrunner, 92. 

Robertson, H., nesting of Belding's Sparrow, 
73; nesting notes from Los Angeles, 
Cal., 94. 

Robin, Western, 7, 30, 52. 

Rothschild, L. W. and E. Hartert, notice of 
their 'A Review of the Ornithology of the 
Galapagos Islands,' 116. 

Salpinctes obsoletus, 4, 93. 

Sandpip>er, Baird's, 91. 
Western, 91. 

Sapsucker, Redbreasted, 7, 28, 54. 
Red-naped, 7. 

Sayornis nigricans, 45, 92. 
say a, 92. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 68, 92. 

Scoter, White-winged, 90. 

Selasphorus alleni, 42. 

Shearwater, Black- vented, 102. 

Shields, A. M., nesting of the Fulvous Tree 
Duck, 9. 

Shoveller, 90. 

Shrike, California, 29. 
Island, 42. 

White-rumped, 93. 

Sialia arctica, 29, 52, 93. 

inexicana occidentalis, 68, 93. 

Sitta canadensis, 53, 28, 95. 

carolinensis aculeata, 68. 

Slevin, T. E., early bird arrivals for 1899, 29; 
Violet-green Swallow in Marin county; 
two unrecorded captures, 73. 

Snipe, Wilson's, 26. 

Southern Division, official minutes of, 15, 36, 
58, 76, 100, 119. 

Sparrow, Belding's. 73. 

Black-chinned, 7, 8, 107. 
Brewer's, 93. 
Desert Song, 93. 
English, 53. 
Fox, 17. 

Golden-crowned, 7, 8, 45. 
Gray Sage, 93. 

Intermediate, 6, 8, 41, 89, 92. 
Lincoln's, 7, 8, 45. 
^lendocino Song, 87. 
Mountain Song, 28. 
Oregon Vesper, 30. 
Rufous-crowned, 77. 
Santa Barbara Song, 44. 
St. Lucas, 92. 
Tehama Song, 35. 



Thick-billed, 54. 
Townsend's, 28. 
Tree, 46. 

Western Chipping, 42, 43, 93. 
Western Lark, 92. 
Western Savanna, 92. 
Western Vesper, 92. 
White-throated, 52, 93. 

Spatula clypeata, 90. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea, 92. 

Spinus lawrencei, 42, 45, 92. 
psaltria, 42, 45. 
psaltria arizonae, 73. 

Spizella atrigularis, 107. 
breweri, 93, 94. 
socialis arizonae, 42, 68, 93. . 

Sphyrapicus ruber, 28, 54. 

Stephens, F., lassoing a California Vulture, 88. 

Sterna fosteri, 90. 

Sturnella magna neglecta, 45, 68, 92. 

Swallow, Barn, 45. 
Cliff, 7. 
Tree, 52. 
Violet-green, 7, 8, 29, 73. 

Swarth, H. S., two albinos from Los Angeles, 
Cal., 6; Black Oystercatcher on Anacapa 
Islands, 85; notes from Los Angeles, 
Cal., 94. 

Swift, Black, 94. 
Vaux, 44. 
White- throated, 43. 

Symphemia semipalmata inornata, 91. 

Tachycineta thalassina, 29, 68. 

Tanager, Louisiana, 8. 

Taylor, H. R., the individuality of eggs, 99. 

Teal, Green-winged, 90. 

Tern, Least, 49. 

Royal, 102. 

Thrasher, California, 95. 
Le Conte's 36. 
Sage, 93. 

Thrush, Audubon's Hermit, 94, 

Dwarf Hermit, 8, 30, 45, 52, 54. 
Russet-backed, 7, 52, 96. 
Varied, 52. 

Thryomanes bewickii spilurus, 42, 43. 

Thryothorus bewickii leucogaster, 93. 

Titmouse, Plain, 53. 

Towhee, Abert's, 89, 93. 

California Brown, 61, 81. 
Green-tailed, 7, 8. 
Northern Brown, 11. 

Oregon, 42, 61. 

Tringa bairdi, 91. 

Trochilus alexandri, 92. 
violajugulum, 99. 

Troglodytes aedon aztecus, 68. 
hiemalis pacificus, 72. 

Turnstone, Common, 94. 

Turdus aonalaschkae, 81. 
chinensis, 46. 
sequoiensis, 21. 

Tyrannus verticalis, 45. 



Uria, 90. 

Verdin, 93. 

Vireo flavoviridis forreri, 66. 
gilvus, 68. 
huttoni, 44. 

Vireo, Cassin*s, 7, 8. 
Warbling, 7. 

Vulture, California, 88. 
Turkey, 22, 91. 

Warbler, Audubon*s, 8, 17, 29, 39, 45, 64, 81, 

93- 

Black-throated Gray, 7, 8, 64, 96. 

Calaveras, 7, 8, 60. 

Dusky, 17, 42, 43, 86. 

Grace's, 39. 

Hermit, 8, 48, 59, 77. 

Hoover's, 32. 

Lucy's, 37. 

Lutescent, 7, 8, 72. 

Macgillivray's, 7, 81, 82. 

Myrtle, 31, 54. 

Olive, 37. 

Pileolated, 7, 96. 

Red-faced, 65. 

Sonora Yellow, 39. 

Townsend's, 8. 

Virginia's, 63. 

Yellow, 7, 81. 

Wax wing. Cedar, 7. 

Welch, J. M., the Phainopepla in Calaveras 
county, 8; notes on Lewis' Woodpecker, 
29; echoes from an outing, 108. 

Widgeon, 90. 

Willard, J. M., nesting of the Water Ouzel, 23; 
Oregon Vesper Sparrow in Alameda 
county, 30. 

Willet, Western, 91. 

Woodpecker, Baird's, 92. 
California, 7. 
Gila, 92. 
Lewis', 7, 29, 53. 
Pileated, 48. 

Wren, Baird's, 93. 
Cactus, 93. 
Dotted Canon, 77. 
Parkman's, 53. 
Rock, 41, 93. 
Tule, 53, 93. 
Vigor's, 17, 42, 43, 53. 
Western Winter, 53, 72, 95. 

Yellowthroat, Western, 7, 93, 96. 

Zamelodia melanocephala, 68. 

Zenaidura macroura, 67, 91. 

Zonotrichia albicollis, 52. 
coronata, 45. 
leucophrys, 80, 94. 
leucophrys intermedia, 6, 41, 92^ 95. 
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A SKETCH. 
[By W. O. Emerson, President of the Cooper Ornithological Club. J 

IT is proper, and in accordance with 
the wish of the Club, that the initial 
number of the BUI.1.ETIN should con- 



tain a brief sketch of the life of him, in whose 
honor our Club is named, — Dr. James G. 
Cooper. 

The fact that Dr. Cooper, though very 
feeble, is yet alive, precludes us from entering 
upon any detailed view of his private life, even 
though it be that phase with which his friends 
most delight. We must, therefore, confine 
ourselves to the scientific aspect of his life, as 
it is in this relation that he is best known to 
thousands who have never met him, and who 
will be pained to learn th^t it is almost im- 
possible for him to receive visitors, as it is dif- 
ficult and painful for him to speak. 

When it became necessary for us to visit 
him to verify certain portions of this sketch, 
we noticed his evident pleasure when he 
learned that the Club intended to publish its 
own Bui.i*ETiN, and he expressed the wish to 
do all that he could to further its interests. 
To us this meeting was at once a promise and 
a benediction. For many years he had been to 
us a friend and a guide, and necessarily our 
mind reverted to the time when we learned of 
bird-life at his feet. As we looked on his kindly 
face and listened to the almost inarticulate 
words, in memory we traveled backward to the 
time ofour first lesson in bird-life; he sitting on 
a rock in the shadow of the trees, and the 
student watching the birds which he noted as 
they flew about us or jumped from stone to 
stone, making the air vibrate with their 
music. 

Eighteen years ago! What a vista of time is 
here unrolled. What changes this period has 



wrought, yet in memory he is again giving his 
first field lesson, taking the Rock Wren for an 
object study as it sits on a huge 
blue-gray rock singing to us its song of wel- 
come. Here he talked to us of Nature in all 
of her varied forms; told of the birds, their 
songs, their flights, plumage and their home- 
life; of their loves and hates, joys and sor- 
rows! All of this was told in common lan- 
guage, without scientific nomenclature, and 
thus we saw Nature and her works through 
the eyes of one who loved and had long ques- 
tioned and learned many of her secrets, 
until the setting sun found us yet worshiping 
in Nature's temple, and the student gaining 
his first glimpse into that grand arcana. 
This was our teacher's manner; thus he 
gathered around him the young ornithologists 
and in the field taught them the lessons of 
bird-life, and it was from the incentives of 
these field studies that our Club was formed, 
and in his honor named, and at the Club meet- 
ing held December 5, 1896, he was by 
unanimous vote placed on our roll as an Hon- 
orary Life Member. 

The Secretary of the Club, Mr. C. Barlow, 
fully expressed the sentiments of all when, in 
advising Dr. Cooper of the action, he wrote: 
"The Club which was named in your honor 
was organized June 22, 1893. * * * As an 
organization of comparatively young workers, 
we all feel indebted to yourself and the few 
remaining veteran ornithologists for the ex- 
cellent and valuable material which you have 
prepared in the years past." 

James G. Cooper was born June 19, 1830, in 
New York, being the eldest of a family of six 
children. In the spring of 1837, his father, Wil- 
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Ham Cooper, moved to New Jersey and settled at 
Slongha, near Hoboken, where James com- 
menced his school life, but it was not until he 
was ten years of age that his school life really 
began, as prior to this time he was subject to 
many and severe spells of illness. As he was 
obliged to walk a mile or more through the 
fields, he took many of the side paths for the 
purpose of hunting birds, shells, snakes and 
other objects of natural history, thus early 
showing the tendency which has marked his 
later years. During this period and the succeed- 
ing years, he was largely indebted to his father 
for his education and real preparation for his 
after career. It may be proper that we devote a 
few words to the father who exerted so great 
an influence in the son. 

His father, William Cooper, was born in the 
year 1798, and was the son of James Cooper, 
an English merchant, who, coming to New 
York shortly after the Revolutionary War, ac- 
cumulated a comfortable fortune, and died in 
1 801 . William gave up all ideas of business and 
devoted his life to the study of Nature, in- 
heriting these tastes from his mother, who was 
Miss Frances Graham. At the age of nineteen 
William Cooper united with a number of others 
and established the Lyceum of Natural History 
of New York, which became the school of many 
of our noted scientists. Senator Samuel L. 
Mitchell, M. D., was the first President, who 
with Cooper laid the foundation of its magnifi- 
cent museum. Nathaniel Paulding, the poet, 
was its first Secretary, and William Cooper was 
Secretary in 1818 when it was incorporated. 
For many years Dr. John Torrey, who was the 
educator of many of our noted botanists, was 
the curator of the museum, and the intimate 
personal friend of Mr. Cooper, and to him 
Dr. Torrey dedicated his first real botani- 
cal work. The Botany of the Northern and 
Middle States. At this time Prof. Eaton was, 
under the direction of Courtland Van Rens- 
selaer, making geological surveys. These 
old records of the Lyceum, which are 
before us as we write, vividly recall the early 
struggling days of science in the United States. 
What a list of scientific workers, do these old 
files of proceedings recall. Mark the time, 
1818 to 1854. 

In 1821 William Cooper departed for Europe 
in order to perfect himself in zoology, and was 
the first American member of the Zoological 
Society of London . He attended the lectures 
of Cuvier and those master minds of thejardin 
dcs Plantes, and on his return to the United 
States took up the study of Palaeontology, be 



ing among the first in our country to engage 
in this science. He became the warm friend of 
Schoolcraft who afterwards made for himself a 
name as a historian of the Indian races. 
William Cooper was the friend, correspond- 
ent and co-laborer of Lucian Bonaparte, and 
edited the last two volumes of Bonaparte's 
works, who showed his appreciation ot 
the assistance by dedicating to Cooper 
one of the finest of his new species, Falco 
cooperi^ the type specimen of which was shot 
by Cooper in Hudson County, N. Y. and, an- 
other type specimen, ^todrormas cooper i^ 
was also taken by him, and it is unique in the 
fact that no second specimen has been secured. 
The result of William Cooper's ornithologi- 
cal work is largely incorporated in Bonaparte's 
works. He was the friend of Audubon, and Nut- 
tall, and gave them the use of his specimens 
and notes, and assisted them in their works. He 
died April 20, 1864, and at this time, he and 
his life long friend, John Torrey, were the only 
surviving members of the original Lyceum, 
Mr. Cooper having been a member forty-seven 
years. 

Nurtured by such influences, his education 
superintended by such a father, his earliest 
memory being of the conversations of such 
men, it would be impossible for the subject of 
our sketch to be other than that which he has 
been, — an authority in his own field of study. 
In 1851 James O. Cooper graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, and henceforth will be known to us as 
Dr. Cooper. The succeeding two years were 
spent in the City hospitals, when at the begin- 
ning of the year 1853 we find him taking the in- 
itiatory step that to him was the turning point 
of his life; a period in which hope and ambition 
as regards certain directions became ruling 
factors and decided his course. 

We may be pardoned for dwelling a moment 
on a period that strengthened his tendencies, 
and decided the course of his ambitious future. 
At this time the Government had determined 
to take some action in regard to a trans-conti- 
nental railroad, and was making arrange- 
ments for a preliminary survey for a route be- 
tween St. Paul and Puget Sound, and, on April 
27, 1853, Dr. Cooper signed a contract with 
Gov. I. I. Stevens, (who had lately been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory of Wash- 
ington, and placed in charge of the survey) as 
one of the physicians to the survey. This ap- 
pointment meant more to him than the mere 
$70.00 a month that he received, as it brought 
him into direct contact with those bright and 
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able minds whose after acts became a large 
portion of the history of our country, and of 
science. What a galaxy of bright names have 
been clustered around this survey. These 
were the men with whom our friend lived, 
thought and acted. 

To the Eastern division Dr. Suckley was as- 
signed, while Dr. Cooper was assigned to the 
Western under the direct superintendence of 
Brevet Captain Geo. B. McClcllan of the En- 
gineer Corps, to whom he reported June 14, 
1853. 

At this point we must digress to note the 
names here associated, which in a few years 
were to stand as the supporters of principles 
whose final disposition was made the basis 
of our Civil War. Jefferson C. Davis 
wrote and issued Dr. Cooper's instructions; 
Geo. B. McClellan was his immediate com- 
mander; U. S. Grant was the Regimental 
Quartermaster that issued his supplies; A. J. 
Donelson was in command of the escort and 
Hardie in command of the Division of the 
Pacific. As we read the orders and documents 
signed by these men, what memories are 
awakened! 

Connected with this survey was Mullen, who 
afterwards became the roadmaker. There were 
John Torrey, Asa Gray, F. V. Hayden, Gibbs, 
Meek, Baird, Le Conte, Lesqueraux, Warren, 
Suckley and others who were co-laborers with 
Dr. Cooper, and who have written their names 
on the scroll of the world of science. From 
June 14, 1853 to April 1, 1854, Dr. Cooper was en- 
gaged in making botanical and zoological col- 
lections and meteorological observations. 
This latter work was the peculiar duty 
that was always assigned to the surgeons 
of the army, but until this time it had not 
been productive of any tangible results, al- 
though Blodgett had attempted to formulate 
some of the laws regarding climatic conditions, 
and was busy in reducing the accumulated ob- 
servations, and Redfield had propounded his 
theory of storms. While engaged in the study 
of the forest growth of the Northwest, Dr. 
Cooper's attention was directly called to the 
correspondence between the forest distribution 
and climatic influences, which largely deter- 
mined the environment. The result of this 
study was communicated to the public through 
the Smithsonian Institute, and was the first 
systematic statement regarding the forest 
growth that was issued by the Government. 

While Dr. Cooper can not be regarded as a 
professional meteorologist, yet the reductions 
of the observations of this survev are models. 



and these observations had a profound in- 
fluence on his future work. ' The survey was 
disbanded April 1, 1854, and McClellan or- 
dered our friend to report to Gov. Stevens at 
Fort Vancouver. His specimens were trans- 
mitted to Prof. Baird at Washington, to which 
place he soon went for the purpose of prepar- 
ing hie report. Returning to the coast he 
spent the entire year of 1855 in collecting 
specimens of natural history, and it was at this 
time that his attention was so strongly fixed 
upon that line of thought in which -probably 
he is best known — that of Conchology. His 
report on the ornithology of the survey has 
become a model, and is m'arked by deep, 
searching and comprehensive observations. 
Dr. Suckley was a joint author with Cooper, 
and reported on a separate section. 

Late in the fall of 1855 Dr. Cooper went up 
the coast to Gray's Harbor, joining the Indian 
Treaty Commission under Gov. Stevens, in- 
tending to accompany the Governor to the 
Blackfoot Council at Fort Benton, but in this 
he was disappointed. In the meantime he 
made a voyage to the Straits of Fuca and spent 
a month on Whitby's Island, collecting speci- 
mens, returning to Shoalwater Bay in July 
where he remained until Oct. 4, when he 
sailed in the Coast Survey steamer Active, by 
invitation of Capt. Allen, to San Francisco. 
He spent six weeks collecting specimens in 
the Santa Clara Valley, then proceeding south- 
ward to Panama he collected shells for his 
father, whose last scientific writing was a re- 
port on West Coast shells, Pacific R. R. Re- 
port, This large collection passed into the 
hands of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
and was destroyed in the great fire. Dr. Suck- 
ley was not with him at this time, he having 
returned to the East. Altogether Dr. Cooper 
spent two years and three months in Wash- 
ington Territory, and this was really his school 
of preparation. From April j, 1854, until 
1857, all of the work that he did was by his 
own private enterprise and in obedience to 
his love for science, and it is at this point that 
we bid farewell to the botanist and welcome 
the ornithologist and conch ologist. 

On April 22, 1857, Dr. Cooper was by the 
Secretary of the Interior, appointed Surgeon to 
the Wagon Road from Fort Kearney to the 
South Pass and Honey Lake. However, when 
the expedition reached the Rocky Mountains, 
it became necessary to disband it, and the 
Doctor went on a collecting trip through the 
Mojave desert. The results of this trip are con- 
tained in his various reports on the fauna of 
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Montana, Wyoming and the Mojave, and 
are scattered through his later writings. On 
April i6, i860, Gen. W. S. Scott issued special 
order No. 47, directing Dr. J. G. Cooper as 
Contract Surgeon, to report at New York, 
and to proceed thence to Fort Columbus, 
Department of Oregon, accompanying a de- 
tachment of recruits. This duty termi- 
nated Oct. 19, i860, but his contract was con- 
tinued to Dec. I of that year. Again as a 
student we find him collecting along the 
coast from San Francisco to San Diego. From 
now henceforward we view the ener- 
getic, thoughtful, scientific mind. From 1861 
to 1874 was one continuous series of field 
observations and studies, the results of which 
are embraced in his numerous publications 
until the year 1890. This period will again be 
examined when we speak of his publications. 

The gigantic struggle of the Civil War found 
him a student and an active worker in the field 
of science. Watching this struggle, listening 
to the roll-calls of the dead, sick and wounded, 
he again sought service in the army, and on 
May 24, 1864, Gov. F. F. Law commissioned 
him as Assistant Surgeon, 2d Cavalry, Cali- 
fornia Volunteers, and he served with this 
regiment until its muster out. Even during 
this period he did not relinquish his scientific 
work, which was that of identification of in- 
dividual specimens, of reference, and in pub- 
lishing his observations. He was now a sys- 
tematist and not a collector. January 9, 1866, 
he was married to Miss Rosa M. Wells at Oak- 
land, California. 

It is not our purpose to draw aside the cur- 
tain that separates his scientific and public life 
from the sanctity of his home- life. At present 
we feel that we have no right to enter the 
home and to paint the picture of the peace 
and happiness of that home circle, where, sur- 
rounded by wife and children, he, in perfect 
security and the loving trust of a well spent 
life, calmly awaits the summons that shall bid 
him move to another home. Sometime it 
may be our duty and pleasure to draw the pic- 
ture of his home life and to write more fully 
of his scientific life, but the time is not yet 
come, and it may be that other and better pens 
than ours may perform this duty, but none 
would bring to its accomplishment more loyal 
labor. Lentil 187 1 Dr. Cooper was in the act- 
ive practice of his profession, when his health 
failing, he moved to Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia, and remained there engaged in collect- 
ing until in 1875 he moved to Hay ward, Cali- 
fornia where he now resides. 



Thus far we have carried a brief, running 
itinerary, as it were, of his scientific life, re- 
counting his movements until the time that 
he moved to Haywards, at which it is our pur- 
pose to leave this view of his life, and take up 
the purely scientific portion and his publica- 
tions. In 1858 Dr. Cooper was made a mem- 
ber of the New York Lyceum, now New York 
Academy of Sciences. Although not one of 
the charter members of the California Academy 
of Sciences, he is one of its early members, 
and until failing health prevented, one of its 
earnest and active workers, holding for sev- 
eral years the office of Vice President and one 
term as Second Vice President. During the 
time of the auxilliary clubs he was the Presi- 
dent of the Zoological Club. Much of his 
active work in connection with the Academy 
has been in palaeontology, and he was for some 
time curator of this section. A large number 
of his works were first published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy. He did consider- 
able work on the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia under Whitney, a portion of this being 
in pure geology and a portion in palaeon- 
tology. He compiled the catalogue of Cali- 
fornia Fossils for the Mining Bureau. 

Our first impulse was to give a full cata- 
logue of his publications, but having arranged 
a full list of titles, we have thought it would 
meet the requirements of this sketch in a bet- 
ter manner if a synopsis by subjects were 
given in lieu of the catalogue: On Conchol- 
ogy, 43 papers, Botany, 6 papers, Ornithology, 
12 papers. Mammals, 8 papers, other scientific 
subjects, 7 papers. Total, 76. While his 
scientific work has been a varied one, it is his 
ornithological work that particularly interests 
our Club, and it may be inappropriate for the 
Bulletin to present any other phase, yet be- 
fore examining his ornithological contributions 
we cannot refrain from mentioning other 
work for the reason that it bears so directly 
on certain phases of his purely ornithological 
work. Necessarily we must omit any refer- 
ence to conchology and palaeontology, as the 
scope of the Bulletin will not admit of such 
discussion. Nor is it our present purpose to 
critically examine his ornithological writings, 
but rather to draw attention to the fact that 
Dr. Cooper is one of our best ornithologists, 
because, to many, the conchologist has over- 
shadowed the ornithologist in his work. We 
wish now to refer directly to the work that in 
reality was the result of his meteorological 

observations and directed his attention to the 
question of the geographical distribution of 
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^ants aaid animiK. This subject has been 
distinctive of all <»f his later vork, and if we 
are not in c3Tor, he mas the first to note the 
particalar la«s governing the enrironment of 
iHid-life. 

At the tinae he presented his essay on the 
geogiaiAacal distnbntion of plants^ no one in 
the United Suites, and only De Candalle, Rich- 
aid and Humboldt in Europe, had critically 
examined this subject and Michaux, on the ba- 
sis of the foiest giom th of a portion of the 
United Stales had noted it. Wliile Pnrrsh. Bar- 
trauL Nuttall. Barton and Torrey had preceded 
him, they aie silent on the lavs or conditions 
governing tH<* distribution, and vhile Douglas 
and Eschschdltz preceded him on the West 
Coast and noted cases of geographical distn- 
bntion, they weie from the very paucity of 
systematic observations unable to formulate 
any soentifc generalizations- Then we re- 
gaid this essay as the first systematic presenta- 
tion of this subject in the United States. 
From the plants he carried this question into 
the lile history of the Mollusccr, and thence he 
laid the foundation of his generalizations re- 
garding the distribution of bird-life. There 
can be no doubt that this question of geo- 
giajshical distribution has marked and modi- 
fied our Tiews of the life history of birds, and 
from the mere descriptive technology- of or- 
nithc^ogy, we hare opened a new and varied 
field of ornithological study. In this particu- 
lar field he has been a pioneer, and it ib a por- 
tion of the special work of this Club. To the 
scientist the work of Dr. Cooper is of special 
value, and this is acknowledged and empha- 
siased by Prof. Baird, who says: "By far the 
most valuable contribution to the biography 
of American birds that has appeared since the 
time of Audubon, is that written by Dr. J. (>. 
Cooper in the Geological Survey of Califor- 
nia^''— (Baixd Sorih American Land Birds. 
Preface page i . ^ 

While the number of his publications on 
conch ology exceeds those on ornithology, in 
the latter they have taken the form of finished 
works or monographs, which have such a 
value as attaches to the works of -\udubou, 
Baird, Wilson and Ben dire. During his work 
on the Pacific Coast Dr. Cooper discovered and 
established ten forms, which will be made the 
subject of a paper in our next issue. 

Le-wis' and Clarke's explorations to the head 
waters of the Missouri River made known to us 
that vast exjjanse of territory- known as the 
Northwest and Audubon, Nuttall and Town- 
«>end -w^re the first to describe and make 



known its zoology. The expknatioa of Ifaj. 
Long in 1S70, of which Dr. Edwin JasaciS -mrm- 
the scientist, reached to the £onth asd mes^t 
of the territory covered by Jjewis and ClailL. 
but did not to any great extent enlaiige o<Br 
knowle^e of its zoology, as James was a bet- 
ter botanist than zoologist To a csertain ex- 
tent the same may be remarked respecting the 
explorations of Fremont The botanj of these 
several surveys and explorations m^as fttiticu- 
larly elaborated by Torrey, Gra3% Jimet and 
Eaton, while the zoology was not so thoiXM|gh- 
ly elaborated. 

In I S3 1 Sir John Richardson published the 
results of his observations of a portion 
of the territorv covered bv the Hudson Bav 
Company, but none of these, however, explored 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada and California, 
although the work of Eschscholtz covered a 
portion, and it was not until the < Ecological 
Survev of California under Whitnev that this 
territorj* really liccamc known to science. 
Thus this survey l>ecomes a starting point 
and a scientific ejxxrh, as it were. To this 
survey Dr. Co*^]x?r was assignc<l as w>ologist 
and by mutual consent )>ctwe<*n he and Whit- 
ney, the notes and si>ecin»cns w<*rc to l>e plttce<i 
in the hands of I'rof. Haird for c'l«lM>ratio» at 

the Smithsonian Jtistitutcf, i*nd to Ik* finally 
published as a i>ortion of th«* work on The 
iMnd and Water liirdi of Sorth Amtriia by 
Baird. Brewer and Kidgway This urran^**- 
ment, however, was not practically carried 
out, and a large portion of this work was pub- 
lished by Whitney as a i>ttrt of the Calilornia 
Kei>orts. A |>or<ion of the bird skins were 
det>osited at iIk- Stat<- I'niversity at Berkeley. 
Thus it was the zoological work of J)r. 
Cooler in connection with this survey tliat 
has so enlarged our real knowledge of the 
/.ooloj4y of this station. Thus, from Decern l>er 
jJ^o until April \t\h2, and a ci>nsiderable por- 
tion oi J'V^3 he was collecting in the Colorado 
Valley near I'ort Mojave. This included the 
vicinity of San Diego, San Pedro, Santa Bar- 
bara and the islands of the coast. In 1864 he 
exj;lored a portion of the coast from Bolinas 
Bay to Santa Cru/, and during a portion of 
tlais time ( j«S62) was assisted by Dr. Edward 
Palmer. During this i)eriod he did a large 
amount of gratuitous work, in the way of 
elaborating the material in various branches 
of the zoology of tlie Pacific Coast. In 1865 
he prepared his series of reports on the higher 
classes of anmals. We ho}>e that this pre- 
liminary sketch will call attention to Dr. 
Cooi>er's ornithological work, and while it is 
not iuieuded to be critical, we have attempted 
to do him justice as an original observer and 
as an author. In a subsequent issue of the 
BriXKTJN we will give a detailed catalogue 
of his oruithologicai publications expressly- 
prepared for students who wish to examine 
them. 
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Nesting of the Santa Cruz Jay. 



ON the 30th day of April, 1897, I 
was landed on the west end of 
Santa Cruz Island and for five 
days busied myself in collecting and 
caring for the few species of birds found 
within a few miles of camp. I had 
been hoping to find the Santa Cruz Jay 
nesting, but until the forenoon of the 
8th of May not a bird had been seen. 
On that day, after a long walk up the 
bottom of a canon, the first Jay was 
seen perched on a dead willow stump a 
short distance ahead, and was at once 
laid away in my basket out of the hot 
sun. A 20 minutes* search among the 
bushes and small trees nearby revealed 
a nest in the thick top of a scrubby oak, 
on the steep side hill and on a level 
with my eyes. A careful approach 
showed the female on the nest where 
she remained until my hand was but 18 
inches from her. She then flew to a 
tree forty yards off, from which she too 
was laid away with her mate. 

The nest contained two eggs and was 
the counterpart of a California Jay's 
nest, being composed principally of oak 
twigs and lined with rootlets. The next 
day, after a long steep climb over rough 
hills, a second nest was found near the 
bottom of a rocky canon in a tangle of 
bushes. The birds w^ere heard calling 
on the hill above the nest, which, after 
a short search, w^as located. It was 
similar in construction to the first and 
contained three eggs. A half mile far- 
ther down the canon another nest was 
found near the end of an oak limb, fif- 
teen feet from the ground and contained 
tw^o young birds. The location, mater- 
ial and size of this nest was very similar 
to that of the Blue-fronted Jay in Santa 
Clara County, Cal., so much so in fact, 
that I had to tear it slightly to make 
sure there w^as no mud in it. The birds 
were absent when I climbed out to it, 
and I thought it possible that the Blue- 
fronted might occur on the Island. 

A few hundred yards farther a nest 
was seen in a willow tree near the 
stream, twelve feet up. The bird re- 
mained on until I nearly touched her, 
when she flew across the stream and 
called her mate, who came and silently 
watched me a short distance away. 



The silence of the Island Jays was very 
noticeable, and except for their habit of 
perching in conspicuous places, might 
have prevented their discovery. Judg- 
ing from the four nests examined, two 
or three eggs would seem to be an aver- 
age set. The eggs are somewhat larger 
than the average eggs of A. cali/ornica. 
Those obtained measure: (Set J4); 1.2 ix 
.85, 1.18X.84. (Set Yz)] 1.15X.90, i.i8x 
.90, 1.18X.92. (Set yz)\ 1.10X.86, 1.14X 
.88, 1.16x86 inches. The markings are 
much lighter in color also, being light 
brown, grayish and lavender. 

R. H. Beck. 

Berryessa, Cal., Dec. 24, 1898. 

^ ^ «^ 

Two Albinos from Los Angeles, Cal. 



Carpodacus viexicanus frontalis — On 
Oct. 14, 1898 I secured an albino 
House Finch from a large flock of the. 
same species. The head, neck and 
body of this bird are of almost snowy 
whiteness. On the wings, two pri- 
maries, two secondaries and most of the 
greater and lesser wing coverts are white ; 
the remainder of the wing feathers are 
normal. The pattern of coloration on 
the wings is exactly similar. The tail 
is normal, with the exception of one of 
the middle feathers, which has a white 
tip and has a peculiar shriveled ap- 
pearance. The bill was white, rather 
bluish toward the tip; the feet, pale 
flesh color, and the legs a trifle darker; 
iris, brown. On dissection it proved to 
be an adult female. 

Zonotrichia leiicophrys intermedia. On 
Dec. 18, 1898, Mr."^ O. W. Howard 
brought me several birds he had se- 
cured the same day, and among them, 
an albino Intermediate Sparrow. It 
w^as an immature bird, but the sex w^as 
indistinguishable, the sexual organs 
being destroyed by the shot. It is of a 
dull, smoky white all over except on 
the top of the head, where traces of the 
brow^n crowm are apparent. Traces of 
the white tips are visible on the greater 
wing coverts, which are a trifle darker 
than the rest of the wing. The iris 
was brown. H. S. Swarth, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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Spring Migration of 1896 in the San Gabriel Valley. 

BY HORACE A. GAYLORD, PASADENA, CAL. 
[Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Orn. Club, Jan. 8. 1898.] 



OWING to the mild winter of 
1895-96, the spring migration of 
1896 was somewhat earlier than 
usual. Beginning in the latter part of 
February with the arrival of flecks of 
Violet-green Swallows, the migration 
promised to be at its height before the 
middle of April. But on March 2 and 
3 it was suddenly checked b\' severe 
snow storms in the mountains and cold 
weather in the valley. 

The cold weather not only proved to 
be a check to the northward migration, 
but it cut cfi'the food supply of birds, 
which had net been seen oY only re- 
corded in small numbers during the 
winter, and compelled them to move 
southward out of the mountains into 
the warmer valleys nearer the coast. 
The most noticeable example of this 
w^as the Band-tciled Pigeon. This 
species had not been seen in the valley 
during the winter, but immediately 
after the storm large flecks of them 
were noticed in the grain-fields and 
oaks of the valley. The mountain 
Bluebird had before March 3 been 
noticed once or twice during the winter; 
but in the two weeks following March 
3 it was common. Among other species 
w^hose numbers in the valley were con- 
siderably increased by the effects of the 
storm were the Californian Woodpecker, 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, Lincoln's 
Sparrow, Thurber's Junco, Cedar Wax- 
wnng, and Western Robin. 

The Swallows which had vSo early 
ventured upon their northward journej^ 
were caught in rough weather. A 
number were seen on March 3 flying 
wildl}^ in the pouring rain. However, 
the quick return of warm and pleasant 
weather cleared the valley of a large 
number of winter visitants and b}^ 
March 10 the swallows had again taken 
up their course through the vallej^ from 
southeast to northwest, breaking the 
wind, as it were, f ( r the great multi- 
tude which was to fellow. 

Before the end of March the north- 
ward migration was well under way; 
Band-tailed Pigeons, Sharp-shinned 



Hawks, Red-naped and Red-breasted 
Sapsuckers, Lewis' Woodpeckers and 
American Pipits had disappeared on 
their northward journey; while Say's 
Phoebes and Vermilion Flycatchers had 
left the valleys of the coast for their 
breeding homes on the east side of the 
mountains. But to fill the vacancies 
made by these departures there had ar- 
rived from the south Texan Night- 
hawks, Costa's and Rufous Hummers, 
Arkansas Kingbirds, Bullock's and Ari- 
zona Hooded Orioles, Cliff Swallows 
and others. 

The number of arrivals and depart- 
ures each day was increasing, and by 
the last two weeks in April the north- 
ward movement was at its height. 
Most of the migrants were moving 
northwest, parallel to the mountain 
ranges. 

About April 4 the last Cassin's King- 
birds were seen; on the same date the 
Ash-throated Flycatcher was first noted 
in Katon's Arroyo. The Black-chinned 
Hummingbird, Western and Ham- 
mond's Fljxatchers, Black-chinned 
Sparrow, Green-tailed Towhee, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, 
Warbling and Cassin's Vireos, Cala- 
veras, Yellow, Black-throated Gray, 
Macgillivray's and Pileolated Warblers, 
and Russet-backed Thrush were prevS- 
ent in numbers before April 15. Be- 
fore this date LutCvScent Warblers and 
Western Yellowthroats had increased 
their numbers over winter residents to 
a large extent. California Purple 
Finches and Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
had left the valley. 

The migration was fast reaching its 
height; still, a number of summer resi- 
dents and transients had not arrived. 
April 25 showed the presence of more 
species than had hitherto been noticed; 
over sixty different species were re- 
corded within the radius of i yi miles 
from the mouth of Arroyo Seco outside 
the mountains. Warblers, sparrows 
and flycatchers were especially abund- 
ant. The new arrivals were the Belted 
Kingfisher, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
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Western Wood Pewee, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Phainopepla, Townsend's 
and Hermit W^arblers, and the Long- 
tailed Chat. The Thurber's Junco and 
the Dwarf Hermit Thrush were the 
only species which had left since April 

15. 
Soon after the 25th, however, the 

great wave of birds began to show signs 
of decreasing, and by May 5 there had 
been considerable lessening in the 
numbers of a good many species. The 
Belted Kingfisher, the Intermediate, 
Golden-crowned, Black-chinned, and 
Lincoln's Sparrows, Green-tailed Tovv- 
hee, Western Blue Grosbeak, Cassin's 
Vireo, Calaveras, Lutescent, Audubon's 
and Black-throated Gray Warblers, had 
entirely disappeared. There was yet 
to appear an important factor of the 
season's migration, and its magnitude 
was possibly more noticeable because it 
showed itself in its full strength after 
the greater part of the general migra- 
tion had pavSsed. Filling the entire val- 
ley with one of the mOvSt beautiful forms 
of bird-life, it was a pleasant sight to 
everyone but the orchardists. The first 
individuals of this migration-wave of 
Louisiana Tanagers appeared during 
the last few days in April. The birds 
were common by May 3, and from May 
6 to 20 they were abundant every- 
w^here in the valley. Two of the great- 
est centers of attraction for the mass of 
migrants were the blossoming grevilia 
trees and unfortunately, the cherry 
orchards, whose fruit was then in its 
prime. Never before had a spring mi- 
gration filled the valley with such a 
number of brilliantly-colored birds of 
the same species. Even uninterested 
persons remarked the abundance of 
Tanagers. Happily this was only a mi- 
gration, and by May 25 the greater part 
of them had gone, and May 29 saw the 
last one in the valley. 

While so much attention was directed 
toward this remarkable migration of 
Tanagers, most of the other migrants 
had passed on, and all our summer resi- 
dents had arrived. However, large 
numbers of Phainopeplas were still in 
the valle}-; and had it not been for the 
prCvSence of so man}^ Tanagers their 
numbers would have seemed very re- 
markable. The pepper trees and oaks 



were the feeding places of hundreds of 
these birds, which stayed in the valley 
until June 10, after which all but the 
breeding birds had left. 

Since the last of February I had been 
busy watching the ever-changing rep- 
resentation of bird-life, and now could 
rest and wonder at the great transfor- 
mation which had taken place. An avi- 
fauna only represented by residents 
and winter visitants had been gradually 
replaced by summerers. No date could 
be fixed when the summer visitants ap- 
peared and the winter birds departed; 
no definite line drawn between migra- 
tory and sedentary birds; but from the 
time when the first Violet-green Swal- 
low obeyed the natural law which told 
it to return to its summer abode, until 
the last Phainopepla had reached its 
breeding home in our fields, there had 
been an ever-changing avifauna in the 
San Gabriel Valley. 

'^ '^ '97^ 

John M. Welch of Copperopolis, 
Calaveras Co., writes of the Phainopep- 
la as a common summer resident at that 
place. They were first observed in 
May, their single bell-like note acting 
as an index to their location. He says: 
*'While the notes of these birds are 
heard all through the hills, each pair 
have their oxvn foraging grounds which 
are not intruded upon. I endeavored 
to locate some of the nests but the fe- 
male was probably on the nest and the 
male would not approach it while I was 
near and I could never detect him tak- 
ing food. I watched for their broods 
but could never observe them. The 
birds have been gradually disappearing 
since the first of September but I have 
heard occasional notes up to the first 
of November." 

Contributions for the next issue of 
the Bulletin are desired promptly. To 
fill the 16 pages bi-monthly means that 
you, as a contributor, must collect your 
field notes and prepare them for publi- 
cation at once. No note of interest is 
too short to find a place in our Bulletin 
and we believe that those who have 
heretofore been discouraged at the time 
required to secure publication will ap- 
preciate the prompt appearance of their 
articles. 
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of the FilviMis Tree Deck. 



BY A. M. SHIELDS, SAN FRAN'CISCO. 
[Read before the Northern Dhision of the Cooper Om. Club, Jan. 7, 1899.] 



WHILE the Fulvous Tree Duck 
{Dendrocygna fidva Gmel.) is 
well known to nearly, if not all, 
our leading authorities and has been 
made the subject of extended notes by^ 
scrae, -notably Baird, Brewer and Ridg- 
way, very little has been known of its 
nesting habits. I have made a special 
study of our Duck famih' and have per- 
sonally taken sets of eggs of eight spec- 
ies, but it was not until June of this 
year (1898) that I had the good fortune 
to discover the nest of D. Jfuha. and as 
is the rule with desirable oological finds, 
my "take" was quite unexpected. 

Mr. Brewer states in his notes that 
this duck occasionally visits the Island 
of Trinidad (at intervals of several 
years) and while on the island raises its 
young, several broods sometimes being 
raised during a season, but he is appar- 
ently unable to definitel}^ state whether 
the bird nests upon the ground or in 
hollow trees as does its black-breasted 
congener. Col. Grayson discovered this 
duck in the vicinity of Sonora, Mexico, 
where it was fairly abundant during 
the breeding season. He was informed 
by natives of its nesting in that locality 
though he omitted to state other than 
that "the birds were said to lay from 12 
to 15 pure white eggvS." 

My impression is that this bird is a- 
mong the most variable and cosmopoli- 
tan in its nesting habits of any of our 
ducks. While in the central part of the 
state during the early part of last June, 
I was collecting in an immense tule 
swamp containing a rookery of White- 
faced Glossy Ibis and Black-crowned 
Night Herons when I was surprised at 
seeing a large number of Fulvous Tree 
Ducks throughout the swamp. The 
birds were either in pairs or multiples 
of pairs, and although the sexes are us- 
ually vSo similar as to make identification 
at a little distance impossible, I could, 
on this occasion, readily locate . the fe- 
males by the fullness of the abdomen. 
The ducks were much interested in our 
movements, frequently circling around 
close to us and indicating their displeas- 



ure by continually uttering their pecul- 
iar whistle. As these actions were sug- 
gestive, ray assistants and myself forsook 
the Ibis rookerv and commenced a svs- 
tematic search among the tules for pos- 
sible nests of D. fulva. After a vain 
search of several hours we decided that 
it was either too early or else the birds 
were not nesting there. 

June 25 found us again on the ground, 
the first pleasant obser\'ation being that 
instead of pairs, many single ducks 
(presumably old drakes) were scattered 
here and there; also that when a small 
group of birds were seen it was as like- 
ly to contain three or five ducks as two 
or four, all this indicating nests and set- 
ting birds-some where. We were not 
long in again penetrating the dense 
tules where we searched diligently for 
hours, but about the onlv nests found 
were dozens of the White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, which, at this time, nearly all con- 
tained four little jet black balls of down. 
Here I would mention the apparent ap- 
athy of the old Ibis' toward their young; 
the very instant we approached the 
nest the old bird would rise into the air 
and off she would go a mile or more to 
a feeding ground and frequently not 
appear while we were in the vicinity. 
x\ few weeks before, while collecting 
Ibis eggs, the parent birds continually 
hovered overhead or near-by and as 
soon as we were a few yards from a 
nest just robbed, the old bird would set- 
tle down on its edge and there remain 
in silence until lost to view among the 
thick rushes. 

After a while I flushed a Redhead 
from her floating palace of dry tules 
and down, the nest containing 15 eggs 
which I soon discovered were not all 
alike. Twelve were undoubtedly those 
of the Redhead but three were differ- 
ent from anything I had ever seen and 
were slightly smaller, opaque, slightly 
pyriform and of a chalky appearance 
when compared with those of the Red- 
head. I instinctively decided that these 
three strange eggs were those of the 
Fulvous Tree Duck. Shortly after this 
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one of my assistants found a floating 
nest containing six large white eggs 
and one small one; the nest and its six 
large coarse-grained eggs I at once iden- 
tified as those of the Ruddy Duck, while 
the seventh resembled the three strange 
eggs of the Redhead's nest. To make a 
long story short we found six or eight 
nests of the Redhead and Ruddy Ducks 
and over half of them contained one or 
more of the strange eggs, but search the 
tules as we might not a single nest of 
the F'ulvous Tree Duck could we find. 
This was unaccountable for the birds 
were certainly laying and the parasite 
eggs were theirs, and I found myself 
wondering if it were not probable that 
the birds being accustomed to nest in 
hollow trees, and not having such facil- 
ities at hand, had abandoned the idea 
of having nests of their own and adopt- 
ed the method of the Cowbird in rear- 
ing its young. 

As the afternoon was advanced we 
gave up for the day and remained over 
night at a farm-house a few miles from 
the swamp. Starting early next morn- 
ing to search a difi^erent locality, the 
place selected was an extensive strip of 
high grass growing in the damp swampy 
ground and sometimes in several inches 
of water. The grass was from two to 
three feet high, of a variety commonly 
known as"sword" or "wire" grass and 
covered an area of perhaps one hundred 
acres of low land between the deep wat- 
er and the higher ground a few hun- 
dred yards back. Just as we were a- 
lighting from the wagon on the edge of 
the swampy area I saw a Fulvous Tree 
Duck flying from the swamp. After a 
few circles she dropped down among the 
dense grass not 300 yards distant, and 
I, not stopping to put on my wading 
boots but keeping my eye on the spot 
where she had vSettled, quickly ap- 
proached and when within a few yards 
I was delightfully shocked by a flutter 
of wings and the sight of the old bird 
rising and winging a hasty retreat. I 
reached the nest and what a thrill at 
the sight, -there in the midst of a little 
vacant square of four or five feet was a 
beautifully built nest, composed entire- 
ly of grass, about six inches in height 
and containing 19 beautiful white eggvs! 
r immediately saw by comparison that 



my surmise as to the identity of the 
strange parasite eggs found the day be- 
fore was correct. 

The nest was situated in the center 
of a little open spot in the grass; the 
open area had evidently been created 
by the bird in her quest for building 
material, for she had proceeded to pull 
up or break ofi* the grass immediately 
adjacent as her nest grew higher and 
larger, until the nest finally occupied a 
position in broad daylight as it were, 
although it is not improbable that when 
the spot was selected it was well hidden 
by overhanging and surrounding grass. 
I was not long in securing this nest and 
eggs, after which we began a systematic 
search through the high grass and in a 
short time I had found my second nest 
constructed similarly to the first but a 
little better hidden, being under an 
overhanging bunch of grass which fur- 
nished a slight covering. This nest 
contained thirty eggs, depOvSited in a 
double layer, and if the first set of nine- 
teen was a surprise what vShall I say of 
this? 

We subsequently found about a doz- 
en nests, all similarly situated and most 
of them containing from 17 to 28, 30, 31 
and 32 eggs. The smallest set found 
was of nine and another of eleven eggs, 
both evidently being incomplete as the 
nests were not finished and incubation 
had not commenced. There are but two 
ways in which to account for the re- 
markable number of eggs in the sets; 
either the Fulvous Tree Duck possesses 
greater fecundity and is much more 
prolific than any other known wild 
duck, or several females frequently oc- 
cupy the same nest. As to which of 
the above theories is correct, and wheth- 
er their habits in this respect difl'er in 
this country from those in more southern 
climes, I am of course unable to state. 
While I am inclined to the belief that 
one duck generally contributed the en- 
tire quota of the large sets, yet the con- 
trary would not surprise me, as the very 
fact of their depositing eggs at random 
in nests of other species demonstrates 
their "easy conscience" in such prac- 
tices. 

The nests were in main constructed of 
wire gravSs and sparsely lined with down 
and feathers; the eggs were invariably 
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deposited in two layers and are of a 
pure white color, and as compared with 
the eggs of other ducks, possess a rather 
rough shell, sometimes even approach- 
ing a chalky appearance and being fre- 
quently slightly pyriform in shape. The 
measurements vary from 1.35x1.98 to 
1.65x2.20 inches, the majority of eggs 
being a mean average of these extremes. 
The eggs partake of the characteristics 
of both those of the goose and duck, 
but this is not remarkable when it is 
remembered thst the Tree Ducks con- 
stitute a family supposed by vSome to 
have originated ages ago from the hy- 
bridization of the goose and duck. They 
are equally at home in an alfalfa patch 
(about dusk) or in a lake of water, and 
are entirely at home in an oak forest 
not far from the breeditio^ swamp, where 
they, are said to assemble for the pur- 
pose of feeding on acorns. 

I regretted my inability to visit the 
breeding site of these birds a month or 
two later in order to study their life 
history, but feel assured that imme- 
diately upon the young birds b^ing able 
to fly, the parents assemble their clans 



and depart at once for their southern 
home, as I have never seen D, fulva in 
California later than September, after 
which they are entirely absent from our 
shores uotil the following spring when 
they return in limited numbers. That 
well known ornithologist, Mr. W. Otto 
Emerson, of Hay wards, has kindly fa- 
vored me with his notes on this species 
which would indicate that the birds also 
nest in trees in this state, from all of 
which we may consider D. fulva a 
strange bird in more ways than one- 
equally at home on land or water and 
wholly unbiased in its nesting sites and 
feeding grounds. Mr. Emerson's notes 
are as follows: "On May 23, 1882, while 
collecting with Wm. C. Flint at Lillie's 
ranch near Tulare Lake I noticed a 
Fulvous Tree Duck sitting in the en- 
trance hole of a large white oak near 
one of the ditches, but it was out of the 
question to reach it. Again on May 26 
another was located sitting on the edge 
of a hole high up in a white oak. Lil- 
lie's ranch is nine miles from Wild- 
flower, Tulare Co. and four or five 
miles southeast of the lake." 



A New Race of the Brown Towhee, 

, BY RICHARD C. MCGREGOR. 

Pipilo fuscus carolae/ subsp. nov. Northern Brown Towhee. 

Closely related to P. f. crissalis but distinguished by grayer and more uniform color of up- 
per parts, much paler throat patch and slightly longer tail. 

Type, ad. male (No. 2200, Coll. R. C. McG; Battle Creek, California, Nov. 7, 1898). Wing, 4.01 ; 
tail, 4.49; tarsus, 1.03; exposed culmen, .62. 

The characters assigned to this form are seen at a glance, while a comparison of 
a series from Battle Creek with birds from the central part of California, show the 
under parts to be slightly paler and clearer in the northern bird. The only speci- 
men in my collection which approaches carolce is a skin from San Geronimo. Four 
young birds from Redding, taken in August, and one from Battle Creek in Octo- 
ber, are very much like young examples from Santa Cruz. 

AVERAGK MEASUREMKNTS TAKEN FROM SIX EXAMPLES OF EACH FORM. 



P.f, crissalis 
P. f. carolce 



Wing. 



3.76 
3.76 



Tail. 



4.32 
4.41 



Tarsus. 



1.08 
1.03 



Exposed Culmen. 

.56 
.59 



Fifty-five skins have been examined from the following localities: San Geroni- 
mo, 3, St. Helena, 4, Palo Alto, 20, San Jose, i, Livermore, i, Gilroy, i, Banta, i, 
lone, T, Morgan Hill, i, Santa Cruz, 2, Placerville, i. Dry town, 3, Ukiah, 2, Calito, 
3, Redding, 4, Battle Creek, 7. 

Battle Creek, the type locality, forms the boundary line between Tehama and 
Shasta Counties. My towhees were collected on either side of the creek, less 
than two miles from the Sacramento River. Ball's Ferry is the nearest post-office. 

I. Named for Charlotte C. McCircgor. 
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WILUAM S. COBLEIGH. 



THE Cooper Ornithological Club 
has suffered the loss of an es- 
teemed member in the death of 
Mr. William S. Cobleigh, who was per- 
haps best known to our readers as a 
worker in Illinois ornitholpgy, although 
for three years past he had been an act- 
ive member of the Club. His excellent 
writings on the birds of his native State, 
Illinois, in many of the older magazines 
have made his name familiar to all the 
older workers. In August 1897 he left 
California for the 
gold fields of Alas- [- 
ka, where, a year 
later he was strick- 
en with typhoid 
fever and died at 
Dawson Sept. 14, 
1898. 

The "Klondike 
Nugget" says: 
'■William S. Cob- 
leigh, formerly as- 
sistant postmaster 
at Skaguay, who 
came to Dawson 
in July last and 
who recently died 
at St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, was buried 
Sunday afternoon 
(Sept. 25) in the 
Dawson cemetery 
under the auspices 
of the Order of 
Elks, attended al.so 
by members of the 
Masonic Fraterni- 
ty and Knights of 
Pythias, of which 

organizations he was a member. In 
life he was a magnificent specimen of 
physical manhood, being over six feet 
in height, and in good health, weighing 
225 pounds. Contracting typhoid fever, 
despite tlvi most diligent attention med- 
ically and otherwi.se he succumbed to the 
dread disease. At the cemetery a sim- 
ple but beautiful service was rendered, 
the Rev. R. J. Bowen officiating. Bro. 
Captain Jack Crawford, the famous poet 
scout, made some feeling remarks after 
which Bro. George Noble of Seattle 
l-cdge of Ivlks sang "Nearer My (lod to 



Thee," his magnificent voice and the 
beautiful rendition of this hymn touch- 
ing the hearts of all. It is expected to 
forward his remains to his former home 
at the opening of navigation next 
spring." 

William S. Cobleigh, whose portrait 
we present, was born in Pekin, 111., 
August 30, 1868, being 30 years of age 
at the time of his demise. In r88o he 
moved to Peoria, receiving his educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city 
and Pekin, after 
' which he spent 
two years at Knox 
College, Galesburg 
111. In 1889 he re- 
moved to Canton, 
111., where he fol- 
lowed farming un- 
til his departure 
for California in 
1897. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Jessie 
Justus of St. Cloud 
Minn., en Dec. 25;, 
1892, but no child- 
ren survive him. 
He leaves a \^ife 
in Pecria, Illinois, , 
father, mother and 
sister in Los An- 
geles and a broth- 
er in Canton, 111. 
He was an author- 
ity on the birds of 
Illinois and dona- 
ted his large col- 
lection to the Pe- 
oria Scientific As- 
sociation a few 
years since. 

At a meeting of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club held Nov. 5, the following 
resolutions were adrptedr 

W/iereas, we have learned of the 
death of our esteemed co-worker and 
fellow member W. S. Cobleigh at Daw- 
son City, September 14. 1898, be it 

Resolved by the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club as.sembled, that it is deeply 
conscious of the loss of a loyal member 
and conscientious worker, and be it 
further 

Resolved that the ornithological ranks 
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have suffered the loss of an ardent 
bird student,-one whose whole-souled 
admiration for the varied charms of Na- 
ture was outwardly reflected in his gen- 
erous and impulsive disposition, and be 
it further 

Resolved that these resolutions be en- 
rolled in the minutes of this meeting 
and a copy transmitted to the family of 
our deceased member. 

Thus has another naturalist joined 
the "innumerable caravan" which, let 
us hope, leads to a keener perception of 
those mysteries of nature which we 
would all attain. 

C. Barlow. 

w ^ ^ 

Nesting Observations on the Blacii Phoebe. 

BY F. B. JEWETT. 

f Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Om. 

Club, Jan. 8. 1898.] 

MY observations have been con- 
fined to one pair of birds which 
have nested on mv barn for some 
eight years past. While I cannot state 
positively that it has been the same pair 
during the entire term I am led to be- 
lieve that such is the case. Durine: the 
first two or three years the birds 
changed the site of their nest frequent- 
ly, probabl}' owing to some disturbance, 
for afterwards when I guarded them a- 
gainst interference they chose a site 
which the}' have occupied ever since. 
The nest they now occupy is situated 
on the north side of the barn under the 
ridge-pole, almost inaccessible except 
with a long ladder. On account of this, 
my observations of the inside of the 
ne; t have been by means of a mirror 
atteched above. 

Both birds assisted in the construction 
of the nest, one working while the other 
kept watch. Both also incubated, di- 
viding the work equally, as nearly as I 
could judge. In most cases the eggs 
were laid on consecutive days, incuba- 
bation commencing immediately after 
the laying of the last ^%%. The young 
grew at a great rate and kept the old 
birds busy from morning to night bring- 
ing food. They remained in the nest 
on an average about two weeks, or un- 
til it was too .small for them. After leav- 
ing the nest the old birds continued to 



feed them for some time. It was a lu- 
dicrous sight to see five flufi'y young- 
sters ranged one after the other on the 
rose-bush stakes, with quivering, out- 
stretched wings and constant plaintive 
cries waiting their turn to be fed by the 
parents. The old birds took them one 
after another, never seeming to make a 
mistake as to whose turn it was next. 

The youngsters were voracious little 
things; watch as long as I would I 
never saw one satiated. After feeding 
them as long as the}' thought advisable, 
the old birds abandoned the young and 
started a new brood. In this waj' three 
broods were generally reared in each 
3'ear, the first and second usually con- 
sisting of five, and the last of four birds. 
The youngsters never remained long 
after thev had been turned adrift, us- 
ually disappearing on the third day. 

The birds have UvSed the same nest 
for four years, tearing out the old lin- 
ing and replacing it with new at the 
beginning of each season and mending 
places that had been broken. In 1896 
eggs were laid April 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 
hatched on April 21, 22 and 23. Young 
birds left the nest May 9 and were 
abandoned by the old birds on May 27. 
One of them became entangled in the 
horse-hair lining of the nest, fell over 
the side, and was strangled to death; 
his remains are still hanging there as a 
reminder of the fate of a too precocious 
Black Phoebe. In 1897, by March 29, 
the old birds were busy tearing out the 
old lining and replacing with the new. 
Eggs were laid April 7, 8, 10 and 12; 
incubation began April 15, the eggs 
hatched on May i and the young left 
the nest May 15. I am under the im- 
pression that this brood fell victims to 
cats as they disappeared suddenly be- 
fore they were able to take care of 
themselves. 



Mr. R. B. MoRAN, of San Luis Obispo, 
will present through the Clul) a paper 
on the nesting habits of the Black Oys- 
ter-catcher, as observed on the coast of 
San Ivuis Obispo County. He remarks 
the tameness of the birds and hopes to 
secure some interesting photographs of 
them next season. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



To those who have followed the reports of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club for six years 
past our Bulletin will need no introduction. 
It but marks a new era in the publication of 
the Club's proceedings, for which we have 
hitherto been dependent upon space afforded 
by current magazines, and to whose publishers 
the Club acknowledges its indebtedness. The 
service thus secured has been as generous as 
we could consistently expect, but our increas- 
ing needs have proven this method of publica- 
tion wholly inadequate. The BullkTin has 
taken form in response to a general demand, 
and the initial issue represents fairly the stan- 
dard which shall characterize the numbers 
about to follow. 

The Bulletin will occupy a sphere neces- 
sarily its own; its object being to represent 
generally the great West, and primarily the 
Cooper Ornithological Club. It is conceded 
that the West is rich in its possibilities of new 
discoveries, both in faunal forms and data re- 
garding the life histories of many species, and 

through the field work of a widely distributed 
corps of members, the Club hopes to present 
many papers of special value to science. The 
support of all who are interested in se- 
curing these results will be generously recip- 



rocated and the Bulletin will be found not 
only valuable to members of the Club and to 
Californian students of birds, but will prove 
indispensable to Ornithologists and Oologists 
of the entire country who would keep in touch 
with the progress of science in the great West. 
Descriptions of new birds, and their nests and 
eggs will be contributed from time to time by 
active field workers. Let us record your 
prompt response to these efforts. 

We present to our readers with this issue a 
portrait of that veteran Californian worker, 
Dr. J. G. Cooper, which is here published for 
the first time. The biographical data secured 
by Mr. W. O. Emerson, an old friend of the 
Doctor's, was collected in part some time since 
by Dr. Cooper, who, in anticipation of his de- 
cline, had brought together the results of his 
life's work. Dr. Cooper, now 68 years of age, 
is partially paralyzed and enfeebled, and as the 
winter of his well-spent life draws near, his 
legion of friends will wish him days of sweet 
peace and immunity from pain. 

Mr. Shields' contribution on the rather re- 
markable nesting habits of the Fulvous Tree 
Duck in this issue, imparts to science many in- 
teresting facts heretofore unknown, notably 
the manner of nesting and the number of eggs 
deposited by this species. It serves to illus- 
trate the opportunity for research which lies 
within the grasp of almost every bird student. 

Our cover design, representing the California 
Condor, is the production of Mr. W. Otto Em- 
erson, one of California's favored bird artists. 
Mr. Emerson's home is adorned with many 
charming bird paintings from his own brush 
and which show the elegance and grace of the 
careful observer. 

Short notes are solicited from members, who 
will be surprised at the many items of interest 
they will discover in the past season's field 
notes alone. These should be sent in imme- 
diately. We shall make this an interesting 
feature of the Bulletin, although many notes 
for this issue are inadvertently crowded out. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, of Nov 26th, 
prints under the caption "A Successful Crusade 
against Jays and Hawks" an account of a game 
hunt held recently by the Petaluma Sports- 
men's Club, when its members turned out on a 
raid against all hawks and blue jays. The joint 
bag showed 821 bluejays and 51 hawks "of var- 
ious kinds" slaughtered on the plea that "each 
would have destroyed at least five quail's eggs 
during the next breeding season." The ig- 
norance displayed by this star organization is 
deplorable in the extreme, and each member 
should enrich his library with a few of the gov- 
ernment publications on the raptorial birds 
and bluejays and their food habits, thus render- 
ing himself more capable of exercising the dis- 
cretion necessary to the proper use of a gun. 
The Bulletin stands for bird protection, and 
will strenuously oppose wanton slaughter at 
all times regardless of its source. We highly 
commend the excellent work done and the 
fearless stand taken in this matter by Recrea- 
tion of New York City. 
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the meeting adjourned. 



November . 



The Division met at the residence of Wm. 
R. Flint in Oakland with sixteen members 
present. The name of Theodore J. Hoover of 
Stanford University was proposed for mem- 
bership. Nominations for the offices of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Northern Division for 1899 were made, 
the election to take place at the January meet- 
ing. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mr. W. 
S. Cobleigh, a club member, at Dawson City 
on September 1 4, whither he had gone in the 
fall of 1897. Resolutions were adopted in his 
memory and will be found in another column. 
A vote of thanks was extended the Michigan 
Ornithological Club for a file of its Bulletin. 
Publishing propositions from the Osprey and 
Michigan Ornithological Club were declined. 
Mr. Jno. W. Daniel's proposed magazine was 
named as temporary official organ. 

A discussion followed concerning the Club 
printing its own Bulletin, the Secretary being 
instructed to prepare and mail a general circu- 
lar to all members. A special meeting for the 
purpose of further considering the matter was 
called for December 3. The Southern .Di- 
vision report of October 7 was read and filed. 

Papers were read as follows: "Some of the 
Birdsof Santa Cruz County" by W. O. Emer- 
son; "Suggestions for Individual Work" by 
R. C. McGregor. 

Adjourned. 



Dkckmbhr. 



A special meeting was held December 3, at 
the residence of W. O. Emerson at Haywards 
to consider the matter of the Club issuing a 
Bulletin, the same to serve as sole official or- 
gan. A Committee consisting of C. Barlow, 
W. O. Emerson, D. A. Cohen and John M. 
Willard was named to draft complete resolu- 
tions and plans foj publishing a bi-monthly 
bulletin. A report from the Southern Di- 
vision Committee was read and embodied in 
the resolutions. The resolutions as adopted 
provide for a 16-page bi-monthly bulletin, the 
Board of Managers to consist of an Editor-in- 
Chief, one Assistant and a Business Manager 
from the Northern Division and one Assistant 
Editor and Business Manager from the South- 
ern Division. The adopted resolutions are 



ordered submitted to the Southern Division 
for endorsement. The bid for printing was 
awarded to C. A. Nace of Santa Clara. 



January. 



The annual meeting was held at San Jose, 

January 7. Theodore J. Hoover was elected to 

membership. Officers for 1899 were elected as 

follows: President, W. Otto Emerson; Vice- 
President, Ernest Adams; Secretary, C. Barlow; 
Treasurer, D. A. Cohen. Two Southern Divis- 
ion reports were read and bills for $7.15 ordered 
paid. Resolutions establishing the Bulletin 
were passed. Papers we?re read: Nesting of the 
Fulvous Tree Duck, A. M. Shields; Nesting of 
the Santa Cruz Jay, R. H. Beck; A Day With 
the Raptores, Ernest Adams; and one paper 
from the Southern Division. The March meet- 
ing will be held at Alameda. 



Protective Coloration. 



At the time of my visit to San Jose 
del Cabo, Low^er California, May i, 
nearly all of the plants were in foliage. 
There are two shrubs, however, Eryth- 
rina corallode7idro7i and Fonquieria spfn- 
osa, whose red flowers come out before 
the leaves. The resemblance of these 
flowers to a red bird was marked and 
several times I started, from a distance 
of seventy-five or one hundred yards, 
to carefully approach a bunch of scar- 
let flowers in hopes of destroying a 
Cardhialis or Pyrrhuloxia. I also made 
the error of taking blossoms for birds 
and believe this instance of protective 
coloration is worth bringing to notice, 
though I am unsettled as to which is 
protected. R. C. McGregor, U. S. 
Fish Hatchery, Battle Creek, Cal. 

^ % ^ 

At thk recent Congress of the A. O. 
U. in Washington, I). C, the song of 
the Brown Thrasher was reproduced 
through the graphophone. Mr. Barlow 
is in receipt of several graphophone re- 
cords from Lieut. Jno. W. Daniel Jr., of 
Lynchburg, Va., which were made b}- 
Lieut. Daniel in Wa.shington, and which 
quote some interesting portions of the 
A. O. U. programme and other matters 
of ornithological interest. These were 
reproduced at the meeting of the Nor- 
thern Division of the Cooper Club, Jan- 
uary 7. 
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words {a€h during (he year 

Any one having duplicate sets of 
California eggs who cares to exchange 
for same, please address, 1,EE Chamb- 
, ERS, Santa Monica, Cal. 

WanTRD — Last edition Cone's Key 
[ for your selection from ray list Cali- 
I fomia sets and skins to value of $20.00 
f per Taylor's and Webster's catalogues 
' respectively. D. A. Coukn, Alameda, 
I Cal. 

1 TBi.Ft;RAi'i! Rj!i.Avs — I have two 
I Western Union reUiys, almost new for 
J -sale or exchange. Ridgway's "Nonien- 
1 clature of Colors" wanted. C. Bari.ow, 
I Santa Clara, Cal. 

For Sale or Exchange — Fine fresh 
f skins of California Quail and California 
I Clapper Rail and series of skin-s and 

s from Santa Cru/. and San Miguel 

I Islands. R. H. Beck. Berryessa, Cal. 

Exchange— Birds from Marin Co., 

I Californa and vicinity, for series from 

T I'acilJL' Coast, California preferred. On- 

[ ly firsl-class skins considered. J. & J- 

W. Mailliard. Address J. W. Mah.- 

LIARD, 307 San.some St,, San Francisco. 

For Salk or Exchange — Sixty first- 
I clas.s California skins, and 300 "Scienti- 
I fie Americans," in good condition. 
I Would like first-class western sets or 
iKkins; or photos of bird-life, views, etc. 
Ij. M. Willard. 2221 Elm St., Oakland, 
I Cal. 



EXCELI-ENT OlTORTUNITY FOR IN- 
VESTMENT — 230 acres of level land bor- 
dering on L,ake Tahoe, Cal.. suitable for 
subdivision. Will greatly increase in 
value in the near future" Will sell or 
exchange whole or part. For particu- 
lars address, L- E. Tavi.OR, Fyffe. Cah 

To ExcH.^NGE for other desirable 
sets: White-faced Glossy Ibis, Red- 
head, Cinnamon Teal, Mallard, Ruddy 
and Fulvous Tree Ducks, Avocet. Black- 
necked Stilt, Cabfornia Gull, Wbite 
Pelican, and other desirable western 
land and water birds. A, M. SHtELD.s, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. Cal. 

To Exchange — Bird skins from the 
vicinity of Stanford University and 
Santa. Cruz. California, for rare or com- 
mon Warblers. I would like to corres- 
pond with several eastern collectors 
with a view to securing series of com- 
mon eastern WorWers. Pine, WHstin's, 
Wnrm-ealing, Prairie, Palm and Black- 
throated Blue Warblers especially de- 
sired. I have a few choice skins of 
Bryant's Sparrow. T. J. Hoover, - 
Stanford University, Cal. 



W.\>;TEti — To purchase or exchange 
I for rare specimens of Fringillidif. Good 
I things from California especially desired. 
V I also wish to exchange for jKOTwcr skins 
I of the Spurred Towhee from all parts of 
■ the State. R. C. McGregor, Palo Al- 
I to. Cal. 

Wanted — -"Nidologist" Vol. I, Nos. 
:, 3, 6; Vol. II. Xo. S. "Osprey" Vol. 
[ I. Nos. 2, 4; Coues Key. Davies Tasi- 
\ dermy, skins of sparrows and warb- 
I lers. Can offer choice sets and first 
\ class skins. Ernest Adams, 364 S. 9th 
1 St,, San Jose, Cnl. 



Bfightl Breezy! BIrdsyl 

The OSPREY: 



I Monthly TAazaxlae of . 



Popular :: Ornithology. 

Profusely Illuetrated. 

Elliott Cooks aud TBRonoRR Gii.i,, Ediiots 
Wai.tbr Adams Johnson, AsHOciate Eriitot 
Louis .\c.Aasiz FuKRTES, Art Editor 



The OSfREY is publialied at Nos. 
321-32^ 4^ Street, WashingtOTi, D. 
C„ by Yhk Ospbev Publishjug Curo- 
pany. to wliom snbacriptions ailver- 
tiaeuieiits, and all busiaess commu- 
iiicatiniis. shonid be addressed. Ar- 
ticles intended for pulilicatioti. and 
books for review should be addressed 
to Dr. Cones, nib N, Street, Wash- 
inglou, D. C. 

Suliscription. One Dollar a Vear, 
Single Nuiutjera. 10 cents. Back 
Nurabere at special rates, Wtilc Tor 



#^ 



Choice Sets of Eggs. 

I am in a position to supply collectors with 
many very desirable eggs, also with nests, 
authentic, nicel3' prepared and accompanied 
by full data, For Cash Only. Cau fur- 
nish a number of sets in the spring, such 
as White-tailed Kite and Duck Hawk, also, 
probably 

California Vulture. 

Many less rare sets, some in series. Now 
have to offer. Black Oyster-catcher J^ , Blk 
Petrel i-i. Little Brown Crane y^ (Yukon), 
Pt. Pinos and Thurber's Junco, Townsend's 
Solitaire, Pigmy Nuthatch, Mutton's Vireo, 
Thick-billed Sparrow, Sooty Grouse, Sooty 
and Yellow-nosed Albatross, Owls, Sea 
Birds' eggs, etc., etc. Minimum order 1B2.CX). 
Oologists \vill do well to write me fully as to 
special desiderata, in rarities or otherwise. 

"The Story of the Farallones" 

ipTofusely Illustrated I 25 Cents. 

"Taylor's Standard American Egg Catalogue" 

[Pot exchangers' wset ao Cents. 

ADDSBSB. 

H. R. TAYLOR, 

165. Alameda, California. 
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lligt. TVigV. I 

JJcilM oil Audubon's Wathlcr; //vlmnAla I't- 
v. [7 lulala ordUo [n the Slenas; Rsily Siid Airl- 

I!, la n.eaaCo,:Ai'nericBuCro9sWlls(aAlaiHfd«Co.; 

in Albino Dwarf Hennil Thrush and Wcsletir 

r., )i kohin; Cal. ClBpper Rail in AUmeda. Co. ; We» 

[? ?] Myrtle WiLrblvr in Cblifbmia and descrijitiotl u' 



DeviiplioD of a Nen Calironiia Soue BjjBirfnf, 



Copjiight 1899 l))r the Coopet Ddtithulag-lcal C 



The American Ornithologists' Union S 

I CHECK-LIST OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS, I 

Second Editiou, 1S95, Thoroughly Revised, 



The preface to this woik rlcfines ils scope and object aud incluiles sclectiotis from 

the A, O. U. Code of NomeiiclHttire, of special importance in the present couneclioi 

L The table of/Contenla consists of aaystemalic list of orders, sub-orders and faniiltei c 

■ North American birds. The cUcck-list proper gives the scientific and common nami 

ijiimber in previoim list, and geographical distribution of tlie i,o6S species and sub- I 
' species, constituting the North American Avifauna. This is followetl by a list of birds 
I of iloublful status, aud a list of the fossil birds of Norl3i America. 

This iicwcdiliou lias tieen carefully revised: the recent cliaiigcs in noincuclalurc | 
I and species and suli-species described since tlie pnlilication of (he first edition in lS(i6 
e included, while the pnrtion relating to geographical distribntion has been much 
I amplified. 

CLOTH, 8vo, 372 Pages, Price, $2.00. 
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As official organ of the Union, 'The Auk' is the leading ornithological pubhci 

, tiou of this country. Each number contains about loo pages of text, a handsomely 
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[Kn«l IvtmnHF §o»lTir<u Dii' 

TAKISG advantage of the recent 
Chrislnias vacatiim. 1 spent several 
I days at Catalina Ishind. which lit-s 

I alxiut 25 miles oft' thu coasl of Soullierii 
I California. Although it was ttie last 
I w*«k in Decombtr, wlicu tht hills are 
I generally beginning ti) take on a grci-n 
1 hut, [ fount! the UindBcapi: \-en' dry 
I iind apparuntly not vtTv inviting to 
I most larnl-binls. However, in the ra- 
its and ill the wash extending back 
I «f Avalon, -.mall liirds, such as they 
1 Vtete. were very nnmerous. 

In .the brush two sul>spccics of Fox 
I Sparrows and a race of the Spurred 
j Itiwhee were ninimlant and made a c<in- 
I stent racket, scratching among the dead 
I leaves. The noise that a pair of Fox 
I Sparrows can produce from a pile of 
I dry twigs and leaves is really remark- 
I «We and out of all proportion to the size 
I Of th« bird, 1 saw a wliok- tlock of 
Junail hurry thniugh a thicket in the 
l'*olt<jm of a ravine without half the clat- 
lljet Ihat a sparrow on the hill-side, tifly 
^Jf'ttrt" away, was raising. liveryonc who 
i hunting at Cataliua is ever on the 
I'Jbokout for foxes, which are nunierfnis 
■ on the Island, and there is scarcely any 
rone who does not stop and listen with 
'mn ready for use. when he hears the 
Ttlitnic rustle of dry leaves among the 
BirlC'bushes ahead of him. After all, 

.. sJliltle birds may. at least on Cala- 

pUhat merit with proprielv their name of 
^Clfox" Sj.arrows. 

iJtsides llic sparrows, Ihe most abun- 



birds, were the familiar A\i(luliufq 
Warblers, They were everywhere, aU _ 
individuals were to beseen even on fhe 
beaches within a few feet of the surf, 
as usual, biLsily engaged in i-alL-hiug 
flics. Dusky Warblersand Vigor^Wrelj 
were fairly numerous, bui very qi*l 
and secrelive. a nmod in which tWi 
are seldom found. Possibly the 
rain, if it ever comes, will dispel th^ 
gloom, and restore their naturally gfjg 
sjiirits. At any rate I hope they wiU'fc 
more social>Ie next the time I visit Cal 
lina. for I succeeded in tiljtainirg only 
ten .specimens of each, where I had ex- 
pected to sccnre a good seriesnf twenty 
or thirty. 

Mock'inglnnls were present 
eratc numbers, but were likewise uttJ^ 
Indeed, 1 did not hear a word frill 
them, except (heir ordinary Imrsh call 
note. They, in conmion with the 11$ 
nets, were feeding on the ripe red fm 
of the cholla cactus, rossibly some i 
the cactus prickers, which render iM 
fruit so (listre.saing to persons wliBJ 
they eat it in a hurry, had got stuck i 
their thn)ats. so they could 
There is a good ojiportunity fi 
piring ornithologist to make 
species out of the Catalina Mocktm 
bird. All that I saw, had bright red 
faces, which is ([uite unusual in this 
genus, but the cactu.'i may have hatl 
something to do with this aktil 
ever with Ihe cactus factor aeting i 
the Catalina Mockiiigbirils fo; 
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be evolved, with a red face and no song. 

As I was duly informed that no one 
was allowed to kill mockingbirds on 
Catalina, I, of course, did not do so. 
However, I succeeded in measuring the 
middle toes of several specimens, and 
they agreed in being longer than in 
the case of our Pasadena mockingbirds. 

I secured one very interesting speci- 
men, a partial albino Dusky Warbler, 
Helminthophila celata sordida. Several 
of the wing feathers and many of the 
body feathers are of a very light yellow 
tint, in marked contrast with the nor- 
mal dark olive green of the rest of the 
plumage. Hummingbirds were remark- 
ably numerous about the blossoming eu- 
calyptus trees in Avalon. They were the 
Allen's Hummingbird, Selasphorus al- 
lenu It is curious that this species, oc- 
curring on the adjacent mainland only 
in the spring and fall migrations, should 
remain throughout the winter on Cata- 
lina, in the same latitude and only 
twenty-five or thirty miles distant. As 
it breeds commonly on Catalina, this 
hummingbird is undoubtedly the resi- 
dent form, while the Anna's Humming- 
bird is the resident species around Pasa- 
dena. 

Among the land-birds, I was sur- 
prised not to find any Song Sparrows, 
Horned L,arks or Meadowlarks, all of 
which are more or less common on 
Santa Barbara and San Clemente Is- 
lands. 

After collecting small birds for four 
days very successfully, and, as I was 
told by a tourist, robbing the landscape 
of half its beauty, I determined to start 
in robbing the water-scape. So, in the 
afternoon I boarded the **Fleet-wing" 
for a cruise out around Seal Rock to see 
what there might be in the line of 
water birds. I was very succCvSsful in 
shooting away some twenty-five shells, 
but rather disappointed in securing but 
one bird, a sickly loon. However, the 
fact that this loon was sickly, was 
rather of a blessing, for the bird was 
delightfully lean, and the skin did not 
require the usual amount of cutting 
and scraping necessary to remove the 
fat which is present in such great quan- 
tities on a normal loon skin. This trip, 
though not bringing many specimens, 
taught me one thing, that a noisy, 



wheezy, coughing gasoline launch is 
the last vessel to choose to hunt birds 
on. They almost all departed before 
the boat was within long range. An- 
other thing, distances on the water ap- 
pear a great deal shorter than they 
really are. One member of our party 
persisted in shooting at shags which 
were fully 150 yards distant when he 
declared they were within fifty yards. 
Shags are hard to kill, anyway. Sev- 
enty-five shells were fired and two birds 
dropped. 

On WednCvSday, December 29, my 
friend, Mr. Ferguson, came over to 
Avalon, and we decided to take a trip 
after water birds the next day. We 
secured a very neat looking round-bot- 
tomed boat, with two pairs of oars and 
row-locks, and just big enough for two. 
It had not been used for some time but 
the boatman assured us it would not 
leak. Accordingly we started early the 
next morning, but we had scarcely got 
beyond Sugar Loaf, before the boat 
was half full of water, more or less, and 
from that time on, we had to bail it out 
with a battered tomato can. every few 
minutes. But such little things should 
not disturb an enthusiastic bird col- 
lector. 

Before we had gone as far as White's 
Landing, I thought I discerned a 
stranger in the distance, and sure 
enough a closer view proved that we 
were in pursuit of a rare bird, none 
other than the Rhinoceros Auklet, with 
which this paper is supposed to mainly 
deal. With such a prize before us, we 
rowed for all w^e were worth, and soon 
were in fair range of it. A shot from a[ 
rocking boat at a target on the rolling 
waves, is not the easiest imaginable, 
and ours failed, or rather, the instant 
wx fired, our Auklet disappeared in the 
water. We then rowed with "might 
and main" to the spot where the circling 
ripples told us the bird had gone down. 
We waited breathlessly with guns 
cocked. One of us was supposed to 
watch for him on one side of the boat, 
and one on the other, but after each 
had scanned his own horizon, neither 
would trust the other, and we really 
watched sharper on the opposite side 
of the boat than on our own. It was 
an exciting moment, for we had no idea 
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where the btnf wiDcibf oDaje apL Arbe-r 
a full miante. w«- besgixc: n>- oud ;£ IhtiDe. 
and such eortjeictnLnss Trent cii*ie. i< 
that he was wvicoKieiif ;E3!d h^ «&>ve co 
the bottoin of the (Oot£ia ;£rMi w-j:> c^og- 
ing to the kelpL Bar j>ne5ently. oilly 
300 yards away, ^bead of ccs«. pescennCy 
rested our bird, apparency nooe the 
worse for beicn^ shoe at. but with hs^ 
eye on ns^ We. of cocrse. polled for 
him. but he was aware of oitr intentions 
bv this time, and doire before we were 
anywhere within range. This ttme we 
rowed far ahead of where he went 
down thinking: to meet him when he 
rose, but he must have been able to see 
the boat on the surface of the water, 
for he appeared far to our right. We 
went for him again, going to the 
spot where he disappeared and think- 
ing that he might be getting winded. 
After waiting an unusually long time 
we happened to look back of us in the 
dark reflection of the Island, and there 
he was far away on the waves. He 
had doubled back diving right under 
us. We went cautiously toward him, 
getting rather close, but still too far for 
a shot before he disappeared. This 
time we thought it better policy to stay 
right where we were, hoping that he 
might tr>' to double back on us ag^in, 
and sure enough, in about half a min- 
ute he came up to our left, not thirty 
feet away, and two charges of No. 8 
met him squarely, and we had bagged, 
or rather, carefully stowed in the col- 
lecting basket, our first Rhinoceros 
Auklet. We spent the rest of the day 
chasing Auklets, each time with about 
the same experience, but nearly always, 
if we stuck to it, finally getting our 
bird. We worked harder that day, 
than either of us had before for many 
months, as blistered hands testified, but 
I felt well paid, as the result was ten 
fine specimens of the Rhinoceros Auk- 
let, besides a couple of Am. Eared Gre- 
bes and a Pacific Loon. 

The manner and pose of the Rhin- 
oceros Auklet, resting or swimming on 
the water are quite different from thOvSe 
of any other sea bird met with around 
Catalina. It is short and chunky with 
head drawn in close to the body, leav- 
ing scarcely any tract that might be 
called a neck. The water line comes 



cp* :v> jkNHait :&ie lik^wtC'T <v5sj5V^ vvf ^Uk^ 
WLcagswhen; dk**f^ ;^j^x»st th< KvSxs 
A> thjEt the bcni tAi^ifs :3!k>< rvst Ix^httx v>tt 
the wAter I:ke ;ii Gutk oc ^HJl^*^^^|>^^v 
The he»i cs heM i^msi the sfttsae ^Jcvc *s 
the N.xlv litcevtlv ^Han m ftv^^^v >i^*' th;iW 
the t\*p of the he;KE abkH b*ck At^ v^w 
the suae le\>^L The \\hv>le birvii At yi 
tittle dcst^nce K^i^^ks oKXrt like « bUv^k of 
wvod i^^iatin^ on the waiter We vUd 
not once see one ilyin^. The\ ;aU prv- 
fenred to dive. One which was sh\^ At 
and probably sli^htlv wvntndevt At- 
tempted ti^ take flight bttt tAilexl tv^ ^et 
clear of the water, and at1[er dr^A^ii^ 
along the surface fvn sewral feet, in- 
stantly dove. The great eAse Atul nt- 
pidity which is shown in diving Awd 
traveling under water is rxnuArkAble. 
When we showeil a sjHvimcti tv^ the 
boatman, he said that it was oaIKhI a 
"foi>l-hen." beciuise it wi>uKl not ^et out 
of the way, but gener^dlv aUowkhI a 
boat to run right over it. UiAvever I 
think the temt *"twl'hen" appr\^pri«tex 
for thev certainlv ftnUeii usnmuv tinges. 
We heard no note and therx.^ wnis never 
but one in sight at a time. They were 
mostly seen alxnit a quarter of u nnle 
from shore. The finxi cinisistcil entirx^- 
Iv of a small vellow cnistaoean, which 
filled their gidlets. We siuv none of 
these an V where near the surfaiH." of the 
water, so they mUvSt have been caught 
by diving to a a^nsiderable depth, *l ho 
water where the Auklets were feeding 
was from thirtv to one hundred fathoms 
in depth. The RhinocertKs .\uklct is 
probably a regular comuion winter 
visitant along our coast. 

^ tf^ t^ 

Mr. a. p. Rin>iN<;TON writes from 
Santa Barbara: "While dcsocmling \Uv 
road over the vSan Marcos Pass here re- 
cently, we came upon a Condor who al- 
lowed us to approach within fifty yards 
or so before taking wing. I opposed 
any attempt fo secure the bird, thinking 
that the i)ossibility of an egg in the fn 
ture might be of more value than the 
skin. We can almost guarantee at least 
the .y/i,'-/// of this species in a (hiy's trip 
down the vSanta Yne/ range." 
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Prominent Callfornian Ornitholoaists. W. OnO EMERSON. 



MANY of the oologists and orni- 
thologists of today will remember 
tenderly the time when the writ- 
ings of the older field workers were 
read, like fairy tales, with an awe in- 
describable, and numbered among those 
who wrought these charms, is the sub- 
ject of our sketch, Mr. W. Otto Kmer- 
son. Mr. Emerson, whose cordial man- 
ner and wealth of entertaining bird 
topics have ranked him as one of the 
foremost pio- 
neer ornitholo- 
gists of Cali- 
fornia, has 
spent twenty 
years in active 
field work at 
Haywards and 
along the 
coast, his work 
com ni e n c i n g 
about iSSo, ten 
years after he 
came to Cali- 
fornia from his 
home sixty 
miles west of 
Chicago. Al- 
most all of his 
notes were 
published in 
the Ornitholo- 
gist &" Oahgist. 
to the columns 
of which maga- 
zine he was a 
popular and 
frequent con- 
tributor, Mr. 
Emerson later 
c<mtributed to 

the Niiiologist and will henceforth pub- 
lish his notes in the Buu.etix. 

Two papers of special value were 
published in the Proceedings of the 
California Academy of Sciences, one on 
"Winter Birds of San Diego Co., Cal. 
in i884, and "Birds and Eggs from the 
l-'arallon Islands" in 1SS7, edited by 
Mr. Walter E- Bryant. The latter 
paper coniprised the first complete ob- 
servalifiiis ever made on the Ishmd I'ird 




life, eighty-one species or varieties be- 
ing noted in the months of May and 
June 1887. During Mr. Emers<m's field 
work he has taken ten birds new to the 
fauna of California and published over 
thirty papers. His present collection 
consists of 3.000 skins and 10.000 eggs, 
many with nests, 

Mr. Emerson is now serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, having previously 
occupied other 
positions of 
honor in the 
Club and hav- 
ing been al- 
ways one of its 
active mem- 
bers and sup- 
porters. Mr. 
Emersnn is an 
ardent natural- 
ist within the 
full meaning 
of the term, 
and has made 
photog r a p h y 
as much a part 
of his collect- 
ing as the gun, 
while his note 
books, care- 
fully kept for 
twenty years. 
contains a 
wealth of val- 
uable notes on 
the birds of the 
coast counties 
of California. 
The Bulletin 
will soon print 
his list of the Birds of Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty. His skill as a taxidermist, and hjs 
exquisite touch as an arti.st are not less 
pronounced than the other traits which 
mark him as a true naturali.st. Only 
those who have known Mr. Kmerson 
pervionally can appreciate his cordiality 
and he is today one of the mo,st popu- 
lar ornithologists of the Golden State. 
The portrait given is one of Mr. Emer- 
son in his artist costume. C. B, 
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Nesting of Hylocichla aonalaschkee auduboni in tll6 SiClTd NcVdddS. 

BY I^YMAN BEI<DING, STOCKTON, CAI,. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Mar. 4, 1899. J 



THIS is the bird I named Tardus 
sequoiensis a few years ago, but as 
I neglected to send enough speci- 
mens to the Committee of the A. O. U. 
to convince them it was worthy of a 
new name, they finally ^'considered it 
to be identical with the Audubon^s Her- 
mit Thrush of the Rocky Mountains," 
and I suppose it so stands at present. 
By any other name it would sing just 
as sweetly. 

It is the finest song bird of the Pa- 
cific Coast, breeding in many localities 
in the Sierras, on both slopes, usually 
choosing damp, densely-wooded locali- 
ties for a summer home. It begins to 
sing about the middle of May at 5,000 
feet altitude, below which it is seldom 
found in summer, and sings until about 
the first of September, when it leaves 
for warmer regions. 

Altogether I have found seven nests 
of this bird; all of them were within a 
few feet of paths. They were mostly 
well-concealed, but one was the reverse, 
having been saddled on a fallen, dead, 
barkless fir sapling, with nothing to 



hide it except a few dead and leafless 
twigs. This nest contained four young 
which were quite fit to leave the nest 
about the middle of June. The eggs 
appear to be four or less. Three of the 
nests were in yew trees ( Taxus), one 
was in a hazel bush {Corylus) and two 
were in deer brush {Ceanothus), The 
highest was about ten feet from the 
ground and the lowest about three feet. 
There was more or less moss {Hypntim) 
in all of the nests though the materials 
used in them varied considerably. 

I hope this information will help or- 
nithologists to find a few eggs of this 
very interesting bird and that they will 
forever afterward refrain from molest- 
ing this charming songster, to which I 
am indebted for many, many happy 
hours. Two photographs of one nest 
were kindly taken at my request, in 
1898, but Mr. L. E. Hunt of Berkeley, 
Cal. The nest represented was built 
on a fallen cone of a sugar pine {P. 
lambertiand) which had lodged in a deer 
brush. 



A Day With the Raptores. 

BY ERNEST ADAMS, SAN JOSE, CAI,. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Mar. 4, 1899.] 



JUST as the messengers of Old Sol 
were speeding away toward the 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, on the 
morning of April 12, 1898, I was urging 
my pony up the gentle grade toward 
Mt. Hamilton. Why I had decided to 
go in that direction I could not tell; I 
could not boavSt of Buteos I had taken in 
that vicinity, nor of Bubos, and when 
the thought of seeing eggs of the Gold- 
en Eagle in situ entered my head I cast 
it out, declaring that it belonged to 
only such fellows as Barlow and Taylor. 
I had grown careless of late; my Kites 
had failed me, my favorite grove for 
collecting eggs of the smaller birds had 
been cut down, and now my destination 
was perhaps as good as any I had in 
mind, though it was quite probable that 
Beck had been over the same ground 



only a short time before. And right 
here let me say if there is anyone who 
hopes to find his first ^%% of Aquila 
chryscBtos, he must beware of this col- 
lector whose climbers mark many a tree 
east of here! I had to learn the lesson 
once though it cost me a fine set. I 
will not say how long I continued my 
delightful ride before hitching my horse 
and vStarting over the hills on foot, for 
that is one of those secrets that only 
oologists have. 

April 18, 1896 I had removed from a 
newly constructed nest only ten feet in 
a small oak, one ^%^ of a Western Red- 
tail, advanced in incubation. On April 
13, 1897 a friend found two young 
Horned Owls in this same nest and I 
was hoping to find the old bird there 
this year, but you can imagine my sur- 
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prise when I beheld a hawk leave the 
nest and sail off in the air. The nest 
had been greatly enlarged and con- 
tained two fresh eggs. They resembled 
the one taken in 1896 but there are no 
distinguishing marks of identity, and I 
am yet undecided whether this old nest 
was occupied by the original pair of 
birds or a new pair. It seems alto- 
gether probable that they were the 
same ones which nested in 1896, though 
I am sure they were not there the fol- 
lowing year. Passing on, I visited the 
hollow under a large rock and tree 
from which I took a beautiful set of two 
Turkey Vulture's eggs two years be- 
fore, but there were no signs of its hav- 
ing been inhabited since. From an old 
nest situated in the hollow of an oak 
seventeen feet from the ground, I took 
a nice vSet of two Horned Owls measur- 
ing 2.13x1.81 and 2.13x1.85. Two nests 
of the Desert Sparrow Hawk were 
found, each about twenty feet from the 
ground in oak trees, one cavity con- 
taining four eggs, the other an incom- 
plete set of two. 

Then came one of those long tramps 
which you are led to take by seeing a 
mirage of most beautiful eggs, and 
though as you come to the top of each 
hill you swear you will go no farther 
than the next, you are led on and on 
until the sun, after repeated warnings, 
slowly sinks behind the distant moun- 
tains and hight claims her own. 

Woe to the person who meets the 
collector at this time if it has been an 
"off day" with him. But it was not 
quite as late as this when I seated my- 
self on a rock at the top of my lavSt hill 
and looked with longing eyes toward 
the next, beyond which I knew must 
be the best canyon in the country. I 
could not resist and havStened over. A 
Redtail catching sight of me left her 
nest with loud discordnant screams, and 
well she might scream for never again 
was she to see those three beautiful 
eggs, except perchance some day, 
mounted and holding an edified posi- 
tion over my cabinet, she may look 
down upon them through her glavSsy 
eyes as I show them to an interested 
friend. On and on I went until, ccmi- 
ing out of a little ravine, I saw another 
hawk resting on her nest. She too, 



soon joined her mate on a leafless tree 
fifty yards away. Eagerly I ran to the 
tree but alas, it was a sycamore, its main 
trunk as devoid of limbs as a newly 
formed flag- pole. I looked <iown the 
canon perhaps in the hope of seeing 
Beck coming along with his climbers 
but I was alone. Setting my teeth in 
determination, I conquered the seeming 
impossibility, and there soon lay before 
me not two nor three, but four eggs of 
the Redtail, who was now dashing furi- 
ously at me. The eggs which are rather 
large and evenly washed with a yellow- 
ish brown color, are quite unlike any I 
had ever seen before. 

Far up the canon was another, nest 
and I was still some distance from it 
when the bird flew away. It was not 
a Redtail but a Golden Eagle. I had 
thought there was excitement in col- 
lecting eggs of the White-tailed Kite 
but they are not *'in if at all with the 
Eagles. I felt myself rising far above 
the amateurs and being set down with 
the Upper Ten! There was no more 
hesitation at climbing a sycamore, and 
I had soon traversed the intervening 
twenty-eight feet and was intently gaz- 
ing upon three eggs of this far-famed 
raptore. The eggs are quite large, 
measuring 3.08x2.44; 3.08x2.44; 3.08X 
2.40. One is heavily marked with red- 
dish brown and the other two are near- 
ly covered with lavender intermixed 
with dark brown. Incubation, one 
week. 

Although it has been proven that 
Eagles of this species sometimes lay a 
second time after being robbed, {Osprey 
II, 6-7, p. 84) notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the deposition of these, (April 
12), I am inclined to believe that it was 
their only set. The birds appeared to 
be an old pair and had lost a number 
of wing feathers. The nest was an im- 
meUvSe affair and had probably been 
added to for a number of years. This 
ended my day's collecting, with which 
I was quite satisfied and as 1 hastened 
along over the hills, each star appear- 
ing in the darkened gloom above me 
seemed to whisper, "To be successful 
let not a hill remain between you and 
the next can von, for it is the next in 
which the eagles lay and happiness 
reigns." 
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Nesting of the Water Ouzel. 

BY J. M. WII^LARD, OAKLAND, CAL. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sept. 3, 1898.] 



JOHN 'MUIR^S chapter on the Wat- 
er Ouzel in his ^'Mountains of Cali- 
fornia" aroused a great interest in 
me when I found them nesting on Pes- 
cadero Creek. Pescadero Canon is in 
the heart of a great forest of redwood, 
spruce and pine which covers the moun- 
tains for miles on every side. The 
stream is of good size and the lower 
eight miles before it finds the sea is of 
easy slope. During the spring of 1897 
and 1898 I made several trips to this 
creek and on May 23-24, 1898, nine 
nests were found. 

When we awoke on the morning of 
May 22 it seemed that after raining al- 
most all night, the clouds hid settled 
down over the mountains, soaking the 
interior of the trees where the rain had 
failed to reach. We left our wheels at 
the mountain house and started afoot 
over the 18 miles of wet forest road 
which lay between us and a ranch 
where we were to stop. Once over the 
ridge we could see miles of great red- 
woods, while in the hazy distance was 
the second ridge, yet to be crossed be- 
fore we reached the foot of the grade. 
Under a large bridge that crossed the 
stream was an OuzeFs nest which was 
examined by letting my companion 
down until he could reach it. The nest 
was incomplete, lacking the lining. 
The moss of which it was composed was 
still wet from the soaking the old birds 
had given it, for when they build a nest 
each piece of moss is soaked in the 
stream, the birds dipping it again and 
again. 

Leaving the stream we started over 
the second ridge and reached Pescadero 
Creek. Here we found two more nests, 
both inacceSvSible, as they were placed 
under bridges over which the road 
passed. Both were finished and one 
contained young; the latter nest was 
at least thirty feet above the water and 
from below looked like a ball of green 
moss six inches in diameter. BCvSide it 
was a last year's nest, gray with dust 
that had sifted through from above. A 
great stratum of sandstone pushed out 



into the stream between these two 
bridges and on the up-stream side the 
rock rounded and then dropped straight 
into the rushing water. In a shallow 
cleft, overhung by a large cluster of 
ferns, was another nest. This cleft was 
parallel to the water, and about three 
feet above it, and its edges were so 
rounded that the nest had a very inse- 
cure base,-in fact, when I let my friend 
down by the heels to reach it, it fell in- 
to his hands at first touch. As this nest 
is typical I will describe it. In front it 
looked like a large ball of green moss, 
with a round opening in the middle a- 
bout an inch and a half in diameter. 
The walls were of moss, two inches 
thick in front, but much thinner next 
the rock. A sparse lining of small wat- 
er-soaked twigs was used; but some- 
times the lining is of grass or is dispen- 
sed with entirely. The outer surface of 
the nest was roughly finished, looking 
like the moss-covered rock itself, while 
the inside was comparatively smooth, 
I climbed down to a rock in the stream 
nearly in front of the nest and but a few 
feet away. Immediately a bird flew 
from it and alighted on a rock, where, 
after courtesying a few times in the 
comical way usual with Dippers, she 
flew up stream and We saw her no more. 
This nest contained four eggs in which 
incubation was far advanced. 

Last June I removed an empty nest 
from this identical location and on July 
23, 1898, I found still another in the 
same place, also empty. All were iden- 
tical except in linings, that of June 1897 
being of grass, of May 1898, of twigs, 
while the nest of July 1898 had no lin- 
ing at all. The following day we went 
over the mountains to another canon. 
Our first nest here was oval-shaped and 
placed on the shelf of a high, over-hang- 
ing clifi^, directly above the water. As 
we approached, the parent left, she hav- 
ing been feeding her young. The brok- 
en egg shells had been pushed from the 
nest into the water where they could be 
plainly seen. I knelt on my friend's 
shoulders and he waded into the pool. 
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When I touched the nest the five young 
ones started up their clatter, and re- 
newed it from time to time for nearly 
an hour. When the parents came back 
one went into the nest but flew away 
almost immediately and was soon fol- 
lowed by its mate. The nest was nine 
inches long by seven high, its opening 
two inches across; it was lined with 
soaked sticks. The young were dark- 
skinned and partially feathered. 

Proceeding up the stream some 200 
yards I saw another Ouzel with a large 
worm in her beak. She was very tame 
and allowed me to approach within ten 
feet. Then I sat down on a log while 
she stood on a rock in mid-stream, cour- 
tesying from side to side and twitching 
her tail. Soon she flew past me down 
stream to her nest on a moss-covered 
clay bank, about eight feet above the 
running water. It was not so well built 
as the others and more bulky. The 
young were nearly feathered, as one 
little fellow showed by crawling into 
the opening to look out. Almost half a 
mile down stream from this one, past 
the cliff nest where the parents were 
industriously feeding their babies, we 
found another nest. At this point in 
the canon the stream ran over bedrock 
for several hundred feet, at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. The water ran 
very swiftly in a natural sluice, worn 
out of the solid slate. This sluice was 
about five feet wide, close to a deep 
cliff, and on a shelf of this cliff, several 
feet above the foam of the stream, was 
an Ouzel's nest. Needless to say I did 
not disturb it as it contained birds. 

At the foot of the incline just men- 
tioned, the water struck a great rock, 
rebounded into the air and fell twenty 
or thirty feet into a large, deep pool. 
On either side of this pool the cliffs rose 
hundreds of feet, sheer on one side and 
overhanging on the other, stopping all 
passage down stream. On the farther 
side of the pool was a shallow cave a- 
bove which another pair of Ouzels had 
built their nest on a projection of rock. 
The young must have been pretty well 
grown and kept up a great clatter. On 
returning to Pescadero Canon a boy 
showed me another nest of this interest- 
ing bird. This one was built in the 
roots of an upturned tree which the 



stream had undermined. The water 
flowed directly under and about three 
feet below the nest, which contained 
four fresh eggs. On July 20, 1898, I 
was again in Pescadero Canon and lo- 
cated still another nest in the roots of 
an old tree which had floated down 
stream and lodged under a great rock. 
There were young in the nest and at 
that late date they must have been 
nearly matured. Thus out of nine 
nests found May 22, 23 and 24, one had 
fresh eggs, one incubated eggs» one wa^ 
incomplete and the others held young 
of varying ages. 

W W ^ 

Early Hummingbirds' Nesting. 

With accustomed regularity the hum- 
mingbirds are found nesting in Cali- 
fornia soon after the dawn of the New 
Year. The severity or mildness of the 
winters affect them not at all and a walk 
in January will usually disclose one or 
more of the tiny creatures buzzing about 
the cypress trees where the early nests 
are more often placed. Mr. Walter E. 
Bryant records the first nest and eggs of 
C anna for 1899, at Santa Rosa, Cal. 
January 28. On February 12 I collect- 
ed a nest of two eggs near Mt. View, 
Santa Clara, Cal., in which incubation 
was well begun. The nest was in a cy- 
press tree, built on a twig rather close 
to the trunk. 

C. BARI.OW, Santa Clara, Cal. 

© f» fl» 

House Finclies Again. 

Experience has taught me that House 
Finches may nest anywhere. I have 
found them occupying nests of orioles, 
towhees, grosbeaks, cliff swallows, 
blackbirds and portions of hawks* 
abodes; besides tin cans, old hats and 
stove pipes and now I shall add hol- 
low limbs. One bird entering the open- 
ing of a small cavity actually squeezed 
her way back for two and a half feet to 
sit on her eggs in total darkness. An- 
other reared her brood in the deep cav- 
ity of a Californian Woodpecker in an 
oak while a third selected a similar hole 
in a telegraph pole. The latter con- 
tained six eggs. Ernest Adams, San 
Jose, Cal. 
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Ufttn %i a CaRftriia CMitr. 

BY H. G. RISING, LOS ANGBLBS, CAL. 
[Read before the Soatbem Dhrisioo of the Cooper Om. Chib, Jan. 26, 1899.] 



I WAS out on a hunting trip after 
deer, with a party of three Santa 
Monica boys and a rancher named 
Decker, who was showing us over the 
mountains. We had divided our party, 
and Decker and myself were together, 
while the others went in a different di- 
rection. We started before daylight 
and hunted until about 9 o'clock with- 
out seeing any deer. We decided that 
there was no use in trying any more 
that morning, and started for the cabin 
in which we were camped. When we 
came to the top of one of the rocky 
ridges, which we had to cross, we 
stopped a moment to get our breath as 
the climbing was rather steep. In front 
of us lay a very deep rocky canyon, 
and opposite the point on which we 
stood was a limestone cliff, about 175 
feet high. The canyon dropped down 
in a succession of small waterfalls 
through an opening in this cliff. We 
were a little above the top of the cliff 
and consequently had a fine view of it. 
While standing there I noticed an 
adult Vulture perched about twenty- 
five feet below the top of the cliff and 
showed her to Decker. We watched 
her a few minutes and then tried to 
scare her by shouting at her, but she 
would not take wing. We then threw 
stones at her but they all fell short, 
striking the cliff far below her perch. 
At last Decker proposed that I should 
shoot at the cliff near her but I de- 
clined, saying that he had better do so 
as his rifle was smaller than mine. I 
cautioned him to be careful not to hit 
her, and he told me that he was going 
to shoot to one side of where she sat. 
He raised his rifle and fired, and I was 
astonished to see her go tumbling and 
fluttering down the cliff. I " turned . to 
Decker and proceeded to remonstrate 
with him for shooting the bird, but he 
declared that he had not shot at her 
and did not understand how he had 
made such a bad shot. 

I told him that, as he had killed her, 
I might as well try to get her skin but 
he said that it was impossible to get to 
the bottom of the cliff, as the falls above 
and below could not be passed without 



a rope. I intended to try however, so 
I started to get below the cliff so as to 
climb up. Meanwhile Decker went 
back to camp. When part way down 
the cliff I saw a young Vulture sitting 
on a narrow ledge about half way up 
the cliff, and off to one side of the gorge 
where the water came through. I then 
understood why the old bird would not 
leiave. After a hard climb I at last 
reached the base of the cliff and there 
found the old bird with one wing crip- 
pled, but still full of fight. After a 
hard tussle with her, I at last succeeded 
in killing her by driving the heavy 
blade of my knife into her brain. She 
used her beak and claws with good ef- 
fect and I would have been well 
scratched had I not had on heavy over- 
alls and leather leggings. She also 
fought with her wings, striking a pretty 
severe blow. I found later while skin- 
ning her that she had been struck 
either by the bullet glancing, or by a 
splinter of rock, as the only wound she 
had was a severe bruise on the breast 
next the wing and the bone broken, 
while the skin was still intact. The 
bullet must have flattened out and had 
sufficient force to break the bone and 
still not break the skin. 

After disposing of the old bird I 
thought that I would try and climb a 
little nearer the young one so as to get 
a better look at it. I climbed up the 
falls until opposite the ledge on which 
the young bird sat and was delighted 
to find that it ran all the way over to 
the fall, so that I could get across with- 
out much difficulty. I went across, and 
when I got nearly to the bird the ledge 
widened out to a width of about five 
feet. The young one immediately 
showed fight, and I found that if I tried 
to do anything with it on the ledge, 
that it would surely throw me over. So 
I poked it off with my rifle which I still 
carried, and it half flew and half fell to 
the bottom. I left my rifle on the ledge 
and went down the way I came, as fast 
as I dared climb. When I reached the 
bottom I found the young one on top 
of a big boulder that was about fifteen 
feet high. I climbed up a sycamore 
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sapling, that fortunately was growing 
close beside the rock, and soon poked 
him off with a dry limb. By the time I 
had got down again he was across the 
canyon and hopping up the rocks on 
the opposite side, using both his wings 
and his feet. I started up after him 
and reached up and caught him by one 
leg, just as he was about to make an- 
other jump. He reached down with 
his beak for my hand, but I was fortu- 
nate-enough to get hold of his neck 
with my other hand before he caught 
me. He struggled and flapped his 
wings and I had a hard time of it for a 
few minutes, but at last I managed to 
tie his feet with my handkerchief. I 
then tore the braid off the brim of my 
hat and tied his beak securely, getting 
two or three awful pinches before I 
finished. I then slung him over my 
shoulder, holding him by the feet, and 
started to climb up the canyon, leaving 
the dead bird and my rifle to take care 
of themselves. At last I got up over 
the falls, getting some hard tumbles 
meanwhile. Every time I had a par- 
ticularly hard stretch to climb he would 
spread his wings and try to fly and 
would pull me over and down I would 



go to the bottom, and not as comfort- 
ably as I would have liked. However, 
I at last got him to camp and put him 
in an old chicken house, which was on 
the place. That afternoon one of the 
boys and I went back and brought the 
rifle and dead Vulture to camp. 

The next afternoon I got him to eat 
some raw venison by putting a small 
piece on the end of a sharp stick. At 
first he would pick at it, but after a 
while he got tired and would only open 
his mouth and hiss. I then forced a 
piece of paper in his throat and he had 
to swallow it to keep from choking. 
After a little he began to understand 
that it was good to eat and then there 
was no further trouble about his eating. 
Inside of three days he would eat out 
of my fingers without offering to peck 
at me. I had more trouble in teaching 
him to drink but finally managed to 
teach him that also. He measured just 
eight feet across the wings when I pro- 
cured him, and was probably about five 
months old. I captured him on the 
25th day of August, 1898. He is grow- 
ing right along, and seems to be in per- 
fect health, and gives promise of be- 
coming a very fine pet. 



Nesting of the Wilson's Snipe in Utah. 



ACCORDING to most, if not all the 
authorities, this species nests in 
the north, but I have found them 
breeding in this locality in abundance 
and have taken their eggs for several 
years. They arrive early in April, as 
soon as the snow is off the shallow 
ponds and low lands, and their whistle 
becomes a familiar vSound both during 
the day and in the evening. Nest 
building commences soon after they ar- 
rive and nests have been found from 
April 29 to as late as July 11. 

The nests are invariably placed with- 
in a few inches of the water, either 
stagnant, or by the side of irrigating 
ditches or wavSte streams. The nest is 
composed of dry wire grass loosely laid 
into a shallow platform, though occas- 
ion all v raivSed two or three inches above 
the surface of the ground. OccavSion- 
ally they select for a site the top of a 
hummock, but usually the nest is flat 
on the gnmnd and extremely difficult 
to find as the eggs and nest have the 
general appearance of the surrounding 



dead grass and rushes. 

The eggs exhibit the greatest possi- 
ble variation in markings and colors, a 
well selected series showing about the 
handsomest variation of any I have 
seen, unless it be those of the Sharp- 
vShinned Hawk. Typical specimens 
are of a dull yellow background, shad- 
ed and overlaid with bold heavy black- 
ish and brown markings. These mark- 
ings are usually long in proportion to 
their width and form a "corkscrew*' ap- 
pearance on the shell, extending from 
the pointed end of the egg in an ob- 
lique right direction, and seldom straight 
toward the larger end. In some speci- 
mens the ground color is a bright yel- 
lowish ^hade in which cavSe the mark- 
ings are usually very bold and distinct; 
in others the markings are highly 
colored running through all the shades 
from rich sienna to deep brown and 
blackish. The bird is never shot here 
for game and breeds without molesta- 
tion. H. C. Johnson, 

American Fork, Utah, Jan. 27, ^99. 
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Coming of the Mockingbird. 

BY W. OTTO EMERSON, HAYWARDS, CAL- 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, March 4, 1899.] 



MY first acquaintance with Mimus 
in the vicinity of Haywards was 
on Nov. 28, 1888 when one was 
seen feeding on late pears left in the 
trees. He had been making his home 
about the orchard for a month or more, 
singing cheerily every bright, sunny 
day and so far as known this was the 
first occurrence of the Mockingbird so 
far north as San Francisco, although it 
is a resident of Southern California, 
frequenting the orange groves. The 
Mockingbird was not seen about Hay- 
wards again until October, 1894 when 
he made his appearance in a winter 
pear tree beside the house. All through 
the clear days of winter he could be 
heard sii^ging gaily from the tops of 
the pear or large pepper trees, now and 
then mimicing and silencing all the 
other birds about the place, with very 
low, subdued notes. 

As the spring days lengthened his 
song became stronger, and could be 
heard through all the dale, the neigh- 
bors each commencing to notice and to 
claim him. By the latter part of April 

1895 he disappeared only to return in 
November, and quickly leave as though 

/ som^ duty called him. It was Nov. 2, 

1896 when he niext came and I have 
now grown to look for him as a regular 
wandering winter minstrel. He has 
become so tame as to take up his roost- 
ing place in a climbing Cherokee rose 
vine which runs over the rear gable of 
the house, close to a window at which 
is my w^ork table. I could look on him 
as he came to his lodgings, which were 
always approached with a sharp out- 
cry, while at other times he would an- 
nounce it was roosting time by perch- 
ing on the tall flowering .spikes of a 
garden plant and crying out in a harsh 
clicking note which could be heard for 
several hundred feet. Then he would 
jump into the air, spread his black and 
white wings, and sail over the ridge of 
the house to his one favorite branch 
among the climbers, where he always 

" sat facing the side of the house. 

In the morning the same warning 



notes were given before he would leave 
the climber and after feeding early he 
would generally perch himself on the 
ridge of the house to salute the sun as 
it touched this point. Following a 
rainy day he would alight on the 
ground to feed on the worms which 
seem to come up after a warm rain. I 
have noticed that after eating his fill of 
the pink pepper berries he would go to 
rest on the house ridge and disgorge 
the hard kernels of the seed, as I have 
also seen the Cedar Waxwings do. My 
attention was first drawn to this by 
finding great numbers of seed kernels 
in the roof gutters, an.d on watching 
the Mockingbird one morning I noticed 
that the mode of throwing them out 
was by jerking his head to one side; 
this dislodged the kernels and the pulp 
of the berries was retained. The Wax- 
wings come in May in large bands and 
fill themselves with these berries, fly- 
ing then to orchard or creek trees 
where they sit puffed up in little brown 
ballj;, disgorging the kernels which 
later take root and grow. 

In the spring of 1897 Mhnus began 
to show a great deal of playfulness by 
chasing away the robins from the pep- 
per trees and from about the house 
even down to the orchard, sailing at 
them with his flashing white-barred 
wings and tail, until all had left his 
grounds. At no time does he wander 
off the place nor has he brought a mate 
in returning each fall; perhaps he is 
waiting to see how we will protect him 
first, before venturing to set up house- 
keeping among the fruit orchards and 
gardens of this locality. 

WWW 

Mr. H. C. Johnson writes from 
American Fork, Utah, under date of 
Jan. 22, that a snowstorm prevented 
him from a trip in quest of the breeding 
grounds of Clarke's Nutcracker, but he 
hopes to locate his prize this season, in 
which case Bulletin readers will be 
regaled with an account of the trip, to- 
gether with photographs. 
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Bchoes from the Field. 

Fall Notes from Haywards, Cal. On October 30, 1898 I noticed for the first time 
in this locality the Western Nighthawk (C virginianus henryi.) It was flying 
southward high in air just after sun-down in long zigzag sweeping circles, no 
doubt feeding as it flew to a more inviting winter home. In nineteen years* ob- 
servation at Hay wards this is my first record of the Nighthawk. I am told they 
are common on the east side of the range in the San Joaquin valley. At Poway, 
San Diego Co., they occur commonly as spring migrants. 

Red Breasted Nuthatch. {Sitta canadensis,) These Nuthatches made their 
appearance in scattering pairs among the blue gum trees, live oaks and almond 
trees. In the latter they seemed to find abundant food as I noted them busy 
picking into the nuts on September 3, 1898. They were common in the gum trees 
about the Oakland hills and in Marin Co., where I am told they were seen in 
large bands. This is their first appearance at Hay wards since October 24, 1882. 

Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. (^Regulus satrapa olivaceus,) Observed 
feeding among the willows back of Oakland on October 22, 1898. Have not been 
noticed about Haywards since October 16, 1884. 

Townsend's Sparrow. (/*. iliaca unalaschcensis^ Have been unusually com- 
mon this fall, coming into the gardens about the house and hedges but generally 
shy and keeping to the thick brush of the creek banks and canon sides. The 
earliest arrival in ten years* observations is for this season, September 25, 1898. 

Red-breasted Sapsucker. {Sphyrapicus ruber ^ Have seen an unusual 
number of this alpine species, a number having taken a fancy to a big blue gum 
(eucalyptus) tree in the yard, where, on warm sunny days, they would go to peck 
holes and suck the rich sap that flows freely in the cold fall months. One I found 
in a willow tree trying to get the best of a yellow jacket^s nest, dodging back and 
forth either to get a mouthful of their stored sweets or the jackets themselves. 
Most of the fall birds have a darker colored breast than the spring plumaged birds 
which are bright scarlet. They arrive at Haywards in October and November 
and again in March on their way to the high Sierras. 

Mountain Song Sparrow. {Melospiza fasciata nwntana.) A pair of these 
Sparrows I took on December 16, 1897 among the dead bull rushes on the edge of 
a salt marsh below Haywards, forming a new county record. They are a form of 
Melospiza easil}'^ overlooked by most collectors, as also is M. fasciata guttata. The 
latter have been seen several times this winter. My records for Haywards have 
been March 10, 1880, November 23, 1882, October 28, 1883, January 18, 1888 and 
October 13, 1898. W. Otto Emerson, Haywards, Cal. Dec. 9, 1898. 

Persistent Nesting of the Anna's Hummingbird. For several years an Anna's 

Hummingbird had reared her young in a cork elm in front of my home, and in 
1897 I again welcomed her. On Feb. 16 the nest contained one ^g^ but that night 
a heavy wind storm brushed it against an adjoining limb and the little home was 
ruined. March 10 the nest containing the second set of eggs situated about twen- 
ty feet from the first, fell into the hands of an eager collector. Weeks passed, 
and although the dainty song of the male was often heard from his favorite perch 
on a telegraph wire, the female could not be found. Imagine my surprise when 
on April 23 as I was passing down the steps, I saw the third nest not six inches 
from my head. I could not molest it, but unfortunately I am not the only col- 
lector in the world, and in a few days the eggs were gone, and yet the good 
mother was not disheartened for in a week she was carrying material for the 
fourth nest, which she was constructing on one of the previous year. This time 
four was the charm. The nests were all of similar construction, the first one, how- 
ever, containing a number of feathers. Ernest Adams, San Jose, Cal. 
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Notes on Lewis' Woodpecker. This woodpecker (^Melanerpes torquaius) is inter- 
esting from the fact that it is neither a winter nor summer bird in this vicinity, 
but one of the most industrious foragers I have observed. Last summer there 
were but few acorns and I failed to notice a single bird though I am told that a 
few of them appeared but left immediately upon the advent of a spell of exceed- 
ingly warm weather. It is my belief that it was not the warm weather, but the 
lack of acorns that induced them to leave. This summer I observed the first bird 
during the last week in August and by the first of September they were observed 
by hundreds in one locality. From the diversity of size and plumage I am cer- 
tain that the parent birds were accompanied by their broods. Their favorite re- 
sort is an eastern slope, wooded with white and live oak with now and then a bull 
• pine and some clumps of underbrush, chaparral etc. Here there were acorns in 
abundance and the birds were numerous. They are now greatly diminished in 
numbers and less clamorous, but scattering birds may be seen in the hills, always 
haunting the oaks. The little Californian Woodpecker resents the intrusion and 
may often be seen sprinting after its big cousin, with malice in every movement. 
I am curious to know where the birds nest and if the acorn forms any part of 
their food, or whether it is the tender grub which induces them .to such industry. 
Again I would like to know why these birds store up so much food and then 
leave it for other birds to eat, for certain it is that they are not here to eat it 
themselves. John M. Wei^ch, Copperopolis, Calaveras Co., Cal. Dec. 18, 1898. 

Notes on Audubon's Warbler and the Individuality of Eggs, in order to satisfy my 

curiosity, I shot a male Audubon's Warbler on Jan. 17 and placed the contents of 
its stomach under a microscope. I found that it contained, with the exception of 
a small black beetle, and a worm about one-half inch long, nothing but bits of 
grass. These warblers are abundant every year during the winter in this local- 
ity. They spend most of their time on the ground, feeding on grass in the or- 
chards. 

In further proof of the individuality of eggs, I have sets of eggs in my collec- 
tion from two pairs of California Shrikes. Both pair nest within one-half mile of 
my home and I have taken eggs from each for the past five years. The eggs of 
pair No. i are smaller and rounder than the average specimens, and are very 
lightly marked. I have two sets in my collection from this bird. In No. 2 the 
eggs are all heavily marked. I have four sets of eggs from this bird and were it 
not for the set mark, an ^gg taken from one set and placed with the other sets 
from the same bird could not be distinguished. 

Wm. L. Atkinson, Santa Clara, Cal. 

Hylocicbia Ustulata Oedica in the Sierra Nevadas. Mr. Oberhoiser in the Auk 

Jan. 1899 mentions Marysville as one of the breeding localities of his new sub- 
species, — oedica, I am certain the Marysville ustulata is a much better singer than 
that of Santa Cruz and other coast localities where I have heard it, or in any of 
the many localities in the Sierra Nevadas. By the way, it is rarely found above 
4,500 ft. altitude on the west slope, but like several species it ranges up to nearly 
7,000 ft. on the east slope. Some of these, as I remember them, are the House 
Finch and Bullock's Oriole. Our Yellow-billed Magpie seldom gets up to 2,000 ft. 
although the Black-billed Magpie gets up to at least 7,000 ft. I see one or more 
nearly every year at the summit of the C. P. R. R. At Truckee, Cal. and vi- 
cinity it is very common. Lyman Belding, Stockton, Cal. 

Early Bird Arrivals for 1899- Vioi<KT-green Swai.i.ow {Tachycineta thalassina,) 
Observed Dec. 31, 1898. I thought this a rather unusual date to see a number of 
Swallows which I took to be this species, flying about in a violent rain and wind- 
storm at Point Reyes Station, Cal. 

Mountain Bluebird {Sialia artica,) Feb. 5, 1899. At Pinole, Contra Costa 
Co., Cal. I met with a large flock of these birds scattered all through a small val- 
ley of freshly-plowed ground. They were there by hundreds and any number 
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could have been secured. When met with they were feeding in precisely the 
manner of a Sparrow Hawk; they would pause fluttering in one spot, suddenly 
swooping down on some insect and immediately resume another position as be- 
fore, always facing a strong wind which was blowing at the time. 

T. E. S1.EVIN, San Francisco, Cal. 

Oregon Vesper Sparrow in Alameda Co. On the afternoon of October 8, 189$ 

while coming over the foot-hills north-east of Oakland, I shot an Oregon Vesper 
Si^2irrow, Poocaetes gratnineiis afflnis. It was an adult male; one from a flock of 
five that were feeding among some tall grass, growing between two stubble- 
fields. The flock was so hidden in the tall grass, that I saw none except my bird 
until I fired, when the rest flew up, and were soon lost over the crest of a hill. 
So far as I have been able to learn, this is the first Oregon Vesper Sparrow taken 
in Alameda County, although two weeks later, oh October 22, '98 Mr. C. W. Raur 
dall took an adult female from the isame field, and presumably from the same flock. 
November 5, again found me in this field after another Vesper Sparrow, but I 
was doomed to disappointment, for I could not find a single bird. 

John M. Wii^lard, 2221 Elm St., Oakland, Cal. 

American Crossbills in Alameda Co., Cal. For many years I have been on the 
watch for the Crossbill in this part of the San Francisco Bay region, having seen 
them on several trips in Santa Cruz and Monterey counties. The former county 
lies along the ocean shore and in an air line from this locality, so I have naturally 
expected to some day see a few stragglers appear.. In the first' part of Januar}'^ of 
this year, at daylight on two or three occasions I noticed a flock of thick-set, 
quick-flying, piping birds leave the tops of some tall gum trees on the place and 
flyaway. One morning I saw them fly to the top of some tall poplars, where I 
went to make out the species if possible. I saw at once that they were Crossbills 
and were feeding on the buds. Later in the day they flew to a large gum tree 
beside the house, where, after some delay, I made them out with the glass and 
soon secured one. Another was shot from the top of a Monterey cypress where 
they had gone to feed on the seeds of the cones, as I found later, on skinning 
them. Of the two birds shot on Jan. 26, 1899 one was in a greenish-red plumage 
showing a juvenile and was very fat with the crop full of soft seeds of the cypress 
and eucalyptus. The other male was of a rich golden-green plumage, flecked 
with cherr3^-red, showing an immature bird. On Jan. 30, 1899 ^ male was found 
dead under the big gum tree, and which must have been wounded by a long shot 
taken at the flock in the top of the tall trees and died on the cold night of the 
30th. This was a male in adult plumage of a purplish-red with a few yellowish 
and gray feathers showing in the throat. The body of this bird was very thin. 
The weather becoming milder in a day or so the Crossbills disappeared, no doubt 
for their breeding grounds in the pine forests. I saw them in pairs in January 
1897 at Pacific Grove where they could be heard in the pine-tops feeding on the 
seeds of the cones. This was on the edge of a small pond back in the forest. I 
have seen them come to the water's edge to drink. So far as I can find data this 
is their first appearance in Alameda Co. and I should be pleased to hear from 
anyone in the state who has observed them. 

W. Otto Emerson, Hay wards, Cal. 

Albino Dwarf Hermit Thrush and Western Robin. Jan. 12, 1899 being a cold 

windy day drew many birds about the garden to feed, and while watching them 
from a window, one attracted my attention by its odd plumage, looking as though 
it had just arrived from the snowy regions. On shooting it I found it to be a par- 
tial albino Dwarf Hermit Thrush. Three outer tail feathers on one side are pure 
white while those of the other side are only tipped. The secondaries of the wing 
on one side were white-tipped, also several scattered white feathers on the rump 
and back. It proved to be a female and quite fat. 

On I^'eb. 15, 1899 what was my great surprise upon shooting a Western Robin 
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from a pepper tree to have drop at my feet one flecked all over with pure white 
feathers, particularly on the red breast, giving it a beautiful effect. The white 
feathers seemed to be much worn on the edges as though cut. This proved to be 
a female in good condition. Many of the birds of the high Sierras have been 
driven down nearer the coast than usual this winter. Mountain Bluebirds have 
been noticed for the first time in ten years. They spend their time hovering on 
the wing much like the Sparrow Hawks, over the early-sowed grain fields near 
the Bay shores. Their last appearance was Nov. i, 1889. Observed this year on 
Feb. II, 1899. W.Otto Emerson, Haywards, Cal., Feb. 20, 1899. 

California Clapper Rail in Alameda Co. it would be a wise move for the Super- 
visors of Alameda county to declare a closed season, or two successive closed 
seasons, on Rail. This is the only means of preventing this fine bird, now almOvSt 
absent from our marshes, from becoming annihilated. The abundance of birds 
after two closed seasons several years ago demonstrated the wisdom of such a law. 
All the sportsmen I have spoken to on this subject are heartily in favor of a closed 
or much shortened open vSeavSon. Time, trouble and boat hire are now wasted and 
even the dog does*nt see any sport in returning emptj^-handed after a tramp 
through the salt grass and sticky mud. D. A. Cohen, Alameda, Cal. 

Western Evening Grosbeak in Santa Clara Co., Cal. January 2, 1899 there ap- 
peared within the limits of San Jose, Cal., a flock of WCvStern Evening Gros- 
beaks, (Coccothraiistes vesper tinus viojitanus) one of which, a male, was procured. 

Jan. 17, a friend brought me two more males for identification. They were shot 
from a small flock in an orchard three miles southwest of San Jose. The birds 
were fat and oily, their stomachs containing buds of trees. At this time the 
weather was warm and there was but little snow upon the mountains. So far as 
I know, this constitutes a record for Santa Clara county, it being the first recorded 
appearance of this alpine species in the valley. Ernest Adams, San Jo.se, Cal. 

f^ ^ f^ ^ f^ ^ 

The Myrtle Warbler in California and Description of a New Race. 

BY RICHARD C MCGREGOR. 

THE Myrtle Warbler has been recorded as an occasional visitant 
along the whole Pacific Coast of the United States from San Francisco 
north, while its breeding haunts have been located in British Columbia, ^ and 
by Mr. C. H. Townsend « it was found breeding on the Kowak River in Alaska. 
Baird says "Stragglers were seen on Puget Sound and one was taken by 
Dr. Suckiey at Fort Steilacoom, W. T. May i, 1856." 3 The check-list gives it 
as "straggling more or less commonly westward to the Pacific." *. 

By Mr. Belding this species is recorded from the following localities: Wil- 
lamette Valley, Nicasio, Alameda and Contra Costa counties, Haywards, 
Miirphys, Stockton, Marysville and Summit. He also says ''In fall and 
winter it (Myrtle Warbler) is not easily distinguished from Audubon's Warbler 
and being much ICvSs numerous than the latter, is likely to be overlooked in 
California." 5 in the middle west I find this warbler recorded from Boerne, 
South-western Texas, in spring; ^ Colorado, 9000 feet in spring; ^ South- 
eastern Dakota in spring and summer migration ®, abundant migrant in wCvSt- 
ern Manitoba 9. 

I have taken the Myrtle Warbler near Denver, Colorado during spring 
migration. During the past year Mr. T. J. Hoover has* taken near Palo Alto 
about thirty warblers of which thirteen are easily recognizable as Dendroica 
coronata, the others being D. auduboni. Besides those collected by him, Mr. 



I. Bcldinjr's Land Birds Pac. Dist. 210. 2. Auk. IV, 13. 3. Birds N. Am. 272. 4. A. O. V. Check-list, 
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Hoover has three Myrtle Warblers as follows: Berry essa, Beck; Sonoma, Feb. 
2, 1897, Carriger; Battle Creek, Oct. 8, 1898, 2 McGregor. From these records 
it seems that D, coronata is distributed throughout the territory west of the 
Mississippi. There is little doubt that a more careful examination in this 
region will place the Myrtle among our common migrant species. 

The following MS. notes on tl^e Myrtle Warbler as observed near Palo Alto, 
kindly furnished by Mr. Hoover are of interest in this connection: '%ast spring 
I several times noticed a small black and white warbler which was at first refer- 
red to Dendroica nigrescens^ but when secured, three examples proved to be D, 
coronata in which the spring moult was nearly completed. Two of these, male 
and female, were shot on April 10 in small bushes along San Francisquito Creek 
and one male April 16 near the same spot. Two others were seen April 9. Fur- 
ther observation may show that this warbler is a regular spring migrant, instead 
of accidental as heretofore recorded.** 

Mr. H. Ward Carriger of Sonoma, California has permitted me to incorporate 
his notes also in my present paper. Mr. Carriger says: 

"Previous to the year 1896 I had never secured any specimens of this bird but 
found them quite common during that year. They were first noticed along a 
creek in the valley and it was their note which first attracted attention. I se- 
cured two specimens on Jan. 21, which appeared to be young of the year. After 
this date they were common and twenty or more could be seen whenever I visit- 
ed the hills, where they seemed to stay more than the Audubon's. They were 
common in 1897, and at the present time (Dec. 1898) are as abundant as Audu- 
bon's. There is some difference in the call notes of the two warblers, but both ar- 
rive and leave together." 

Having compared a fairly good series of eastern and western skins, I have 
found no difference in colors or markings between the two lots, but there is such 
a discrepancy in wing and tail lengths, both for males and females, that I believe 
the western bird may be recognized as having sub^pecific rank. I will therefore 
suggest that the new race be known as: 

Dendroica coronata hooveri subsp. nov. Hoover's Warbler. 

Subsp. char. In colors and markings like Dendroica coronata ^ but with wing and tail much 
longer. 

7>/^, No. 1988, ^ ad. Coll. T. J. Hoover, Palo AUo, California, April 16, 1898. In summer 
plumage. Above bluish-slate, streaked with black; top of head more finely streaked; crown, 
rump and sides with patches of lemon yellow; superciliary stripe, eyelids, throat, belly, spots 
behind nostrils, two bars on wings and spot on inner web of three outer tail feathers, white; 
cheeks and lores, black; feathers of bre?*st black centered. Wing, 3.00; tail 2.31; exposed cul- 
men, .38. 

Geog. Dist. Western United States, breeding probably in British Columbia and Alaska. 

The presence or absence of yellow on the throat is quite sufficient to distinguish 
spring examples of D. auduboni and D. hooveri, but with fall or winter specimens 
this mark is not so evident, when the following diagnoses may be of help. 

Throat, yellow; white patch on wing; white of tail on inner webs oi four or five Outer 
feathers; a white spot on each eyelid; no white spot in front of eye; lores, bluish ash. 

atiduboni. 

Throat, white; two white bands on wings; white spots of tail on three outer feathers; 
eyelids and a superciliary stripe, white; the latter often interrupted in front of eye; lores, 
black. hooveri. 

None of these characters alone are enough to identify winter birds; all of the 
differences must be considered before pajssing on a specimen. The table of meas- 
urements shows the relative sizes of males and females of eastern and western 
forms. I have also given measurements of five males of Audubon's Warbler. No 
material from the middle west has been available for the present paper so that 
the eastern range of the new race remains to be determined. It will probably be 
found to intergrade with D, coronata. 
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I am indebted to Mr. L. M. I>x)mis for the use of birds in the collection of the 
California Academy of Sciences. This new form is named for my friend, Mr. 
Theodore J. Hoover, who collected the types and kindly placed his material in my 
hands for examination. 
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EDITORIAL, NOTES. 



We shall print from time to time, the por- 
traits of well known Californian ornithologists, 
and as a commencement of the series Mr. 
Emerson's likeness appears in this issue. 

It is so seldom that the veteran ornithologi- 
cal workers of California appear in print, that 
we present Mr. Belding's notes on the Audu-r 
bon's Hermit Thrush in this issue with pleas- 
ure. The Bulletin is also under obligation 
to Mr. Belding for a recent generous donation 
to the Club's publishing fund. 

Commencing with this issue there will ap- 
pear upon this page of the Bulletin, the date 
upon which the paper is mailed to subscribers. 
This is done to give an actual date of publica- 
tion to the contributions, for in the case of 
certain articles such as records or -descriptions 
of birds and hitherto unknown observations 
on their nesting habits, priority is an essential 
feature. The Bulletin wishes to protect the 
rights of its contributors in a matter to which 
we believe all scientific journals should give 
attention. No. 1 was mailed Jan. 14. 

In keeping with the onward march of the 
protection of game, the sportsmen of Santa 
Barbara Co. have recently organized a county 
(iame Protective Association, with the promise 
that it will enforce the existing State and 
County laws governing the unlawful taking of 
game and fish. Mr. Alfred P. Redington of 
Santa Barbara, one of the Cooper Club's active 
meml)ers, is secretary of the new organization 



and if all its members prove as active as Mr. 
Redington in the work, we venture to say a 
wholesome respect for the law will soon be in- 
spired in those who hunt and fish out of seas- 
on. The secretary writes: "We have the mis- 
fortune to deal with a class of vandals at the 
upper end of this great county who seem in- 
clined to look at all such law and order, or 
any attempt to enforce it, as an outrage on the 
rights of an American citizen:" To which we 
add that the quicker these "citizens" are re- 
lieved of their "rights" in this direction the 
better. We wish the new organization in 
Santa Barbara county every success and hope 
it may stimulate the sportsmen of other coun- 
ties to similar action for the necessity of game 
protection is becoming more evident each 
year. 

As we ^o to press the Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Ornithological Club reaches us in the form 
of a neat double number which completes Vol. 
2 of this creditable publication. With this 
number Mr. Leon J. Cole becomes Editor-in- 
Chief with Percy Selous and Dr. Robt. H. 
Wolcott as associates. The Michigan Club is 
doing valuable, systematic work in its state 
and its Bulletin which affords a means of dis- 
pensing the results of the Club's work, merits 
the support of all. The Bulletin always pre- 
sents an attractive appearance and a substan- 
tial table of contents, with many short notes, 
which cannot fail to interest the ornithologist. 
The Bulletin reciprocates the compliments 
of its Michigan contemporary and wishes it all 
success for 1/599. 

We are happy to note that the Ospreyy after 
some delay occasioned by its "migration" 
from New York to Washington D. C. and the 
necessity of' a change of printers when the 
back numbers were well under way, is now 
almost even on its issues and will soon be on 
time each month with its wealth of bird news. 
With Mr. Fuertes as Art Editor we shall ex 
pect some nice things in the line of plates, al- 
though we could wish for nothing more thaft 
some of the surpassing bird groups he has 
given us during the past year. Under the 
editorial management of Dr. Coues some strik- 
ing department features have been introduced. 
Current topics and reviews are handled under 
the caption "In the Osprey's Claws" in a mas- 
terly and impartial manner. While the (^5- 
prey will doubtless continue to show a full list 
of prominent contributors, we venture to say 
that Dr. Coues' able editorial management will 
attract many subscribers in itself. Many in- 
teresting articles grace the October, November 
and December numbers and the Osprey has the 
field it aspires to fill all to itself. That it will 
fill it most satisfactorily no one will doubt and 
we trust all Californians will accord it support. 

The Bulletin finds it necessary to issue 
twenty pages with this number, in order to 
dispose of a quantity of delayed material on 
hand. With eighty active members in the 
field, covering a large territory, our readers 
can feel assured of missing nothing in the way 
of news notes from the West. 

This issue of the Bulletin was mailed Mar. 15. 
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Description of a New California Song Sparrow. 

BY RICHARD C. MCGREGOR. 

EXAMINATION of a small series of Melospiza from Battle Creek shows that 
there exist in the northern Sacramento valley two races of the Song Sparrow. 
Four examples sent Mr. Robert Ridgway were thus commented upon by him: 
"Three of those from Battle Creek are typical M,f, heermanni, by far the most 
northern specimens I have seen of that form, and proving, I think, that this is the 
resident form of the Sacramento basin, as I had already suspected. It is this form 
which breeds at Stockton. The fourth Battle Creek specimen is probably best re- 
ferred to M.f. guttata although it is really an intermediate between that form and 
M,f. Ttiontana or possibly heermajini; much nearer, however, Xo guttata y 

Since taking this specimen above called "intermediate", I have secured three 
song sparrows of similar plumage at Battle Creek and on reaching home I find in 
my collection two sparrows of a dark plumage, one from Enterprise, Butte Co., and 
the other from St. Helena, Napa Co. These six skins are easily distinguished 
froni either ^^^rw^ww/ or ^/^//<^/<^ and form the types of an undescribed race to 
which I give the name: 

Melospiza fasciata ingersoUi, subsp. nov. Tehama Song Sparrow. 

Subsp. char. Most closely related to ^«//tf /a but darker and without rusty wash; spotting of 
lower parts tending more to streaks than to spots as in guttata; -wing slightly longer. Entire 
upper parts, sides of head and flanks are darker and less grayish than in heermanni. 

Type, No. 2222, ^ ad. Coll. R. C. McG., Battle Creek, California, Oct. 19, 1898. Wing, 2.82.* 
tail, 2.74; tarsus, .88; exposed culm en, .44. 

Geog. Dist. Northern Sacramento valley, south in winter to San Francisco Bay. 

Without a Nomenclature of Colors it is impossible for me to describe the abso- 
lute colors of the three forms; typical specimens of the new race are in no way to 
be confused with heermanni. From guttata it is distinguished by the much darker 
and browner dorsum, with centers of feathers almost black; crown stripe obsolete; 
entire plumage lacking the rusty or reddish brown which is characteristic oi guttata. 

Beside the Battle Creek skins four others seem worthy of mention. 

No. 1564. Enterprise, Cal., Oct. 15, 1896. This bird is easily referable to 
ingersoUi though not so dark on the back as are the types. 

No. 1346. Saint Helena, Cal., Dec. 21, 1897. This is intermediate between 
guttata and the new form. 

No. 1345. Saint Helena, Cal., Dec. 22, 1897. Very dark; markings of back al- 
most obsolete; referable to ingersoUi. 

No. 1563. Sebastopol, Sonoma Co., Cal., Dec. 2, 1884. This skin is typical 
g7ittata. 

Specimens from Beaverton, Or., have been used as representing M.f. guttata. 

I take pleasure in naming this race for my friend, Mr. Albert M. Ingersoll of 
San Diego, California. 

TABIvE OF MRASURRMRNTvS. 
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B.Kiiture, while the iUnstratitins amply fnl- 

ir expectatioliH, In fotilcrlnu tiic work of 

induhon Society and in promoting n gcti- 

jjKlnterest in the birds nnd their protcciiou, 

V"/.£i»r deserves the &u(j|>ort of every lover 



Journal of Ihc Maint Orailhotogifill Soeietv 
I, No, r. Jan, .H9<,. 

Tbe Maine ornilhnloKisIs bave readied Uw 
conclusion that in work snccesEfnlly an ofSct«l 
oraau TB required, which sh«U be devoted sole- 
ly lo the interests of tlieir Soejcly. Aceord- 
ingly the initial uunihcr of the y'lHrwd/ lus 
been issned, and witli the names of sitcli well 
known workers as Ora W. Knight. C. H. Mor- 
rcll and others al the head. wV cannot ilouht 
that it win represent well the ornitliology of 
the.great state in which it la pnblislied. The 
initial nnmber coiitaine n report of the Si>- 
cicty's annual mectiug witli several CNCclleni 
papers which were read. We ni.s]i the ticw 
publicntion success and a sulistautial incmue 
in its pages at an early date. 

Maine SpwHman. \1. Nos. 66-b7, Feh.-Mar., 

INM. 

Mustum, V. Nob. i and 4. Jan.. Feb. 18qq, 
OoloKht SVl. No», 1 nnd i. Jan., Feh. (89^ 
Ost-rcy HI. Nos, 3, ? and 4, Oct.-Dec, I898. 

mhau Riilklhi VI, No. 1, Jan. ItfQs. 



Expedition off for tfie Tropics. 

Ou FcbniHry i? there sailed from Kan Fran- 
dsco in the schuoncr SMIa lirlaiiJ as exten- 
sive an expedition aa has recently visited Itopi- 
esl walcTS. The eKpcdltioa has ornithology 
chiefly in view and is under the coitiiriBDd of 
jMr. A. W, .\Hthony, (he well known worker 
orCnlirortiia, Those ncconipanyinv him are 
H. B. Kaeding, Chase Uttlejohn and R. H. 
Beck, ornithologists: R. C. Mcr.regor, iethy- 
ologist; J, M. (iaylord. botanist; C.co. Hiiencer 
and Chns, Jones, asaialnnts and .\rthur Whit- 
lock. Stewart!, The CKpedilion sails direct for 
Anmpala, Honduras. C, A. where the l^ulf of 
Fonscca Will he carefully examined for si«!ci- 
mcns. Thence to Cocos Island and tile C.ala- 
pagos grocp. I f lime pcnni Is the parly will 
then probably go west to Christmas. Fanning 
and I'alniyra, retnrninj; home by way of (he 
Sandwich Islands. Attention will \k given 
chiefly lo birds, fishes and plants, but marine 
invertebrates and mammiils will also he col- 
lected. The expedition will be aliscnt about 
eight months and with snch au array of -aeJen- 
tists we muy expccl some vidunblc work to bt 
accomplished. 

Mr. Wallace Homer, n member of tbe Mnitte 
Ornithological .Society, paid the oditora pleas- 
BUl call on Feb, 27 while en route to his home 
in Mniue, after a pleasant visit through Cnlj- 

Mr. O. W, Howard of 1,0s AugelcB is on lii» 
way to the Huachncn Mts. in Ari/.nna, wlieffc 
he will put in the Kexson Collccliug, He Ife 
truvclling by wagon and bus n jHwd uppOi^ 
ttinity to thoroughly examine the cooittry. 
He re[»)tts H Hct of 1,0 Cotite''* Thriwhcr (ak£lt 
jBn..'iOat Indio, Cal; also a single VVcstom' 
Horned (I«r» egg taken near I'hoeniv, ArU. 



a Hllol 



o has bectf • 



Exchange Notices. 

Eaeh Hicmhcy of (he Club, not in arrears far 

lues, is tnlilkd t» three exchange notices 0/30 

mvordtraehduring the year; other siiisenfifrs. 

STED — Xidologist, Viil, I, Nos. 1, 
Is, 3, 4 in gnrxl cdiulitkm. Will yivo 
Kj^iKid exchange or pay cash. A few 
VCalifurnia sets tu cxohanKe. Send lists. 
W. L. Atkinson, Santa Clara. Cal. 
I Pav C.\sh for Osprn' of Sept., Ocl.. 
Nov.. Dec. 1S96; Feb.. Sept., Oct., Nov., 
I'Sg?; Jan., 189S, Or will exchange 
Jther copies. One complete file and 
>dd cTjpies for sale. W. A. Johnson. 
137 W. 103d St., New York City. 
W()t'i.D I,iKE to colk-ct in exchange, 
feerivs of connnoD bird skins, for those 
pf other localities. S<mth-western and 
Astern especially desired, 

T. E. SLKVtS. 
2413 Sacramento St.. San Francisco, 

Will FxcirANCK first class land birds 

Kif northwest coast of California for any 

fehore birds and particularly any of the 

tgame bird.s. woodpeckers, flycatchers, 

finches, sparrows, swallows, warblers, 

Jwrcns, titmice and thrushes. Lists 

1 application for the next six months. 

Vill also exchange photos of birds, eggs 

^nd nests for same from Ufe: W. Otto 

EMHRSUN, Haywards. Cal. 

— mriXETIN OF THR— 

AWiim Oruii!iolpg:ical 



Quarterly, 50P. per year. 
Uwiti J. Cot.H. Edilor-iu-CUief, 



Grand Raplde, Hicfa. 
hddrcss sulisi-riplions to Managing Editors. 



Bright! Breezy! Birdsy! 

The OSPREY: 



Mombly MBgotine of . 



Popular :: Ornithology. 

Profiisely Illustrated. 

Eluott Cours and TmcoroHH Hill. Editors 
Waltisr a hams Jo UN SOS, Aasociatc Editor 
I.oms AoAssizFuRBTHS, - Art Editor 



The Ospnav is puUished at Nob. 
J2l-t2,:; 4'.] Street, Washington, D. 
C, hyTiiC 091'REV Publishing Com- 
pany, to whom suliBcriptions mlver- 
tisenieuis, and all btisiness cointnu- 
nicalions, shoald tie nddtcased. A.r- 
tides intended forpidilicalion, and 
fiouk* for review should he nddtessc"! 
to Dr. Cones, 1736 X. Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Subscription, One Dollar a Vear. 
Single Numbers. 10 cents. Back: 
Numbers at special rates. Write Tor 
Club rate-s. 



Ridgway's Manual & 
Davies' Nesls and Im, 



17-50 



Davies' Nests and Eg:gs, 

and a vearlv subscription to Cooper 
Club Bnlletjn, Bird Lore, Osprey, 
Recreation or flw.rotUerf 1.00 Nature 
Study or popular nuiga/iuc, lor 

$2.50 PREPAID. 

- Good Boobs to Buy. - 

Beudire's Life Histories, Vol. I and II. #[7 on 

Cone's Key, 6 40 

Hlliofs Wild Fowl 2 00 

Birds that Hunt and are Hunted, - 17° 

W !B ffl 
t will take pleasure in mailing lists and i|uat- 
tiE prices on any wants. Can often furnish 
are tiooks and baclt vols, of o mi llio logical 
aumala. Kindly also list your wants in all 
ranclles of litcrntiin;. I can quote vou cqual- 
y as low. All books are sent prepmJ. 

Benjamin Hoag, 

Books & Periodicals, Stephentown, N. Y., 



Published in the Interests of Califomian Ornithology. 
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Sommer Resident Wartilers of Arizona. 

BY O. W. HOWARD, tOS ANGEI.ES, CAL. 
[Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Cm. Club, Feb. 25, 1899.] 

LUCY'S WARBLER. 



LUCY'S WARBLER is fairly com- 
mon along the river bottoms 
throughout Southerh Arizona, es- 
pecially in the mesquite and willow 
thickets. The birds appear early in 
April and I found them breeding early 
in May, and took my first set on May 
8, 1897, near Tucson. The nest .was 
placed in a deserted woodpecker's ex- 
cavation in a dead limb of a hack-berry 
tree, about fifteen feet from the ground. 
The nest was composed of fine straws, 
horse-hair and feathers and contained 
four fresh eggs. The eggs are pure 
white, with fine specks of red and 
brown over the entire shell, but thicker 
at the larger end. 

Another nest found May 9, 1897, was 
placed in a deserted Verdin's nest in a 
thorny bush about six feet up. The 
nest was destroyed by my enlarging 
the entrance and I was obliged to take 
the three fresh eggs which were prob- 
ably an incomplete set. Other nests 
were placed in crevices along river 



banks where roots of trees were stick- 
ing out and one or two were found in 
natural cavities of the Giant .Cactus, or 
in woodpecker's holes therein. But 
most of the nests were in mesquite 
trees, in natural cavities or 'l&ehind 
pieces of loose bark, ranging in height 
from two to twenty feet from the 
ground, but as a rule they are within 
easy reach. 

The nests are very frail affairs and 
are made of fine straws, vegetable 
fibres and leaves, with a lining of 
feathers and hair. The usual clutch of 
eggs consists of four or five, but quite 
often only three are laid and I have 
found two sets of seven each. The 
birds are rather wild and as a rule fly 
from the nest unobserved. Many nests 
are destroyed by wood-rats and snakes. 
I found several nests with incomplete 
sets and when I returned for them 
later, I found the nests entirely des- 
troyed. 



OLIVE WARBLER. 



The Olive Warblers are not at all 
common and as they keep well up in 
the thick foliage of pines and firs com- 
paratively few of them are seen. They 
can more readily be located by their 
note which is hardly describable, but 
when once heard is eavSily detected. 
The nests are very beautiful affairs and 



are built very much like thOvSe of the 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher and are com- 
posed of bits of moss, lichens, fur bios-, 
soms and spider webs, with a lining of. 
fine rootlets. The eggs are easily dis- 
tinguished from any other warblers; 
the shell is olive-gray thickly covered 
with fine black specks, sometimes al- 
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most obscuring the ground color. I 
found my first nest June 12. 1897, in 
the Huachuca Mountains at an eleva- 
tion of aliout 9400 feet. The nest was 
|)laced in a red fir tree In the fork of a 
large limb, about thirty feet uji and was 
well hidden by the surrounding foliage. 
The bird was away from the nest when 
I foun<l it and did not make her appear- 
ance until I had three of her well in- 
cubated eggs in my mouth and was 
reaching for the fourth. I cut off a 
portion of the limb with the nest and 
made my way to the ground. AftL-r 



the male and the female are verv much 
alike. Another nest found June 18, 
iHyrt, was ]iiaced near the extremity of 
a long slender limb in a yelkiw pine 
about fifty feet up. I watched the bird 
for fully half an hour before finding 
the nest and it was onlv with great dif- 
ficulty and risk that [ secured the set 
of three slightly incubated eggs. Th^ 
nest was surrounded by pine needles 
and it could not be seen even from the 
tree in which it was situated until I 
was within three or four feet of it. The 
bird sat vcrv close and did not leave 




Collected hy LI. W. Howani, 



packing my treasures, which I was 
more than delighted over, I secured the 
female with a charge of dust shot and 
made haste for camp. 

On June 15, 1898, I found a nest with 
yonng almost ready to fly. The nest 
was ])laeed in a sugar pine near the ex- 
trenuty of a limb and alxdit thirty feet 
from tlie ground: elevation about 9000 
feet. The female was on the nest and 
as .soon as I climbed the tree .she ut- 
tered a note of distress which -scmn 
brought the male to the scene, where 
he joined her coniplaini, The notes of 



the nest until 1 had cut off the limb on 
which it was placed and then she hup- 
ped about within four or five feet of 
nie. The male was also near by and 
both birds kept up the usual note of 
alarm. The nest is a beauty, being 
covered with a wide brown material 
supposed to be bits of fur blossoms and 
is lined with fine rootlets. 

On June 24, r«y8, accompanied by 
young assistant, 1 left cam]i before sun- 
rise as 1 had several nests to examine 
four or five miles distant, and l>ei!ig 
anxious to reach my destination wejiist 
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hit the high places along the way. It 
was a beautiful, clear morning and we 
had a magnificent view of the country 
as our trail led along the summits of the 
mountains for some distance. We could 
see one hundred miles in any direction, 
with Mexico on one side of us and the 
United States on the other. Mountain 
ranges seventy five miles away did not 
seem more than twenty-five. After 
walking for an hour or so we came to 
my first nest, a Grace's Warbler, to- 
gether with which I secured a fine set 
of three slightly incubated eggs and the 
parent bird. After packing the eggs 
and the bird we went on until I found 
a nest of Coues' Flycatcher from which 
we secured a fine set of four eggs. 
Next came an Audubon's Warbler's 
nest which I had found building the 
week before. It was situated near the 
end of a long branch in the top of a red 
fir tree about sixty feet up. While 
trying to secure this nest I heard an 
Olive Warbler not far off and soon after 
I observed a fine male in the branches 
above my head. 

While watching him the female made 
her appearance and soon after went to 



her nest which was placed on a large 
limb of the same tree and not far from 
the trunk. It was quite a temptation 
to examine this nest first, but as I had 
already tied the rope from the limb 
which held the Audubon's nest to the 
main trunk above, I thought I had bet- 
ter finish the job, so I crawled out on 
the limb and with one hand on the 
rope I reached out for the eggs with 
the other, but just as my fingers 
touched the nest the limb broke off 
vShort between myself and the trunk 
and left me hanging by the rope. I 
lost the set of Audubon's Warbler and 
came near losing my life with them, but 
I managed to get back to the trunk of 
the tree all right and a few minutes 
later I had forgotten all about it, as I 
reached out and took the four perfectly 
fresh Olive Warbler's eggs from the 
nest above, one by one. I also secured 
the female and the nest with a large 
piece of the limb. I know of only one 
other set, besides those taken by my- 
self, which was taken, I believe, by 
Mr. Price of Stanford University vSome 
years ago and which is now in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 



SONORA YELLOW WARBLER. 



I found this variety, or rather sub- 
species, along the San Pedro River, 
near the Mexican Line and also near 
Tucson, but had a better chance to ob- 
serve them along the San Pedro, where 
I found vSeveral nests placed in willow 



and mesquite trees, generally in up- 
right forks from ten to twenty-five feet 
up. The nests are very much like 
those of the Yellow Warbler, likewise 
the eggs. All the nests I found con 
tained two eggs of the Dwarf Cowbird 



GRACE'S WARBLER. 



Grace's Warbler is equally as rare, if 
not more so, than the Olive. During 
three seasons' collecting in the moun- 
tains of Southern Arizona I have seen 
only four or five of these birds, two of 
which had nests. They are very shy 
and, like the Olive, keep well up in the 
pines in the thick foliage, except when 
they have a nest and then they become 
quite bold. While walking along the 
summit of a ridge one morning about 
the middle of June, I came to a likely 
looking pine and began to look through 
it for general results. After stretching 
my neck for several minutes I spied a 
single straw protruding from a thick 
bunch of pine needles. This aroused 



quite a little suspicion in my mind 
so I laid down my climbers, collecting- 
box and gun and tried to look into the 
bunch of needles, looking from all di- 
rections, but could not see any other 
signs of a nest. I could have easily 
climbed up and made sure, but it was 
soon after breakfast, and I knew that I 
would have a great amount of climbing 
to do later on that day, so I picked up 
my traps and moved on, but had only 
gone a short divStance when I noticed a 
Grace's Warbler hopping about in a 
bush. While I stood watching, it flew 
to the ground and picked up some fine 
vStraws and carried them to the bunch 
of pine-needles, out of which I had 




The nest was placed deep down in 
the middle uf a large bunch of pine 
needles and was entirely hidden from 
view. I handed the limb to my assist- 
ant, who examined it closely for a min- 
ute or two, and then asked nie where 
the nest was. He was much surprised 
when I told him that he held it in his 
hand. The nest was composed of fine 



not remember of ever having seen a 
bird work more rapidly. She carried 
material to the ne.st at least once a 
minute and kept this up from the time 
that I began to watch her until I left. 
I was obliged to leave the ne.st, being 
out on a vacation ant! mj- time nearly 
up, so consequently I had to return. 
( Til hr cmilimicd.) 



SEVERAL Cooper Club members 
will spend a portion of June in the 
high Sierra of Kl Dorado Co.. Cal.. where 
they will hope to make .some interest- 
ing takes in the line of Heniiit Warb- 
lers. Western Kvening Grosbeak. Cala- 
veras Warbler etc. The i.ers(mnel of 
the party as at present arranged will 



consist of I.yman Belding of Stockton. 
Henry W. Carriger of Sonoma, John M. 
Welch of Copperopolis, H. R. Taylor of 
Alameda, C. Barlow of Santa Clara and 
I.oren K. Taylor of i'-yffe. Work will 
be done about Pyramid Peak and oper- 
ations confined chiefly to the higher 
altituiles. 
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Spring Notes on the Birds of Santa Cruz island, Cat., April, 1898. 

BY JOS. MAILLIARD, SAN GERONIMO, CAL. 



SANTA CRUZ Island is a long, nar- 
row mountainous island lying south 
of Santa Barbara and distant 21 
miles from the nearest mainland. Its 
length is 25 miles and its width varies 
from i^ to 5 miles. The coast line is 
exceedingly irregular and precipitous, 
with very few portions of the actual 
shore accessible from the land side. 
The island is very rough and jagged, 
principally volcanic with ranges of hills 
and rocks in every direction, attaining 
in places an elevation of over 2,000 feet. 
It is broken by mar.y canons, most of 
which are deep and the sides almost in- 
variably steep. In spite of the heavy 
backbone of volcanic rock, quite a large 
proportion of the island is composed of 
grass and brush land, there being large 
open areas of grass and thousands of 
acres of impenetrable chaparral, togeth- 
er with great tracts of sage brush, some- 
times intermingled with cactus. In pla- 
ces are numerous live oaks, varying in 
size from scrub oaks to noble trees. 
The open portions contained but few 
birds and most of the specimens collect- 
ed were obtained by crawling up the 
bottoms of canons containing a little 
water, keeping a sharp lookout for cac- 
tus, into which birds when shot would 
often most exasperatingly roll. In re- 
gard to this vegetable abomination, 
while it exists only in certain areas it 
really seemed as if there were not a 
spot on the whole island where one 
could put a hand on the ground, kneel 
or fall down, without coming in contact 
with a piece of the stuff which had 
been rolled, blown or been carried there. 
The first place visited was Scorpion 
Harbor on April 5, 1898, a small cove 
on the east end of the island. This lit- 
tle bay is the mouth of a narrow valley 
some miles in length, but which be- 
comes in reality only a rocky canon 
about a mile and a half back from the 
shore. The ranch buildings-old adobes 
mostly-are situated 200 yards from the 
little beach at a point where the rocky 
hills appeared to almost close together, 
the valley widening immediately back 



of them. There seemed to be a sort of 
"draw'' at this spot and the wind howl- 
ed most of the time night and day. The 
landing was made about four o'clock in 
the afternoon and the first birds seen 
were House Finches and Rock Wrens 
{Carpodacus mexicaniis frontalis f and 
Saipinctes obsoletus) quantities of the for- 
mer, and quite a number of the latter 
singing most musically from the rocky 
sides of the gorge. 

Cn the way over from Santa Barbara 
no iica birds were seen except a few 
Shearwaters, Western Gulls and some 
Cormorants, with an occasional Scoter. 
About a mile east of Scorpion Harbor is 
a large square-looking rock near the 
shore which is evidently a breeding 
place for the Gulls and Cormorants. 
The country within a mile or two of 
this harbor is mostly grass land, with 
little or no brush and but few trees, cut 
up by many canons and gullies with 
exceedingly steep sides. The tops of 
the adjacent hills and some of the more 
rolling slopes were the abiding places 
at this time of numerous Island Horned 
Larks {Otoe oris alpestris insidaris), some 
thirty of which were captured. From 
the fact that some of these birds con- 
tained eggs almost ready to be laid it 
was evident that they were nesting, but 
hours of patient search failed to reveal 
a nest. The birds would flush from 
small hollows, from the shadows of 
small rocks, tufts of grass, sides of trails 
etc., but no sign of a nest could be 
found. After most carefully exploring 
three localities in the neighborhood 
where the birds were very numerous, 
without success, I came to the conclus- 
ion that their feeding and nesting 
grounds were not the same, and the lat- 
ter remained undiscovered. 

Many Intermediate Sparrows {Zono- 
trichia leucophyrs intermedia) frequented 
the corrals and yards, but were mostly 
in a sadly moulted plumage, preparing 
for their spring migration. Some gro- 
ves of eucalyptus trees planted further 
up the valley were the dwelling place 
of quite a number of birds common to 
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the mainland, such as Allen's Hum- 
mingbird {Selasphorus alleni)^ Anna's 
Hummingbird {Calypte anna), Lawren- 
ce's Goldfinch {Spinus lawrenci), Ar- 
kansas Goldfinch (Spinus psaltria), 
Western Chipping Sparrow {Spizella 
socialis arizoncs), Western Flycatcher 
[which has been separated into a new 
species by Oberholser in the Aiik, Vol. 
XIV, No. 3, July, 1897, and designated 
as Empidonax insulicola. This has not 
yet been allowed by the A. O. U. Com- 
mittee. It was commonly heard on the 
island, but during my stay was very 
shy and seldom seen] and two pairs of 
Shrikes, one of which was building, 
while the other was already occupying 
a nest. This latter was inaccessible in 
a tall slim gum sapling and the bird 
would always slip ofi* and disappear 
among the trees before more than a 
glimpse of it could be had. This Shrike 
has been separated by Mearns and 
stands in the list as Lanius ludoviciajms 
anthonyi. Island Shrike, the type being 
taken from the Santa Cruz Island. 

Naturally enough a sight of the San- 
ta Cruz Jay {Aphelocoma insularis) was 
eagerly desired, but it was some days 
before one was seen. There were no 
Jays within a mile or two of this harbor 
but some were found where the first 
brush commenced on the steep hillsides 
toward the head of Scorpion Canon. 
In fact they were quite numerous a- 
mong the brushy hills but were very 
difficult to approach, more from the 
nature of the ground than from their 
wariness, though they were here com- 
paratively shy. Their harsh notes 
could be heard on all sides among the 
bushes, but seldom near enough to 
shoot. Two were taken at last in the 
canon, but all the rest that fell to my 
lot were captured at Laplaya. The 
notes of this Jay are much harsher than 
those of the California Jay (Aphelocoma 
californica), the screech being more like 
that of Cyaiiocitta stclleri and the bird 
much larger and of brighter and deeper 
plumage. 

At the head of this canon an occas- 
ional Tow he e (PipUo maculxtus or eg onus) 
or a closely allied form, was heard and 
one taken, but they were exceedingly 
wild and difficult to obtain. Scattered 
all through the cactus, among the vol- 



canic rocks in this part of the island, 
were numbers of Mockingbirds (Mimus 
Polyglottos) singing most melodiously, 
while an allied form of Vigor's Wren 
( Thryomanes bewickii spilurus) could be 
heard piping away every few yards. 
This wren has been separated also by 
Oberholser but as yet provisionally. 
These birds were also very difficult to 
obtain as they mostly frequented the 
the very steep rocks among the cactus 
and when a specimen was shot at it was 
usually impossible to find it and often 
even to reach the spot where it fell. 
In fact only a few were taken, as at 
least two-thirds of those killed were not 
recovered. A few Dusky Warblers 
(Helmijithophila celata sordida) were 
found in this part of the canon and sev- 
eral taken. Their note is much longer 
and stronger than that of the Lutescent 
Warbler (H. c. lutescens) and has two 
more and louder notes at the end of the 
trill. The song of Thryomanes seemed 
to be also different from that of T. be- 
wickii spihirh's, for while the latter has 
quite a variety of actual songs, the San- 
ta Cruz Island species has only one and 
this sounded somewhat unfamiliar. 

While prospecting among the rocks 
an occasional Bald Eagle (HalicBetus leu- 
cocephalus) would swoop down near one 
though seldom within shot. In fact 
the only shot I could have taken was in 
a place so rough and so far from head- 
quarters that it would have been a diffi- 
cult undertaking to carry the bird in 
and its life was spared. A week was 
spent in prospecting and exploring a- 
round Scorpion Harbor and on April 12 
the move was made for Laplaya, or the 
main ranch. There being no wagon 
road the trip was made on horseback, 
the baggage going by schooner. Ow- 
ing to adverse winds the latter did not 
show up at Prisoner's Harbor for three 
days,-a rather unpleasant contingency. 
As it was to be a long, rough and hot 
ride-ioo° in the shade-even the gun 
was sent by schooner. However noth- 
ing was seen in the four hours' ride 
that was to be regretted, and in fact 
very few birds of any kind were to be 
found on the tops of the rangCvS. The 
trail led over and along the backbone 
of the island which in that part attains 
an elevation of 2,000 feet, with the sea 
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hardly half a mile away on either side, 
with San Nicholas and Santa Barbara 
Islands in plain view in the distance. 
In some spots a stumble would have 
meant a sudden and permanent loss of 
interest in ornitholojj^ical aflfairs, to put 
it mildly. 

The main ranch, or Laplaya, is situa- 
ted in a pleasant valley three miles 
north of Prisoner's Harbor, beinji^ con- 
nected with it by a wagon road along 
the lK)ttom of the creek. The buildings 
face a magnificent range of volcanic 
mountains which are broken and rug- 
ged in the extreme. At this place birds 
were more numerous than at anv other 
spot on the i.sland. Here in the creek 
bottom were groves of very fine live- 
oaks with a small stream of water run- 
ning through them, and many birds 
came down from the almost perpendic- 
ular hillsides to feed and drink here. 
Back of the buildings a range of impen- 
etrable chaparral extended for miles, 
with here and there a trail cut through 
for driving sheep. This range is so 
steep and brushy that even with twen- 
ty experienced vaqueros only about 
one-half of the sheep occupying it are 
ever shorn and there are thousands of 
these animals roaming around with one, 
two or three years* fleeces on their 
backs, their long tails flapping behind 
them as they run, in a most comical 
manner. In this chaparral birds were 
very scarce, but along the edges were 
many Jays and a few Bush Tits, Dusky 
Warblers, Western Chipping vSparrows 
and Oregon ? Towhees, these latter so 
wild as to be unapproachable. Among 
the liveciaks, however, birds were nu- 
merous and an early morning tramp 
with a g<K)d deal of patience thrown in 
would generally be rewarded, though a 
dozen birds actually in one's hand by 
ten o'clock would be a pretty fair rec- 
ord, as it was not only difficult to get 
shots at what one wanted but also fre- 
quently more difficult to retrieve the 
game. 

Dusky Warblers, V^igor's ? Wrens 
and many of the ccmmioner birds al- 
readv mentioned could be heard and 
often seen along the steep sides of the 
canon and to a certain extent among 
the big trees in the bottom also. In 
these thick live-oaks it wa.s very hard 



to get shots at the small birds and many 
dropped only to lodge in some indis- 
cernable or inaccessible bunch of leaves. 
In this locality the Santa Cruz Jay was 
very abundant and liold. Many were 
shot with the auxiliary barrel, being 
too close to use a larger charge. In 
some particular trees these birds would 
at times be very numerous, flying sing- 
ly, by twos or threes, and then again 
hours might pass without a Jay being 
seen. I{verv accessible bush and tree 
within twoor three miles of Laplaya was 
carefully searched for their nests, but, 
while many old ones were discovered, 
only five were found occupied. Two of 
these contained eggs, one set of three 
eggs and one set of four; two contained 
young, two fledglings in one nest and 
three in the other, while the fifth nest 
was placed near the end of a long slim 
branch of a large live-oak, with no 
means of reaching it. From the small 
proportion of new nests to old ones dis- 
covered, it would seem that either the 
birds were not breeding to any extent 
this year on account of the severe 
drouth perhaps, or else nests when 
once built must last in that locality a- 
bout I GO years before disintegrating. 

The Dusky Warblers and Vigor's ? 
Wrens were evidently breeding every- 
where, but no nests were found and it 
is a mvsterv where the former found a 
place to build, as the sheep had cut ev- 
erything clean from off the ground and 
as high up as they could reach on the 
bushes during the rainless spring. 
There did not seem to be any protected 
spots on the ground where these birds 
could hide their ne.sts in security a- 
mong low vines or ferns as is their usu- 
al custom. Occasional flocks of White- 
throated Swifts (Arronautes melanolcu- 
cus) would descend from their homes in 
the mountain fastnesses and circle high 
in air over Laplaya, but only one spec- 
imen was obtained and their breeding 
place remained undiscovered. Shrikes 
were numenms in this vicinity and con- 
trary to the evidence given in the July 
Auk, were not really wild. A few were 
lost by my not using a sufllicie nth- 
heavy charge in my desire to pre- 
serve the plumage as intact as possible, 
but many of the specimens shot fell in- 
to the large piles of dead brush which 
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they frequented extensively. On one 
of these brush piles three were bowled 
over at one shot and not one recovered. 
This pile was about six feet high and 
thirty feet across, the birds being in the 
center when fired at. While trying to 
find them, a nest of seven eggs was dis- 
covered and taken, but the birds had 
slipped down irretrievably. They must 
have been having some sort of a row 
over this nest when shot. Another 
nest containing six eggs of this species 
was taken and one. or two found which 
were not completed when I left. 

Song Sparrows, recently identified as 
Melospiza fjsciata graminea, were fre- 
quently heard around the vegetable 
garden at Laplaya and often seen. 
This garden was surrounded by a very 
thick trimmed hedge of cypress which 
was the abiding place of these birds. 
A singular feature in connection with 
this sparrow was the fact that although 
shot as soon as they appeared in this 
garden, there would be two or three 
more in a day or so, and yet none were 
found anywhere else in the vicinity or 
on the whole island, except on a small 
creek some seven or eight miles from 
Laplaya, where one or two were seen. 
I was especially desirous of obtaining a 
number of specimens of the Towhee 

{Pipilo inaculatus ) of the island, 

but they were too wild and wary. Only 
one pair were taken. 

Some species of birds that one would 
naturally expect to find here were ab- 
sent, such as Bluebirds, Chicadees, 
Wren Tits, Thrashers and Brown Tow- 
hees. No Owls or Woodpeckers, ex- 
cepting Flickers, were seen or heard, 
nor had even the oldest inhabitant any 
knowledge of the presence of an Owl 
on the island, by sight or hearing. 
There was evidence that the island was 
visited, probably in winter, by some 
species of Sapsucker. Hutton's ? Vir- 
eos were found in places among the 
live-oaks and several were taken. Their 
notes and habits were the same as those 
found on the mainland but they differed 
slightly from Vlreo huttoiii in shading 
and average measurements. House 
V\x\Q\\Q^^{Carpodaciis ^nexicajiiis frontalis) 
were exceedingly numerous in some lo- 
calities, but with the exception of the 
flocks congregated about the buildings, 



were rather shy. Some were nesting 
in the vines around the house and 
barns but no completed nest was found 
by May i. Mearn's description of a 
House Finch from the Santa Barbara 
Islands in the Auk fXV, July, 1898) in- 
cludes some specimens from Santa Cruz 
Island. This has been acted upon fav- 
orably by the A. O. U. Committee and 
designated as Carpodacus mexicanus de- 
mentis. I took a number of House Flin- 
ches in different parts of the island but 
found absolutely nothing that could not 
be matched in our collection from the 
mainland or in that of the California 
Academy of Sciences. Hence, if C. m. 
cleynentis is a resident of, or even a mi- 
grant to Santa Cruz Island, it must 
be of rare occurence there and the C 
m. frontalis which is so much in evidence 
must migrate in large numbers from the 
mainland to breed. 

Three Western Blue Grosbeaks {Gui- 
raca ccerulea lazula) were found just 
back of the house in some sage brush 
on the day before I left the island, Apr. 
30, and two males were taken. They 
must have recently arrived but whether 
they were migrating through or had 
come to breed is a matter of conjecture. 
No females were seen. In the grain 
fields on the top of a high mesa, one 
side of which was washed by the sea 
hundreds of feet below, some small 
sparrows were observed, but it was im- 
possible to capture one as they were 
unusually shy. They would flush at a 
long distance, fly into the grass on the 
unplowed portions and then run so that 
they could not be marked. They prob- 
ably belonged to the Ammodra^nus 
group, though they seemed even small- 
er than any of this group with which I 
am at all familiar. 

Following is a list of birds observed 
during my stay:- *Bald Eagle {Haliaee- 
ti(sleucocephalus)\ *Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Accipiter velox)\ ^Cooper's Hawk (Acci- 
piter cooperi)) * Western Redtail, {Biiteo 
borealis caliiriis) *Duck Hawk {Falco 
peregrinus anatiim)\ *Desert Sparrow 
Hawk {Falco sparverius deserticolus); 
Red-shafted Flicker {Colaptes cafer); 
*Vaux Swift {Chcetura vauxii); W^hite- 
throated Swift {Aeronautes vielanoleU' 
cus): Anna's Hummingbird {Calypte 
anna); Allen's Hummingbird (Selas- 
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phorus alleni); Arkansas Kingbird ( Ty- 
r annus verticalis); Black Phoebe {Sav- 
or 7iis nigricans); Western ? Flycatcher 
{Empidonax dijfficilis)\ Island Horned 
Lark {Otocoris alpestris ifisularis)\ Santa 
Cruz Jay {Aphelocoma insular is); Ameri- 
can Raven {Corvus cor ax sin na ins); 
Western Meadowlark {Sturnella magna 
neglecta); *Bullock's Oriole {Icterus bul- 
lae ki)\ House Finch {Carpodacus mexi- 
canus frontalis); Arkansas Goldfinch 
{Astragalinus psaltria); Lawrence's 
Goldfinch {Astragalinus lawrenci); * ? 
Sparrow {Amtnodramus f)\ Intermed- 
iate Sparrow {Zofiotrichia leucophrys in- 
termedia); Golden-crowned Sparrow 
{Zonotrichia coronata); Western Chip- 
ping Sparrow {Spizella socialis arizoiicc); 
Oregon Junco {J unco hietnalis Oregon us); 
Santa Barbara Song Sparrow {Melos- 
piza fascial a gramifiea); Lincoln's Spar- 
row {Melospiza lincolni); Oregon Tow- 
hee {Pipilo maculatvs oregonus); Black- 
headed Grosbeak {Habia melanocephla); 



Western Blue Grosbeak {Guiraca C(rru- 
lea lazula); Lazuli Bunting {Cvanospisa 
anurna); *Barn Swallow^ {Hirundo err- 
throgaster); Island Shrike {Lanius ludo- 
incianus anthonyi); Hutton's ? V'ireo 
( Vireo huttoni /); Dusky Warbler {//el- 
minthophila celata sordida); Audubon's 
Warbler {Dendroica auduboni); Mock- 
ingbird {Mimus polygl ottos); Rock Wren 
{Salpinctes obsoletus); Vigor's ? Wren 
{Thryomanes beinckii spilurus); Cali- 
fornian Bush Tit {Psaltria minimus cali- 
fornicus'y) * Dwarf Hermit Thrush [//r- 
locichla aonalaschk{f\. 

The species marked w^ith an asterisk 
were seen but not taken. Those with 
an interrogation mark have been des- 
cribed but not yet separated by the A. 
O. U. Committee. 

(Extract from a paper read before the Or- 
nithological Section of the California Academy 
of Sciences, with some additions and alter- 
ations.) 



A Successful Day with the Duck Hawks. 

BY HENRY C. JOHNSON, AMERICAN FORK, UTAH. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, May 6, 1899. J 



DURING May 1898 I happened to 
be riding among the foothills of 
the West Mountains in Utah, 
when, in circling the base of a precipi- 
tous cliif some eighty feet in height, a 
hawk of some kind suddenly launched 
into the air from a projecting point of 
rock. My friend pulled up his horse 
with the exclamation, "Duck Hawks!" 
A moment later we had tied the ani- 
mals and flushed the female from her 
nest. Such an outcry did the old birds 
make and such a scramble did I have to 
reach the nest, as the face of the clifi* 
was perpendicular and the trap rock 
was dangerously insecure for a foot- 
hold. Looking over the top of the 
ledge I saw three youngsters huddled 
together in a shallow cave under the 
over-hanging rock. This was enough 
and we left the locality with a mental 
memorandum that the nest would not 
be neglected by us in '99. 

Thus it happened that Rollin and the 
writer might have been observed leav- 
ing town on two good mountain ponies 
on the 30th of March last. In circling 
Utah Lake we passed ponds on which 
were a goodly number of ducks of vari- 



ous species and Long-billed Curlew 
wading around after food. But Ducks 
and Curlew had no temptations for us 
on this particular day. When in .sight 
of the ledge I pointed it out to Rollin 
who was making his finst trip to the lo- 
cality. He remarked: "Pshaw, is that 
your great clifi*: 1 will jump from the 
top when we get there." I advised 
him to remember that the altitude 
makes a slight difference in the appear- 
ance of objects. Another hour of steady 
climbing and we neared the foot of the 
precipice, where Rollin postponed his 
jump as he did not think it possible to 
reach the top of the cliff! 

No birds were visible but we tied up 
the horses and a stone thrown from 
where we .stood, brought the female off 
the nest. The male also jumped from 
a projecting rock and we were greatly 
interested in watching the birds. They 
had the ability of remaining apparently 
stationary in mid-air without flapping 
their wings. Suddenly, however, one 
or the other would make a dash for us, 
ju.st missing one's head in pas.sing; no 
wonder, we thought, were they locally 
known as "Bullet Hawks." Rollin 
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made the ascent and reported five fine 
eggs. Of course they had to be un- 
packed again when he got safely down 
and to us they looked much handsomer 
than they ever would in a large series, 
to the owner of which they would sim- 
ply be known as a dark typical set. 
The eggs were laid in a little shallow 



on the ledge, without a straw near them 
and no nest was constructed. Again 
on horseback we plodded the weary 
miles homeward, with the crickets and 
frogs piping a march to which the Bit- 
tern furnished bass and of which the 
whistle of Wilson's Snipe overhead was 
treble. 



Winter Birds of Shanghai. 

BY MILTON S. RAY, SAN FRANCISCO. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, May 6, 1899.] 



AFTER leaving Japan in February, 
1898, at a season when birds were 
by no means numerous, I was sur- 
prised on arriving at Shanghai at the 
abundance of bird life. Along the 
Whang-Poo River, on which Shanghai 
is situated, water and marsh birds were 
almost as common as land birds are a- 
bout the city. Excepting the Tree 
Sparrow \^Pjsser 7nont miis] the Mapgie 
\^Pica caudata] or Rice-bird as it is called 
is the most numerous, and although the 
trees were yet bare, I observed several 
nests completed and a large number 
building. These nests were so common 
that scarcely a group of trees but con- 
tained one or more. 

Along the muddy river the Black 
Kite [Mthu/s afer] was plentiful. A 
common sight is a dozen or more of 
these large birds resting between their 
day's labor on the cross cable or spring 
stay of the ships about the harbor. I 
observed one of these birds with a Tree 
Sparrow in its claws which it pulled a- 
part as it flew along. 

A bird of interest is the Ringed Crow. 
It is an odd looking bird with a broad 
white ring running around the neck 
and down across the breast. At times 
large flocks of Rooks, with a sprinkling 
of Crows, assemble in the grassy inter- 
ior of the race-course in search of 
worms. The Crows are made conspicu- 
ous by their size and peculiar markings. 
Bubbling Well Road is the principal 
thoroughfare of the residence portion 
of the English settlement. Here in the 
large gardens, birds are very common. 
v)ne morning as I was walking along 
this road, by a small stream, I came up- 
on a pair of Eastern Kin^^fishers [A/cedo 
inspida bcngale7isis\ I had hardly time 
to examine them closely when the one 



nearest me plunged almost perpen- 
dicularly into the water and emerged 
in a moment with a small minnow. 
This bird has beautiful dark blue 
wings and a rich chestnut breast. Fur- 
ther on I noticed on the lawn of a gar- 
den a pair of Masked Hawfinches in 
company with blackbirds, thrushes and 
pipits. These were the only Hawfin- 
ches I saw during my stay and was in- 
formed they are quite rare. 

Passing on, my attention was attract- 
ed by a large flock of doves \^Turtus 
chinensis] which so closely resembled 
our own Mourning Dove that from a 
distance they were indistinguishable. 
This dove has a white mottled patch on 
its neck and the tail is broadly tipped 
with white. Returning, a bright col- 
ored Titmouse flitted across the road 
and then a large Flycatcher left his 
perch in pursuit of an insect and I felt 
sad to think I would have to leave this 
rich field so soon. No doubt the abun- 
dance of bird life is accounted for by 
the protection they receive from the 
Chinese, whose religion prevents their 
wanton destruction. In Japan however 
it is just the opposite. I noticed in a 
Japanese taxidermist's more than loo 
skins of the beautiful Kingfisher and 
an equal number of the brilliantly col- 
ored Wag-tails, beside a horde of Fin- 
ches, Thrushes and larger birds. Of 
what use such large numbers of skins 
can be is a mystery to me. Aside from 
the wild birds, the bird stores of Old 
Shanghai are worthy of notice. Here 
thousands of birds-Canaries, Finches, 
Thrushes, Parrots, etc., are crowded in 
small wooden cages and the varied con- 
cert midst the squalor of a native Chi- 
nese city is a sight not easily forgotten. 
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IS THE UNLIMITED COLLECTING OF 
BIRDS IN BREEDING SEA- 
SON JUSTIFIED? 



A COMMUNICATION. 



To My Fellow Ornithologists: — 

Realizing fully that in condemning a prac- 
tice which, by reason of its having been fol- 
lowed by many of our best ornithologists, has 
assumed to many the garb of propriety, I am 
inviting criticism and perhaps caustic criti- 
cism at that, I lay before you a matter which 
has impressed itself upon me for three seasons 
past. What I have seen of bird slaughter (and 
it can be known by no other name) has placed 
me as unalterably opposed to collecting large 
numbers of birds during the breeding season. 
It is not my wish to attempt t3 arouse a sense- 
less sympathy, such as has cropped out in too 
many of our magazines of late, with scarcely 
a fact to justify it in many cases. I have kind- 
ly feelings for those of the Audubonians who 
are working for bird protection in a practical 
way, but none whatever for those who rant 
and criticise the current journals because they 
print the bird news. The theorists are all 
right but as useless as the fifth wheel of a 
coach, so long as their theories are unexe- 
cuted, save on paper. I hope to be understood 
as not adding another to the already long list 
of empty pleas with which we have been af- 
flicted of late. 

The science of ornithology demands the col- 
lecting of any reasonable number of birds to 
further its ends, and personally I have taken 
the lives of birds with as much zeal as any, 
when the skins were desired for actual use. 
Furthermore I have always been a devotee of 
the gun rather than the opera glass in collect- 
ing, and am at the present time a recruit in 
"what Dr. Coues has termed the' "shot-gun 
wing" of the ornithological army. Therefore 
I may presume to write without prejudice 
against unnecessary bird slaughter. It seems 
but humane that where unusual numbers of 
skins are collected that the time should be 
during the spring and fall migrations or else 
in winter or early summer. No sane ornitholo- 
gist can condemn the shooting of one or both 
parents to an occasional nest, if thsy be de- 
sired for identification or for the collection, 



but it would be needless, nor is it practiced, 
often. To such a status it would seem that 
extremists in both directions might agree. 

My first insight into bird slaughter in the 
name of science was in 1896 during my stay in 
the Sierras of El Dorado Co., Cal. Two well 
known Califomian workers were touring the 
emigrant road, having been sent out by a 
third ornithologist, and were allowed ten or 
fifteen cents per skin for such of the take as 
he could use. This was, of course, an incen- 
tive to collect everything in sight, which I 
must say, regretfully, wa^ done. Each day 
these collectors roamed the woods and hills 
and every bird which had the confidence to 
present itself to view, paid for its temerity 
with its life. In the Sierras many species are 
typical, such as Pipilo maculatus megalonyx^ 
and others which are not hoped to show any 
perceptible variation. Yet in 1896 species 
such as Cassin's Vireo, Spurred Towhee, vari- 
ous warblers etc. were collected without limit, 
as many as thirty to fifty of s6me being taken. 
Most of these were not collected for the per- 
sonal use or study of either of the three ititer- 
ested parties, but to be sold for a paltry sum, 
if indeed at all, for after the trip over rough 
mountain roads and being packed away when 
"green" for weeks, many of the skins were 
poor and misshapen. This was the first 
slaughter in the name of science which I wit- 
nessed. Perhaps 500 or 600 birds had been 
taken from their haunts in breeding time, the 
collectors had unquestionably done much 
hard work in warm weather, while their re- 
turn was very moderate financially. Doubt- 
less they saw and learned much of nature and 
the birds, as both were active workers in the 
field, but the glory of their season's work has 
upon it a blot in the shape of unwarranted 
bird slaughter. 

In 1897 another prominent Californian made 
an extended trip over the Lake Tahoe road of 
El Dorado County through the Sierras. He 
was accompanied at first by one and later by 
several assistants. This gentleman I count as 
a personal friend and a thoroughly able natur- 
alist, who has the charm of enlivening camp 
life which few possess, and far be it from me 
to Criticise his good nature or to disparage the 
value of his scientific work. But he waged 
the same heartless war-fare against the birds 
all through the summer and I will not venture 
to say how many birds were numbered in his 
collection when he left the Sierras, but cer- 
tain it is that the number was in excess of all 
requirements or reason. 
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There are species little known, such as the 
Californian Pine Grosbeak and some others in 
the Sierras which no collector could be criti- 
cised for collecting on sight, but this idea of 
making a daily killing, shooting everything 
in sight be it sparrow, warbler, flycatcher, 
woodpecker or what not, simply to swell the 
number of skins of the season's work is gory 
and not compatible with the ideas which a 
conscientious ornithologist should hold. 
Many of these birds will never be used for 
comparison, for the reason that the plumages 
are constant as a rule in this zone, and many 
too common to be classed as desirable, w^ill 
bring only a paltry price when sold. And I 
ask if it is not a very serious question whether 
any ornithologist may collect in such a whole- 
sale and random manner and call it science? 

Some may contend that only a comparative- 
ly small area of the country was worked over, 
but this does not alter the principle at all. I 
base my whole criticism on the proposition 
that if wholesale collecting is wrong, it is 
fl'^///>/r .9^; in the breeding season! It was dur- 
ing this time that most of this work was done. 
All the species were nesting and had either 
eggs or young, but no attention was paid to 
this as a rule. Birds were shot anywhere and 
everywhere without so much as a thought for 
the welfare of the nestlings and who can say 
how many young birds thus deprived of one 
or both .parents died from starvation or ex- 
posure? This is not an overdrawn picture but 
what Mr. Carriger. myself and others witnessed 
daily for almost two weeks, and it went on for 
several months. 

One ornithologist ? F. M. Nutting, who was 
in the party, found the nest of a Pileated 
Woodpecker in a pine stub, containing young, 
and promptly shot one parent. This he 
brought to our camp one Sunday afternoon, 
evidently proud of his prowess at having 
stalled a bird which had perhaps lost its fear 
through duty to its young, and remarked that 
he should shoot the other bird when he went 
back! What a damnable sense of decency, let 
alone humaneness! I ask should such irre- 
sponsible beings be permitted to roam the 
woods, with no more perception of conscience 
than to commit such brutalities? It was an 
outrage which I know was not sanctioned by 
his principal. 

The ornithologist should be the birds' best 
protector, even though he must at times shoot 
them for study, but what shall we say when 
he goes among them in nesting time, shooting 



indiscriminately and leaving the young to 
perish? Every naturalist owes it to science to 
protect the natural beauties with which the 
Creator has blessed the earth, and how can the 
collector, with never a twinge of conscience, 
quiet the sweet voices of the woodland in a 
fashion little less than barborous, for pecun- 
iary gain? I may be called a "sentimentalist'* 
as a reward for these words, and if so I accept 
the charge willingly. Well may the man 
blush who has no sentiment or consideration 
for bird life when he is in the midst of it; he 
lacks the higher aspirations of the true natur- 
alist. 

In the fall of 1897 large numbers of juvenile 
Hermit Warblers were taken, amounting in 
number if I remember correctly to about 100. 
While the plumages may have been interest- 
ing such a series as this was scarcely justified, 
and I question if it could be attributed to 
legitimate science. I have painted the picture 
of bird destruction as I saw and know of it, 
and totally without personal feeling. That 
this letter will have the effect of preventing 
such collecting in the future I have no hope, 
but if it be the means of drawing a response 
from those I have criticised or of calling forth 
the support of others, my object is accom- 
plished. One of the primary inducements of 
these expeditions is to secure collections of 
skins to sell, and upon this hinges all the 
wrong. 

In speaking with a well known ornithologist 
recently, and while talking of bird slaughter, 
he was frank enough to tell me that he "col- 
lected for what was in it." I admired his 
frankness and respect him for admitting the 
point without argument. And how shall we 
meet such frank admission of wrong, if wrong 
it be? Better that a restrictive law be enacted, 
even though it inconvenience all, than for 
such unwarranted destruction go on. With- 
out any attempt at embellishing these facts 
with sentiment or satire, in both of which my 
pen might but crudely serve me, I invite open 
letters on the subject. We shall be glad to 
hear any Californian plead justification with 
sincerity, if he has collected in this manner, 
and the BuLLKTiN will be open to all with im- 
partiality who wish to furtlier discuss this 
question. I believe firmly that the making of 
large collections during the breeding season 
should be prohibited, and that the mercenary 
part of it should be severely condemned. 

C. Barlow. 
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Breeding Habits of the Least Tern in Los Angeles County, California. 

BY A. I. MCCORMICK. 
[Read before the Southern Division of the Cooper Orn. CUib, March 26, 1898.] 



THE beaches of this county, from 
Santa Monica southward, afford ex- 
cellent breeding grounds for num- 
berless birds of this species. The coast 
consists mainly of low sandy beaches, 
extending back loo to 200 feet from the 
water's edge. Back of the beach proper 
come low sandhills, interspersed with 
small valleys, and farthest from the 
ocean are the higher lands, covered 
with a thick growth of low sage and 
other shrubs, about 200 feet from the 
water's edge. Water on the one side 
and sage brush on the other mark the 
boundaries of the nesting grounds of 
Least Terns, most of which last year 
[1897] arrived from the south about 
May loth. For ten days they remained 
flying high over the sea, seldom if ev^er 
coming within gunshot range. My 
first trip to the beach was made on May 
25th, in expectation of collecting eggs 
of the Snowy Plover, not expecting to 
find the Terns breeding. Consequent- 
ly I was surprised on entering the 
colony, to see numbers of Terns flying 
wildly about, uttering their shrill notes, 
indicating that nesting had commenced. 
The result of information thus conveyed 
was that my friend and myself at once 
began to search for their eggs. 

So succCvSsful were our efforts that 
during the day we collected twenty sets 
of two eggs each. The first set taken 
was in a mere depression in plain sand, 
about two inches deep and four inches 
wide, TOO feet from the water's edge. 
This description answers for the aver- 
age of all sets taken on this trip — the 
distance of the nests from the water 
varying from 75 to 600 feet. Set No. 2 
was taken from a hollow in the center 
of a bed of gravel, lined with small 
fragments of white shells upon which 
the eggs were laid. This is quite com- 
mon with the Snowy Plover, but ex- 
ceptional with Least Terns. 

My second and last trip to the beach 
was made on June 5, when I was fortu- 
nate enough to take fifteen sets of 
Least Tern's eggs. Six of them con- 
sisted of three eggs each. This is ex- 



ceptional in this county. I have con- 
sulted several collectors who have had 
considerable experience with Least 
Terns in this locality, and with one or 
two exceptions two eggs has been the 
invariable complement fo^und. Several 
other vSets of three w^ere taken in 1897. 
In all I took 25 sets last season, but 
could easily have doubled that number 
had I desired to do so. On each trip 
we left many nests containing one egg, 
and many new depressions ready to re- 
ceive eggs. 

All the eggs collected on the first trip 
were fresh, but many of those taken in 
June were much incubated. The Terns 
nest in colonies in common with Snowy 
Plovers, with eggs of which those of 
the Terns are often confounded. But 
upon close examination they can be 
easily distinguished; those of the Terns 
are more nearly oval, and the small end 
of the Plover's egg comes to a sharper 
point. 

The ground color of the eggs of the 
Tern is lighter than that of the Snowy 
Plover's. The spots on the Plover eggs 
appear like scratches, while in the case 
of the Tern, the spots are more sym- 
metrical and rounder, and harmonize 
better with the ground color. 

The habits of the two birds during 
the nesting season are quite different. 
On one's entering the Tern colony, all 
the birds at once rise and fly swiftly 
about overhead, often darting at the in- 
truder within a few inches of his head. 
They are the most pugnacious and 
vSaucy birds that I have yet met during 
nesting time. The female Snowy Plo- 
ver often waits until one is within a 
few feet of the nest before she leaves 
it, and when she does hop off is gener- 
ally unobserved. This Plover is a very 
quiet, unobtrusive bird, in fact, one 
might tread the beach for hours in the 
midst of these birds and not know of 
their presence unless particular pains 
were taken to ascertain it. Instead of 
rising from. the ground and flying over- 
head like the Terns, on the approach of 
a person they run along the sand a few 
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hundred feet, remain motionless for a 
short time, and then run on again. 
Their nests are almost invariably situ- 
ated by the side of a stone, stick or 
some other object unlike the surround- 
ings; this only occasionally happens 
with the Terns. The Plovers prefer to 
be as close to the water as possible, 
while the Terns are about evenly dis- 



tributed back to the sage brush. 
Neither of the two species are so numer- 
ous as in former times on the coast of 
this county. Eggs of the Least Tern 
have been taken as late as July, but on 
the 30th no Terns were to be seen at 
Santa Monica, all having, I suppose, 
gone southward. 



Captnre of a Rabbit by a Colden Eaqle. 



BEFORE I begin ray narrative per- 
haps it would be well to state that 
I Hve on a fruit farm, three and 
one-half miles west of Santa Clara. At 
the back of, and adjoining the orchard 
is an open field containing about sixty- 
five acres. One warm morning in Aug- 
ust, 1894, I was working in the orchard 



field. He was at this time in the center 
of the field, and about 200 yards from 
the fence, toward which he was run- 
ning. 

The Eagles circled above him, at a 
height of about thirty feet; first one of 
them would swoop down at the rabbit 
and then the other; but the result v 




■E^^^Uft 



Drawn by Miss Charlotte Bray, Sauta Clara, Ca!., from a descripfio 



near the back fence when, glancing up, 
I beheld two large birds circling and 
swooping at some object in the grain 
field. A second glance and I knew 
that the birds were Golden Eagles. 
Hastening to the fence I saw that the 
Eagles were endeavoring to catch a 
rabbit which was running across the 



always the same, for the rabbit was 
quick enough to dodge just as the birds 
struck at him. The chase was now 
Hearing the fence, and it seemed that 
if the rabbit could succeed in reaching 
it, he could, by dodging around among 
the trees, baffle his pursuers. The 
Eagles seemed to know this also for. 
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when within fifty yards of the fence, 
the larger one of the two swooped down 
at the rabbit, and when he dodged the 
Eagle pursued him, flying at a height 
of about three feet above the ground. 
The rabbit redoubled his speed and 
made straight for the fence, the Eagle 
following and both doing their best; 
the one fleeing for his life, the other 
pursuing to satisfy the cravings of an 
empty stomach. 

This unequal race was kept up un- 
til the fence was reached, the Eagle 
having gained until she was but two or 
three feet behind the rabbit. When 
the rabbit pavSsed through the fence, I 
expected to see the Eagle give up the 
pursuit, but she had no intention of 
doing so, for without slacking her speed 
she raised herself just enough to clear 
the fence, and, dropping down behind 
the rabbit, continued as before. Still 
I thought that he had a good chance to 
escape, for he had gained a little ground 
in passing through the fence, but in- 
stead of dodging around through the 
trees, which is something the rabbit al- 
ways does, wheh pursued by dogs, he 
was so crazed with fear that he ran in 



a straight line down through the or- 
chard. 

The velocity with which the Eagle 
flew at this stage of the chase was 
something wonderful. Fast as the rab- 
bit ran, the "great black shadow" be- 
hind him drew nearer and nearer, un- 
til, poising an instant over its victim, 
the Eagle pounced upon him. A short 
struggle, a cry or two from the rabbit, 
and all was still. I hastily ran toward 
the spot, and had approached nearly to 
the Eagle when it took wing and joined 
its mate, which was wheeling around 
above me. After a few turns they 
mounted up into the heavens and in a 
short time disappeared. 

The rabbit was a large "Jack," and 
was in a perfectly healthy condition. 
A row of deep gashes on either side of 
the backbone marked the spot where 
the Eagle had struck him with its tal- 
ons, and his head was almost severed 
from the body, the throat being cut al- 
most as cleanly as could have been done 
with a knife. The gash extended from 
the jaw bone on one side of the neck, 
to the ear on the other. 



Bchoes from the Field. 



The Old-Squaw and Fulvous Tree Ducks at Alviso, Cal. During the first week in 

February of this year I received from Alviso, in this [Santa Clara] county, a 
specimen of the Long-tailed Duck or Old-Squaw, a female in winter plumage. So 
far as I know this is the first instance of this species being taken in this county, 
nor am I aware that it has ever been reported from any point on San Francisco 
Bay. 

I have seen at the house of a friend in San Jose a Fulvous Tree Duck, also 
taken at AlvivSo several years ago. I believe that this species has not been re- 
corded from this county before and is, at any rate, a rare visitor here. 

F. H. Holmes, Berryessa, Cal., April 15, 1899. 

A Record for Los Angeles County, Cal. i have to report an addition to Mr. 

Grinneirs "List of Birds of the Pacific Slope of Los Angeles Co.," having tak- 
en four males and two females of Loxia curvirostra minor. They were working 
on the cones of pines along Lincoln Ave., Pasadena, and when disturbed by 
the report of a gun, were readily recalled by imitating the note of the fe- 
male. Different members of the Club have looked sharply for this Crossbill 
among the pines on Wilson's Peak during the past few years without suc- 
cess, but now the dry year and consequent lack of food, brings them to our 
very door. F. S. Daggett, Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 26, 1898. 

Unusual Lining of a Red Bellied Hawk's Nest and Sonoma County Notes. On April 

14, 189Q I secured a set ^ Red-bellied Hawk and was surprised to notice a nest 
of the Californian Bush Tit used as part of the lining of the hawk's nest. It was 
torn open about four inches from the bottom and as the shells of several eggs 
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were stuck to the feathers inside, the Bush Tit's nest must have been taken from 
the tree by the hawks and torn open afterward. On April 7 the hawk's nest held 
two eggs but the Bush Tit's nest was not then a part of the lining. 

During the winter of 1896 I saw what I supposed was a Mountain Bluebird, 
but not until last winter was I positive that ^. ardica could be placed on my list 
of Sonoma Co. birds. On December 8 I saw two and they were common in Jan- 
uary and February, and several were seen on March 9. They remained in large 
open fields and seemed to find plenty of food as a male shot on Jan. 18 was in fine 
condition. 

In the March-April BUI.1.ETIN Mr. Slevin speaks of seeing some Swallows at 
Point Reyes on Dec. 31 which he took to be the Violet-green. I think the birds 
were Tree Swallows as I have never seen the Violet-green until late in February, 
while the Tree Swallow has been noted every month in the year. In winter they 
can often be seen flying about some warm springs along the foothills at the edge 
of the marsh off San Pablo Bay. 

Henry W. Carriger, Sonoma, Cal., April 16, 1899. 

Eastern Junco and White-throated Sparrow in California. i have the pleas- 
ure to record the capture of three specimens of Ji4nco hyemalis in California. 
The first, a male I took at Battle Creek on October 23, 1898. The other two were 
found at St. Helena, a male on the first of last February and a female three days 
later. Through the kindness of Mr. W. E. Bryant I may record four specimens 
of Zonotrichia albicollis for this state. One was taken at Los Angeles, P'eb. 25, 
1807 ^J^d is mounted in Mr. Bryant's collection. Three taken at Santa Rosa now 
belong to me. Dates of two are Oct. 13, 1898 and Nov. 23, 1898. The third one 
has not yet been forwarded to me. There appears to be no difference between 
these and eavStern specimens of Z, albicollis, 

Richard C. McGregor, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Notes from Alameda, Cal. Western bluebird: For the last seven or eight 
years I have not met this never common bird as formerly. On frequent trips 
through the county and Contra Costa County in spring I have noticed from three 
to ten on each trip during the past five years and at times saw none at all. It is 
a sparse breeder in Alameda County. An acquaintance of mine took a set of 
eggs in this town about fifteen years ago. 

The last Dwarf Hermit Thrush was seen, rather heard, April 6, a few miles 
from here. It was unusually common this winter. One made itself at home 
about my woodshed and became quite tame, eating grubs and bore worms when 
I was splitting wood. 

Western Robins were very scarce up to January. In February they were quite 
abundant, singing freely. I heard one singing in December. 

One Varied ThrUvSh noted April 12, they have nearly all departed now. Ob- 
served the first one on Sept. 27. 

A few Western Golden-crowned Kinglets wintered here in the live oaks and 
evergreens. I observed them occasionally from October to March. The Ruby- 
crowns were common, as usual, this winter, but not gregarious like the Golden- 
crowns. 

On Sept. 27 I heard the "call" notes of a Russet-backed Thrush, and although 
the bird remained hidden, I knew I was not deceived by its indistinguishable 
voice. The late date is commentable. 

Nuthatches are rarely observed any year. Perhaps they do not occur at all 
some years in this immediate locality. They were often seen this winter. A 
Red-breasted was the first one seen, Aug. 30. Took one Sept. 5 and one Oct. 10, 
and a Slender-billed Nov. 11. The last birds seen were in the middle of Feb- 
ruary. All the birds ever seen here were seen within a radius of 300 yards. 
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I have observed the Western Winter Wren here only several times. Took one 
Oct. 6. 

Plain Titmice are fast disappearing and are growing quite uncommon. Fur- 
ther back in the hills is where civilization has driven them. Young were found 
in two nests April 8. 

The American Pipit in winter appears to be as much at home in town as the 
urban Knglish Sparrow. After a rain they can be found singly or in small 
bunches along the pavements in the densest part of town looking for worms. 

Took a (J California Creeper Jan. 14. making the first one I ever saw in the 
county. 

Parkman's and Vigor's Wrens are seen almost the year around. Last winter 
riS97-8) a Parkman's remained al>out my garden and the winter before last 
(1S96-7) a Vigor's wintered near by. Neither species passed this winter here. 

In January I took a i Tule Wren from the salt marsh near here. Several of 
the crown feathers and one wing primary (secondary') were pure white. 

Pecflliar Eggs of California Shrike and Other Notes, in the San Joaquin Valley 

about twenty-eight miles southeast of Stockton, on May 23, 1898, I found two 
nests of the California Shrike in a grove of locusts near the road, both containing 
<^KK^ partly incubated. One egg in the set of four is pure white, with a faint 
greenish tint, marked at the larger end with a black scrawl, and over the surface 
are a few obscure specks of light brown. The other three are typical specimens 
although one is lightly marked. The set (?) of two also contains an almost un- 
marked specimen. 

On June 15, 1897 near Soquel, Santa Cruz Co., Cal. I took a ne.st of the West- 
ern Wood Pewee containing three fresh egg.s. On examining the nest after 
reaching camp I was surprised to find two more eggs beneath the lining, in which 
the contents were partly dried. They differ much in size and color from the 
other eggs and do not seem to have been laid by the same individuals. 

Milton vS. Ray. San Francisco, Cal. 

Notes from Marin and San Benito Connties, Cal. in Bulletin No. 2 are some in- 
teresting notes from different sections of the state concerning the appearance of 
birds unusual in the localities mentioned. It strikes me that it would be bene- 
ficial to the students of ornithology if such notes were supplemented by additional 
ones from persons who have been in position to make observations upon the 
sjK'cies mentioned in different localities at corresponding date.s, as this would a.s- 
sist very materially in studying distribution and habits. Accordingly I will en- 
deavor to make a start in this line by adding my notes to those of the last issue. 

Rkd-breastki) Ntthatch (Si/fa canadensis). Mr. Otto Kmenson speaks of 
these birds having appeared in Alameda Co. in September 1898 and mentions 
their occurrence in Marin County. At that time they were very abundant here, 
the first having been <jl)served on Aug. 29 when two or three were seen. A few 
days later they were very numerous, frequenting almost altogether at this time 
the fir and cypress trees on the ranges. In Octc.ber they l)ecame less abundant 
and toward the middle of the month were found feeding among the live oak trees, 
even in the valley near the hou.se. By Nov. i they had all disappeared. This 
bird has never to my knowledge, been recorded in Marin Co. before. I saw a 
few in San Mateo on Nov. 6. 

hv.viis' ViOonvvxKV.K (Afe/ancrpes iorquait4s). These birds breed to a greater 
or le.ss extent, seemingly depending uiK)n the season, at Paicines, San Benito Co., 
Cal., where we have taken several sets. On the first of la.st October a large num- 
l)er of immigrants must have come in as they were far more numerous than those 
breeding there would account for by natural increase. My brother and I collect- 
ed a beautiful series at this time of birds of the year in different plumages, some 
of which were exceedingly interesting. 
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American Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra minor). At times these birds pass 
through Marin Co. in numbers, stopping for a short while to feed, often on the 
Tojon berries. As they are very shy and generally frequent the tops of the tall 
Douglas firs on the higher ranges they are difficult to obtain, but specimens have 
been taken on two occasions by C. A. Allen. Some years elapse without any be- 
ing observed, but this does not prove that they have not been here, as their us- 
ual feeding grounds are seldom visited by any observer. 

Western Evening Grosbeak {Coccothraustes v. montanus). On October 14, 
1898 a 5 of this species was shot near Point Reyes Station, Marin Co., and sent 
to me. Their occurrence in this county has been reported to me before but as no 
specimens had been taken the reports were not verified. 

Myrtle Warbler {De^idroica coronatd). This bird is much more common in 
California than most people have been led to suppose. There are a number in 
our collection from Marin and San Benito counties, though we have only collect- 
ed them casually. I have seen a good many that have not been taken and find 
that at close range they can be sufficiently recoa^nized by the superloral and pos- 
tocular streaks to enable one to be moderately accurate in identification. That is 
to say, if a person were to shoot all that he saw with this characteristic he would 
find the majority of his birds to be coronata. 

Sex of Winter Residents. It would be interesting to hear from diflferent lo- 
calities in regard to which sex predominates in some of the winter residents. For 
instance, here at San Geronimo, nearly every Red-breasted Sapsucker {Sphyrapi- 
cia ruber) taken is a ? especially so in midwinter. All of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets {Regulus calendula) taken here have been males. Almost all of the 
Dwarf Hermit Thrushes {Hylocichla aonalaschk^) also have been males, only three 
that I know of having proved to be females, one of these being a partial albino. 
We have several Thick-billed Sparrows taken here at difi^erent times and all 9 . 
These last are present some winters, but not all. How are the birds above men- 
tioned in other localities? Joseph Maili^iard, Sao Geronimo, Cal. 

^ ^ ^ '^ '^ '!(?^ 

An Account of the Taking of Tour Sets of o^iy ;„ fou^ cases was there still a sin- 
Eggs o f the Ivor y Gull. gle egg,— in all the rest were young, 
FOUR eggs of the Ivory Gull {Larus ^^""y «"?^"' half-grown and none so 
eburnais) were brought home by g™^" **^^* ^^^^ could use their wings. 
Gustaf Kolthoff, naturalist to the i^^^ f^"l,!?SS were all strongly incu- 
Nathorst Swedish Expedition in the ^l^^^' J^'^ ^^^^ {^" August 4 and upon 
summer and early autumn of 1898, hav- ^^f ^f^T'l ™^^ ^^^ f^''^T^^\ ,^"^ } o^- 
ing been received from Captain Kjceld- *^*"^^ ^" ^^^} Captain Kjaeldsen had— 
sen of the ship Frithiof in exchange. ^""1 ^^S^ f "^ °"? yo.""& ^ird. As I 
Mr. Kolthoff writes "When we were understood Captain Kjaeldsen the Well- 
going from King CarLs-Land to Franz man Expedition had left his ship be- 
Josef-Land we met on the way the 1°''?,/' ^''^"^I.^^^P^ Oppolzer." Mr. 
steamer Frithiof, owner the old ice ^?'*^°^ ^'^^'' 9" ^^^ Spitzbergen and 
traveller Captain Kjaeldsen, who had King Carls-Land coasts the Ivory Gulls 
been there with the Wellman Expedi- ^^^ ^^^" ".^^^s on high chflfs where it 
tion. Captain Kjaeldsen told me that )f "^^^^^ impoasible to reach them." 
when returning and sailing close to the Two of the above eggs are m the Up- 
coast they had, near Cape Oppolzer on ^^ " Museuni and the two others in my 
the S. W. of Franz Jo.sef-Land in 80.04 '^^jl^'^tion. The latter mea.sure 2.29X 
N. latitude to about 57° E. longitude, 1-69 and 2.25x1.68 inches, 
visited a little, low-lying, unnamed is- ^- ^- Johnson, Waterside, Eng. 
land, situated very nearly .south of (The Bulletin, though devoted to Pacific 
Cape Oppolzer, upon which were Coast ornithology, gladly gives space to the 
hreeflintr a Inrcrp niinihpr of 'T^p Piille' above notes on this rare and beautiful Gull, 
breeding a large number ot Ice Gulls ^r. Johnson is a member of the Cooper 

(Ivory (.ulls). The nests were on the Club, and is now enjoying a sojourn in his old 
flat ground, built of green moss, and home. Ed.) 
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General News Notes. 



TROPICAL EXPEDITION WRECKED. 



The scientific expedition which sailed from 
San Francisco February 25 for tropical waters, 
as recorded in the March BcLLETix, met with 
disaster about thirty miles north of Magdalena 
Bay off Lower California, on the night of 
March 16, where the schooner was wrecked 
and deserted. Those comprising the pwirty 
were A. W. Anthony (in command), H. B. 
Kaeding, Chase Littlejohn, R. H. Beck, R. C. 
McGregor, J. M. Gaylord, Geo. Spencer, Chas. 
Jones and Arthur Whitlock and the schooner 
carried a cargo of thirty tons of giant powder 
which was to be landed at Amapala, C. A. the 
first objective point of the exp>edition. Every- 
thing went smoothly until the night of the 
wreck; Mr. Beck was at the wheel about mid- 
night, with the schooner running before a 
strong wind, when, without warning, it 
grounded on a sandy beach. At sunset the 
mainland was about fifty miles distant and 
the schooner's course was shaped to pass a cer- 
tain promontory at fifteen miles to the sea- 
ward. No explanation for the wreck can be 
given further than the surmise that the 
schooner was caught by a strong current and 
carried shoreward. Almost all the specimens 
collected were lost, but most of the collecting 
outfits were saved. 

The schooner was ^ total wreck and the ab- 
sence of rocks alone prevented the ignition of 
the giant powder by the vessel pounding on 
the beach, for which the party was duly 
thankful. A cold and cheerless night was 
spent on the beach, with lamentable lack of 
raiment in some cases to face the cold wind 
and drifting sand. Mr. Beck tells of throwing 
everything possible overboard next day to 
drift in on the tide; finally several suits be- 
longing to him were "hove overboard'* but 
the tide had turned and they drifted out to 
sea! The party finally reached Magdalena, 
where the Mexican customs officials confis- 
cated most of the salvage under various pre- 
texts. The party later reached San Francisco 
by steamer. The expedition had just reached 
the tropics and Man-O'-War Birds and Cara- 
caras had begun to appear. Duck Hawks and 
Ospreys were nesting on all the isolated is- 
lands and Mr. Beck relates the taking one 
morning by the party, on Natividad Island, 
of six sets of Falco peregrinus anaturn. The 
nests were in small caves on the ground and 



on the tops of cliffs, quite unlike the difficult 
sites selected by the birds farther north. .\ 
number of fine negati\-es ^-ere lost. Sets of 
Xantus* Murrelet were taken on some of the 

islands. 

flff flff ^ff 

Mr. Fred A. Schneider Jr. of College Park, 
Cal., one of the four promoters of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club in 189J, was united in 
marriage on April 26 to Miss Charlotte Phil- 
lips, formerly of College Park but later a resi- 
dent of Seattle. Mr. Schneider was fonnerly 
among the most active of Californian orni- 
thologists, but for several years past a course 
at Stanford University has precluded active 
work in ornitliology. He has long taken a 
prominent role in the Stanford Glee Club and 
is a member of numerous college fraternities 
and other social organizations. As a tennis 
player he has been ranked one of the cham- 
pions of Santa Clara county. His pleasing 
manner has made for him a legion of friends 
who will wish him and his charming bride a 
full measure of life's joys. The marriage tm>k 
place in Seattle and the couple will pn^lwbly 
reside at College Park. 

Mr. O. \V. Howard writes from .\ri/onn: 
"While in camp about twenty-five miles Inf- 
low Benson on the San Pedro River (March 25) 
I saw a pure albino Great Blue Heron. It was 
flying around in a flock of fifteen or so, and to 
all appearances was as white as snow. I trie<l 
a shot at it at long range with my .^v^ Win- 
chester but never touched him. 1 think the 
birds will probably nest down there for there 

were fifteen or twenty roosting in the cotton- 
wood trees." 

The Farmer's Club of Santa Clara County 
was addressed at San Jose on April i by W. 
Otto Emerson of Haywards on **Kcononiic Or- 
nithology." Mr. Emerson gave an excellent 
hard-sense talk which was illustrated with 
numerous bird skins and charts showing the 
structure of the bills of various species. Such 
lectures are of inestimable benefit to both the 
fruit-growers and the birds themselves, and a 
practical illustration of how the gospel of bird 
protection should and can be spread. 

Ernest Adams of San Jose will depart early 
in June for the Sierras of Plumas and Modoc 
counties, where he will spend several months 
working up the birds and mammals of this in- 
teresting corner of California. He will visit 
the Goose Lake region during his trip. 
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Bird Apropos the wave of bird protec- 

Prntprtinn ^*°" which has been sweeping 
rrOieCllOn through all ornithological jour- 
VcrSUS ^i^^s of late, it is well to pause and 

o x- . analyze the motives of the several 
oCl1illI1t/l1i. writers before wholly accepting 
their pleas, bowing our heads to grief and 
lamenting the wickedness of collectors at 
large. The person who has not trod the field 
from dawn till twilight, who knows nothing 
of the denizens of the woods and tree-tops, and 
who has never listened to the seabirds' cries 
above the boom of old ocean, cannot preach 
the doctrine of bird protection understanding- 
ly. Those who have delved into and grasped 
many of the delightful secrets which orni- 
thology holds, and who are now urging a 
proper course in protective work, are worthy 
the thanks of every true ornithologist. Who 
can doubt the effectiveness of the work of Mr. 
Mackay in protecting the Terns on certain is- 
lands along the Atlantic seaboard, thus pre- 
serving a natural beauty? But those who are 
joining the wild rush simply to be an Audu- 
bonian, — to cry "'bird protection" and then 
listen for the applause — all the while con- 
demning legitimate science, are of vastly a 
different statu]). 

The protectionist who would prevent the 



slaughter of a single bird is as rampant as the 
collector who thinks he would be justified in 
shooting every winged creature of the air. 
Many excellent pleas have appeared in various 
journals of late, the writers of which doubtless 
speak from the heart and wish to eradicate 
evils, — such as the "egg collecting scourge" as 
it has been termed — which have some foun- 
dation in fact. These writers have studied 
nature at her best and the birds have no better 
protector than the ornithologist himself if he 
be one of conscience, for the collecting of a 
proper number of birds does not imply bru- 
tality. But when some ambitious extremist 
sits himself down to rend apart the current 
magazines and even reference works, and 
makes careful note of every mention of a bird 
slain or a nest taken (over-looking, of course, 
the observations and spirit of the article in his 
zeal) and then within his narrow mind evolves 
a whining article of "bird protection," he has 
doubtless gratified his ambition and with fold- 
ed hands and a sort of rapturous serenity may 
take his seat beside the faithful! His mission 
has been filled and the birds may hope for ob- 
livion to swallow him up in so far as he will 
ever protect them. Such maudlin sentiment 
is hardly worth condemning and those who 
are really protecting the birds may well regret 
such additions to their ranks. 

Real protection will be accomplished by the 
live ornithologists who have a practical mis- 
sion to perform in this respect, but they may 
well hesitate to take hold of the work if its ef- 
fectiveness is to be hindered and made nause- 
ating by the misdirected energy of such per- 
sons as we have pointed out. That there are 
many skins collected today which the demands 
of science do not warrant, everyone knows. 
A remedy is needed, which, if it does not ma- 
terially increase the birds, will at least leave 
many unslaughtered that annually pay the 
penalty to the over-zealous collector. Those 
who accumulate vast series of eggs will have 
to plead hard for justification, although the 
egg evil is not so wide-spreading as some have 
claimed. It is well known that almost every 
bird will lay a second time when robbed and 
rear a brood as successfully as if the first nest 
had been und'sturbed. 

The two really great evils are the collecting 
of birds in large numbers during the breeding 
season, when many young in the nest are sac- 
rificed, and the unlimited collecting of skins 
for mercenary purposes. We cannot condone 
either offense, which rarely can justify itself, 
and the evil as it exists in California will 
shortly be aired in the Bulletin. Let us 
have bird protection in a practical way, with- 
out all the sentiment which does more than 
anything else to disgust the majority of well- 
meaning ornithologists.— C. B. 



We are pleased to note that Mr. Robert 
Baird McLain of Wheeling, W\ Va., who be- 
came a member of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club during his attendance at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is actively pursuing his work in Her- 
petology since his departure from the coast. 
He has recently published three papers under 
the heading "Contributions to North Ameri- 
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can Herpetology." One, "Contributions to 
Neotropical Herpetology" gives a list of neo- 
tropical reptiles in the Stanford University 
Zoological Collection from Mexico. Panama, 
Colombia and Salvador. The second paper 
"Critical Notes on a Collection of Reptiles 
from the Western Coast of the United States'* 
promises to form the basis of a corrected list 
which will be a guide for future students along 
this line, while the third paper is entitled 
"Notes on a Collection of Reptiles Made at 
Fort Smith, Ark." All the papers bear the 
imprint of careful work by the author, al- 
though the typography leaves much to be de- 
sired, but Mr. McLaiu may well congratulate 
himself upon putting forth such personal ef- 
fort. 

Bird-Lore for April comes promptly and, if 
anything, excels the initial number in con- 
tents and point of illustration. Typograph- 
ically, as heretofore, it is without a flaw and 
will undoubtedly set the pace for ornithologi- 
cal journals in this respect for all time. The 
illustrations are such as every user of the 
camera and indeed every ornithologist may 
delight in. The frontispiece showing a Least 
Bittern on its nest and two half-tones of a 
KilHeer and nest, photographed from life, are 
notable examples of the possibilit'es of the 
camera in the field. The leading articles 
which treat chiefly of avian photography will 
benefit ornithologists who have photographic 
field work in view. The other articles are of a 
papular style, probably calculated to inspire 
in the **young idea" a proper reverence for 
the birds, all of which we hope may be effect- 
ive, though we fear the inherent taste of the 
youtlit) "go gunning" cannot be so easily 
eradicated. Stress is laid upon the published 
accounts of certain egging trips, which are 
condemned, and we fear that sometimes any 
redl merit or good intentions which the "con- 
demned" may have possessed or shown in his 
art'cle, are lost sight of. 

The ninth supplement to the A. O. U. Check 
List, printed in the Auk for January, contains 
several new races of birds which have been ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Classification and 
added t-j the check list, and which will inter- 
est Californians. Among them are Oceano- 
droma kaedmgi Anthony, Kaeding's Petrel, 
"Socorro and Clarion Islands north to South- 
ern California;" Plnicola enucleatjr californica 
Prick, Californian Pine Grosbeak, "Higher 
parts of the Sierra Nevada j Central Cali- 
fornia;" Carpodacus mcgrejs^ori Anthony, Mc- 
Gregor's House Finch, "San Benito Id., Lower 
Cal."; Astrajs^aiinus tristis salicamans ^Grin- 
nell) "Pacific Coast region from Washington 
to Southern California"; Pipilo maculatus 
clementce (Grinnell) "San Clemen te Island, 
California"; Harporhynchus redivivus pasaden- 
ensis Grinnetx, Pasadena Thrasher, "South- 
ern California"; Harporhynchus leconiei areni- 
cola Anthony, Desert Thrasher, "Lower Cali- 
fornia." 

Through the kindness and generosity of Mr. 
Lyman Belding, one of its honorary members, 
the Club has come into possession of a valu- 
able MS. work, which, although unpublished, 



forms a companion part to Mr. Belding's well- 
Jcnown Land Birds of the Pacific District^ 
dealing with the water birds of the same terri- 
tory in a most comprehensive way. The 
bound volume consists of 246 type- written 
pages with an autographic preface by Mr. 
Belding, who states it was practically com- 
pleted in 1886. He says: "The reversing of 
the Check List of the A. O. U. whereby the 
water birds came first in the list, instead of last 
as formerly, found me unprepared to give the 
time to the water birds that I needed, and sup- 
posing that the water birds would soon be 
needed for publication, I made a hurried com- 
pilation, finishing it in five or six weeks and 
this is the result." These notes, which form 
probably the most complete and valuable list 
of the water birds of the Pacific Coast yet 
undertaken, are largely compilations from dif- 
ferent publications, and necessary interline- 
ations have been made up to 1897. 

The Bulletin presents with pleasure in 
this issue a sketch by Miss Charlotte Bray of 
Santa Clara, drawn from a description. Miss 
Bray possesses genius as an artist and we hope 
to present other of her bird delineations in 
future issues. 

^ % ^ 

Band-tailed Pigeon Nesting in Santa Clara 

County, Cal. 

During the last four years I have found two 
nests of the Band- tailed Pigeon, both in Santa 
Clara county and within ten miles of San Jose. 
The nests were both found in oak trees in a 
comparative oak forest. The first was found 
April 19, 1895 and was built on a horizontal 
limb of a white-oak tree twenty-five feet from 
the ground and contained one squab about a 
week old. The parent was flushed from the 
nest and well seen. The second nest was 
found March 1 1, 1898 and was built near the end 
of a horizontal live-oak limb thirty feet from 
the ground and was just completed. Both 
nests were compact structures, composed of an 
outer layer of twigs, filled in with pine needles 
and lined with fine grass. There are no pine 
trees in the vicinity, and the birds must have 
carried the needles from a distance. The 
pigeons used to be very common in the winter 
time in this vicinity, but are quite scarce now 
because of the timber being cut down. 

Wm. L. Atkinson, Santa Clara, Cal. 

(Although the Wild Pigeon has never been 
recorded as nesting in the valleys of California, 
there seems to be no doubt of the above record 
being true. The locality in which they were 
found is heavily wooded with live and white 
oak timber, and has been a favorite feeding 
ground for this species for years, so it seems 
not improbable that a few stray pairs remained 
to breed.— Ed.) 
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MARCH. 



The Division met at the residence of Mr. 
Chas. E. Grosbeck in Altadena March 25, with 
Messrs. Daggett, Schneider, McCormick, Gros- 
beck, Simmons and Robertson present. Pre- 
vious minutes were approved. A bill for 90 
cents was allowed the secretary. A bill for 
$1.25 for typewriting MS. was referred to both 
Divisions for payment. The name of Mr. Geo. 
S. Chambliss of Pasadena was proposed for 
membership. The matter of having a club 
crest as proposed by Mr. Emerson was adopt- 
ed, the style, size etc. being left to be decided 
on by the President and Secretary after cor- 
responding with the Northern Division. Ad- 
journed. 

APRIL. 

The meeting of the Southern Division was 
held at the residence of Mr. F. S. Daggett in 
Pasadena April 29 with the following mem- 
bers present: Messrs. Reiser, Tyler, Daggett, 
Leland, McCormick and Robertson. Mr. 
Fordyce Grinnell and Mr. kiid Mrs. C. A. 
Moody were present as visitors. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were approved. A 
bill for $1.25 for typewriting" was ordered paid. 
Mr. Geo. vS. Chambliss of Pasadena was elect- 
ed to membership. The names of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Moody of Pasadena were proposed 
for membership. Adjourned. 

Howard Robertson, Division Sec'y. 

Official Minutes of Nortliern Division. 



march. 



The Division met March 2 at the home of 
H. C. Ward in Alameda with ten members 
present and Dr. Ingalls and Mr. H. B. Torrey 
as visitors. The names of Wm. L. Atkinson 
of Santa Clara and H. B. Torrey of Berkeley 
were proposed for active membership. A bill 
for postage amounting to $1.24 was allowed 
the secretary. Southern Division' minutes for 
January and February were' read and filed. 
The following papers were read: "Capture of 
a California Condor" by H. G. Rising of the 
Southern Division; "Coming of the Mocking- 
bird" by W. O. Emerson; "Summer Resident 
Warblers of Arizona ' by O. W. Howard of 
Southern Division; "Nesting of Audubon's 
Hermit Thrush of the Sierras" by Lyman 
Belding; "Capture of a Rabbit by a Golden 
Eagle" by Wni L. Atkinson. W. Otto Emer- 
son presented a sketch to be used as an electro- 
type for imprinting the stationery of Club 
members and official publications of the Club, 
the same consisting; of a shield on which is 
figured a Californian Quail and an artistic 
hummingbird's nest and eggs, together with 
the name of the Club. This was adopted sub- 
ject to the voice of the Southern Division. 
Adjourned. 

MAY. 

The Division met May 6 at the residence of 
C. Barlow in San Jose. Wm. L. Atkinson of 
Santa Clara and H. B. Torrey of Berkeley were 



elected to active membership. A design for a 
club crest as drawn by Mr. Emerson was final- 
ly decided upon. A bill for $1.29 current post- 
age was allowed. The following names were 
proposed for active membership to be elected 
at the next meeting: Milton S. Ray, San Fran- 
cisco; N. M. Flower, Copperopolis; Chester C. 
Lamb, Berkeley and E. V. Warren, Pacific 
Grove. A letter was read from R. C. Mc- 
Gregor, secretary of the State List Committee 
urging all members to send MS. of county 
lists. The work was commenced in 1895 and 
will now be pushed through rapidly by Mr. 
McGregor. Southern Division reports of 
March 25 and April 29 were read. A biographi- 
cal sketch of J. Maurice Hatch, a deceased 
member of the Southern Division was read. 
Several papers were read after which the 
meeting adjourned to again convene at Ala- 
meda on July I. 

C. Barlow, Division Secretary. 

Publications Received. 

Auk, XVI, No. 2, April, 1899. 

Bird Lore, I, No. 2, April, 1899. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological 
Club, III, No. I, Jan.. 1899. 

Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society^ 
I, No. 2, April, I899. 

Maine Sportsman, VI, No. 68, April, I899. 

Museum, V, Nos. 5 and 6, March and 
April, 1899. 

Oologist, XVI, Nos. 3 and 4, March and 
April, 1899. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch, IX, No. 4. 

Osprey, III, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, Jan. -April, 
1899. 

Plant World, II, No. 7, April, I899. 

Wilson Bulletin, No. 25, March, 1899. 

Mr. Walter F. Webb of Albion, N. Y. in- 
forms us that he has secured an egg of the 
California Vulture from California, taken on 
March 7 last, which is con.->iderably earlier 
than the average nesting date. 

Mr. Henry C. JohnsDn, whose contribu- 
tions from Utah will be noticed in the Bulle- 
tin, is an active member of the Cooper Club, 
having joined during his several years' resi- 
dence in California, the Club's constitution 
permitting the retention of membership where 
a member leaves the state. 

Mr. Frank H. Lattin of Albion, N. Y. gradu- 
ated from the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo on April 25, and his numer- 
ous friends on the coast will wish him as 
bright a career as a medico as he has attained 
in the capacity of editor of the Oologist. The 
Oologist will doubtless be published regularly 
as heretofore. 

Mr. W. Edgar Taylor of Ruston, La., an- 
nounces the early publication of the Gulf 
Fauna and Flora Bulletin as a bi-monthly of 
not less than thirty pages, at the subscription 
price of $2. 5o per year. TXio: Bulletin will be 
primarily one for biologists "devoted to the bi- 
ological interests of the Gulf section." Its 
scope apparently extends over a field which no 
current journal has yet attempted to cover en- 
tirely. 



Cxcliaitgfr Notices- 

Would like to hear i'rom persons 
[ wanting specimens from Ort-goii. Will 
I exchange for stamps tir books and pa- 
1 pers on Ornithology and Oology. 

John W. Maktin, Palestine, Or. 

Wanted For Casu — Several sets of 
I Golden Eagle. Prefer sets taken in 
I California. Howard Robertson, 

Bos 55, Sta. .■\. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Beats WHOt.ssALK — A combination 
I offer: "Taylur'.s Standard Kgg Cata- 
I logue" [best and handiest reference out] 
I and "The Story of the Farallones" text 
1 by C, Barlow [sumptuously illustrating 
f the sea-bird life on the picturesfjue is- 
J lands]. Both Iwjoks, prepaid, for ?,oc. 
I Coin <'r stamps. Address, 

H. R. Tavi.or, Pub., Alameda. Cal. 

Notice — I expect to take many rare 
I sets this season in the mountains of Ar- 
I izona. Will exchiinye for old V. S. 
I stamps or for rare foreign. No common 
I ones wanted. I also want a good pair 
I of field glasses and standard works on 
I Ornithology and Entomology. Address. 
O. W, Howard, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

Srightl Breeayl Birdsyl 

The OSPREY: 

r A Montlily Maganllie of ... . 

[Popular :: Ornithology. 

Profile ely IlluBtrated. 

I Eluott Cooks and Tkhodore Gill, Kdilora 



Thr Osprrv is published at Nos. 
.lai-jaj 4J4 Street, Washington, D. 
C. by Thh OSPttEv Publishing Com- 
t>any, to whom snbscriptioua ailver- 
IJseiDeiits, and all busineBs commu- 
nications, should be addressed. Ar- 
ticles intended for publication, aud 
books Tor review should Lie addressed 
lo Dr. Cones, 1716 N, Street Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Subscription, Oue Dollar a Year. 
Single Numbers, to cents. Bnck 
Numliets at special rates. Write for 
Club rates. 



THE OOLOGIST 

Of Albion, N. V. 

Is the Oldest Publication in . 
. . .America. . . 

The Ooi-oeiST is the chcapoal 
"Bird" pulilicalion iu the world (for 
only 50 cents you receive $\ .00 worth 
of premiums, your selection. iSe. 
worth of arlverUsing and tbe OoLOOiST 
fur a whole year.l 

The Oologist, has a larger paid 
circulation than all other "Bird" pub- 
lications in America combined. 

The Oo(,00I8T has long been recog- 
nized the best Advertising Medium in 
its line iu the world. The "Couiitfy 
lUiilkmni" is the leading Agricul- 
tural newspaper in America, and in 
soliciting advertising for its columas, 
it makes lis strongest hil in the fol- 
lowing statement; "As to quantity of 
circulation it pulilishea many more 
'Want Ads' than nil other papers tom- 
bined. You doubtless know what a 
•Want Ad' circulation must be ami 
always is!"' 

From this same stand point The 
Ooi-OGiST's rank among publications 
dcYOtcil not only fo Ornithology but 
Natural History as well, is identical to 
that of the CormTRV GbnTlKMKN 
among agricviltural p 11 lilJ cations. 

Thr OoLor.iST has very few half- 
tones and contains only 16 pages each 
istiUft— one-half of which are advcrtia- 
ing. 

During the past fifteen years, (Tkk 
OiiLOGiST'S age) many superior 
"Bird" publications and scores of 
inferior ones have dropped by the 
way. The Ooi^ogist, however, is 
still issued each month and a sample 
copy of a recent issue can alwaj's be 
ofitained by addressing a postal to 

Frank U. Lattlii, Piibllslier, 

Albion, N. Y. 
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Aflottiei- Chapter un the Nesting of Dendroka oeHdeniaiis, asd Otkcr Sierra Notes. 



RKSTIN(i in a four-f<Kit cfdar tree 
in the fort-M, with tall cedars and 
pines tcmi-riiiK hImhii it. tlif lliird 
nest and CR({>^ of ihc Hi-rmit Warbk-r 
e dcslinvd In l>e fiiunil. This nest 
was (lisc(ivtr«i by Mr, H. W. Carrigcr, 
VIh> was one of our party to visit the 
To« fnmi June ft lo ii, and lo Mr, 
Cani^cr l>(.-l<'n}{s the credit of taking 
the set. and IhnuiKh his kindness 1 am 
pvnnitted lo deinTiln- the nest and eg^, 
Mhich constitute the third authentic set 
I record. 

(hir hK^tliin was l-ytfc. Ki Dorado 
Co., Cal., at an elevation of .^,700 feet, 
in the pine lielt. Hlaek-throatcd (^ray, 
Calaveras and Hermit Warblers were 
pr«wnt in atM>ut equal nunilwni, and 
ctiutd be classed as common. They 
were nliservtd dtietly in the black oaks 
where nKi^t of iht- siniiller birds seem to 
secure iheir food supi>ly and the sins- 
ini; birds ivert- iluublless mules. On 
June 8, while passing through the tini- 
Mt. CarfiKcr came u(H)n a nest of 
the Hermit Warbler placed in a small 
cedar tree bin 2 Vi feet from the ground. 
i*hc female was off at the lime but soon 
ppcared in a near-by bush. The nest 
nut built on a. small limb neat the 
trunk ofthe su|>ling. which is certuinty 
unusual nesting site for this iree- 
brveding Hpccies to inrlecl. 

The nest held four badly incubated 
rjiKs and we returned in the afternoon 
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to photograph and collect the set. A 
photograph was taken of the sapling 
and nest, showing the latler's ixtsition. 
after which we prepared to secure a 
picture of the biril when she should re- 
turn and alight on the nest. All twigs 
which threw shadows on the nest were 
cut away until it was fully exi>osed to 
the sun. The camera was then "set up 
ulKnit four feel from the nest, a string 
was attached lo the shutter, and we 
prepared to conceal ourselves in the 
bushes, Mr, Welch, who carried the 
gun fa very necessary collecting ad- 
juncl in some cases) unconsciously de- 
]K>Kited himself upcm s small ant-hill, 
and heroically withstood their on- 
slaughts for nn hour, while Mr. Carrigcr 
crawled into stmie deer bruith and T sal 
down ten feet away behind some small 
cedars to await the coming of the bird 
and take the pictnrc. S«K>n the female 
warbler appeared and grew nervous at 
the anny of invaders which surrounded 
her. the len.se of the camera secniint; 
mast terrifying r)f all. S<Km, however, 
she grew quile fearless and hopped 
nlNtut the bushes and in the pine above 
nic. Minietimes appnmching within 
three feet and feeding all the while. 
Several time^ .she hop|>etl ch»se to the 
nest, but a glance at the camera caused 
her lo lose courage and unmnd the cir- 
cuit of bushes and trees she would go 
again, luiulh approaching the nesL 
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Meanwhile we were keeping as quiet 
in the hot sun, as numerous ants, flies, 
mosquitoes and other winged abomina- 
tions would permit. Finally, the bird 
made her last circuit, approached the 
bush and hopped up on the edge of the 
nCvSt; the shutter clicked and the watch 
said we had waited something over 
three hours for the photograph. This, 
however, was not forthcoming, for 
when I reached home and developed 
the plate it was almost completely 
'*fogged," there being but an outline of 
the bird and nest. While our direct 
object failed I cannot say I regret my 
three hours' close acquaintance with 
little Dendroica occidentalis. 

Mr. Carriger collected the nest and 
eggs which he describes as follows: the 
nest is composed outwardly of small, 
light weed stems and bleached pine 
needles, lined with cedar bark and 
horsehair. The nest measures: inside 
diameter 1^x2 inches; outside 3x4 
inches (extremes); outside depth 3 in- 
ches; inside depth i^ inches. Placed 
23^ feet from the ground in a small 
cedar, resting on a small limb about two 
inches from the trunk. The eggs meas- 
ure .66X.52; .65X.53; .66X.53 and .67X.54 
inches,' and are marked principally at 
the larger ends, some confluently, with 
reddish brown and a few spots of black. 
The markings are heavy and more in 
the form of a wash than distinct spots. 
The female parent was secured. We 
noticed that the male Hermit Warblers 
were usually singing from the tall pines 
and black oaks and it is unlikely that 
the female sings during the breeding 
season. The position of the male bird 
has little to do with the location of the 
nest, and in the case of Mr. Carriger's 
nest the male did not appear for nearly 
an hour. 

On June 9, two miles above FyfFe I 
saw a pair of Hermit Warblers and 
watched the female, thinking she had 
left her nest to feed. I watched her 
for half an hour, during which time she 
searched the deer brush and small trees 
industriously for food, covering both 
sides of the road, and the number of 
worms convSumed was really remarkable. 
Finally I discovered her feeding a 
young bird in the road and had no 
trouble in capturing it. It was jUvSt out 



of the nest and could not fly apparent- 
ly. The plumage consisted of a few 
pin feathers, wing coverts and down of 
a dark grayish color, with two white 
bars on each wing. After examining 
it, I left the bird perched on a low limb. 

While walking along a narrow trail 
in the woods on June 9, a Calaveras 
Warbler {^Helminthophila ruficapilla gui- 
turalis) flushed a few feet ahead of me 
and I found the nest beneath a small 
cedar bush, built in the "mountain mivS- 
ery" flush with the ground. The cav- 
ity was lined with soap root fiber and 
the nest contained five half grown 
young. 

Three nests of the Plumed Quail 
were found by us, all built in the tar- 
weed or "mountain misery" {Chamcs- 
baiia foliolosa), and all near paths or 
roads. The one shown in Ihe illustra- 
tion was built at the foot of a large 
cedar tree, and was nicely concealed 
and shaded by the foliage of the weeds. 
The nesting cavity was about six in- 
ches across and three inches deep, lined 
with feathers from the parent bird. It 
held ten eggs, in which incubation was 
well advanced. Several times the bird 
was flushed in order that we might ob- 
serve the nest, but she was persistent 
and always returned. The photograph 
was taken in the early morning of June 
7, at which time the bright sunlight 
presented a variety of shades in the for- 
est. The "mountain misery" was in 
full bloom at this time and the nature 
of the shrub is well illustrated in the 
half-tone photograph. Another nest 
containing 1 1 incubated eggs was found 
on the same day, placed amongst the 
tar-weed in the shade of large cedars. 
This nesting cavity was about six in- 
ches in depth, and composed of dry 
leaves from the tar-weed and lined with 
feathers. From the nests observed it 
seems certain that the Plumed Quail 
makes a nest of its own, for the one 
last mentioned was substantial enough 
to bring home. On June 10 Mr. Carri- 
ger took a nest and 10 eggs built beside 
the road in the tar-weed three miles 
above Fyffe. The whistle of the 
Plumed Quail could be heard commonly 
through the woods, but the birds were 
vSeldom seen. 
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Nesting and Other Habits of the Oregon Towhee. 

BY D. A. COHEN, ALAMRDA, CAL. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sept, 1898. J 



THIS variety, Pipilo maculatus ore- 
gonuSy was here at one time known 
by local collectors as the Spur- 
red Towhee, P, m. megalonyx, but now 
as near as I can determine the true 
Spurred Towhee is not found nearer 
than Monterey County and our Alame- 
da County variety is oregonus. With 
us the Oregon Towhee is resident, 
spending the late summer until spring 
somewhat gregariously, caused probab- 
ly more from choice of location than 
from vSociability, but it is not observed 
in pairs so much as the Californian Tow- 
hee, P, fuscus crissalis, at the period 
just stated. At this season it is wariCvSt, 
secluding itself to the underbrush, but 
after pairing in the spring is much more 
easily approached, owing in a great 
measure to its uneasiness at the ap- 
proach or the inv^asion of its nesting 
site. At this time, especially if a nest 
is under construction, both birds dis- 
play great uneasinCvSS, flitting about the 
tops of the low growth, uttering their 
unmusical "chir-chee-wee" or "che-wee- 
ee'* but their utmost anxiety is display- 
ed after the young are hatched. The 
birds continue their various notes vSo 
long as a person remains in the vicinity 
of the nest, and approach quite close if 
the person remains reasonably quiet. 
Presuming the female does all the incu- 
bating, the male at this period generally 
betrays the vicinity of the nest by his 
nervousness, his notes first attracting 
attention. He is often heard, from his 
perch, uttering notes, caused by noth- 
ing further than inclinations. The 
notes at any time are little varied. Af- 
ter the young are grown very little is 
heard of the Oregon Towhee's vocal 
powers unless the bird is driven from 
its retreat or is suddenly startled. 

Being almost terrestrial it is also part- 
ly arboreal, often flying short distances 
from tree to tree and when pursued oft- 
en forsaking the underbrush for trees. 
Its food is obtained mostly from the 
ground chiefl)^ by scratching, after the 
manner of the robin, and is mostly in- 
sectivorous. It is one of the last birds 



to settle down for the night. I have 
not met this bird throughout the coun- 
try as abundantly as I expected to and 
among hundreds of nests I have found 
only one was away from Alameda. 
This nest was found by accident. As I 
was resting in a densely wooded local- 
ity thickly grown up with underbrush 
where I had for a number of years no- 
ticed one pair of Oregon Towhees, yet 
never expecting to find the nest 
in such a wild place, a movement 
in the bushes close by almost caused me 
to shoot at a supposed wood rat, but up- 
on investigation it proved that it was 
the flushed bird slipping back on- 
to the nest, containing a handsome set 
of four eggs, the nest elaborately com- 
posed of weed stems and a larger pro- 
portion of dead leaves, situated two feet 
from the ground among dense brambles 
and fallen leaves, and about eighteen 
inches from the top of the mass, and 
several feet from the road. 

All the nesting data about to be re- 
lated is from my home in Alameda and 
recorded from a radius of less than 400 
yards. From 1886 to about 1892 I found 
annually an average of eight sets and a 
few nests containing young. There 
were then approximately nine pairs 
of birds and many sets were second 
sets of the same season. At that 
time the nests were placed on the 
ground with very rare exceptions, but 
owing to an army of cats that had be- 
come self supporting there were in 1898 
only seven pairs of Oregon Towhees on 
the premises and nearly all the nests 
for the last five or six years were placed 
ofi* the ground, especially on clumps of 
prickly wild blackberry vines. Having 
freed the premises from the cats by late 
spring, the Oregon Towhees began to 
build more on the ground, also the Cal- 
ifornia Partridges commenced to rCvSume 
their choice nesting sites. The Oregon 
Towhees' usual nesting site is under a 
small wild blackberry vine growing 
among the grass, or under low growths 
of thCvSe vines, always more or less in 
the shade of a tree. Occasionally under 
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the foliage of cypress limbs spreading 
over the ground, more commonly under 
myrtle, less commonly among ivy grow- 
ing along the ground, but always in a 
partly shaded spot. One nest was un- 
der the drooping leaves of an artichoke 
plant and one beside a lauristinus hedge 
among a bed of verbenas was subjected 
to almost all the sun. In all these 
ground-nesting cases the bird scratches 
a hollow rn the sandy soil or leaf mould 
about an inch deep before bringing 
building material. One nest, four feet 
from the ground, was fashioned into the 
rather flat top of a partially decayed 
oak stub on a live oak, the trunk of the 
tree and the stub being overgrown with 
ivy. It contained a set of four eggs and 
as near as I remember, fifteen eggs of 
the California Partridge. The female ? 
towhee was incubating on top of the 
pile. The partridge occasionally depos- 
its one or two eggs in a towhee's nest 
built on the ground. One nest on the 
ground contained three towhee's eggs 
and eighteen partridge's, the towhee 
having abandoned the nest after six or 
eight partridge eggs were deposited in 
it. One peculiarly situated nest was 
almost under a log lying under an oak 
tree; it also contained one partridge 
^KS' Several years ago I found a high 
nest, nine feet up in a large cypress 
tree and several others about this dis- 
tance from the ground, among oak 
branches intergrown with wild black- 
berry vines, while in 1898 I noted a 
nest twelve feet up in the same cypress 
tree. No eggs were laid in it. One 
nest, one foot ofi* the ground, was in a 
geranium bush, one in a cypress hedge 
five feet up, one, unused, in a small ap- 
ple tree eight feet up and several in 
low thick garden shrubs, while others 
were on top of low clumps of wild 
blackberry vines so that the leaves af- 
forded concealment and protection from 
the sun and in rare cases trees afforded 
no shade. 

The earliest nesting date is March 27, 
1888, the next earliest, April 4, 1896, 
with complete sets, yet April 20 is none 
too early for first sets. Sets of fresh 
eggs in June and July are indicative of 
second or third sets, as I have exper- 
imented to demonstrate this by taking 
the first and second sets of particular 



pairs of Oregon Towhees causing them 
to build and lay three times in one sea- 
son. As an instance of this towhee'^ 
devotion to a particular spot, I removed 
in one season three nests and sets of 
one pair of birds and an average of two 
sets a season in other seasons from the 
same pair for four or five years in suc- 
cession. Their nest was always within 
twenty feet of the center of a low 
growth of wild blackberry vines under 
a large oak tree. This experiment also 
goes to demonstrate that oologists do 
not, by taking a set of eggs, destroy 
that number of birds, as some people 
think it does. I can quote instances of 
other species of birds producing a new 
nest and set of eggs in a remarkably 
short period after being robbed of the 
first or even the second set, if it will be 
of any help to the oological fraternity. 
The towhees require from two to three 
weeks after being robbed to produce a 
new domicile and eggs; some other spe- 
cies less time. The second nests usually 
contain less material than the first, and 
as an example of this assertion and to 
demonstrate the devotion of the birds to 
a certain area of their choice, in 1897 ^ 
took a vSecond set from under a small 
blackberry vine in a wooded pasture 
and the third set was found three 
weeks later about sixty feet distant 
from the site of the first under a very 
small vine where the grass had 
been entirely eaten down and was very 
scant in material. 

I can never think otherwise than that 
Major Bendire was correct in avSserting 
that eggs of individual birds in consecu- 
tive sets bear marked resemblance to 
each other, for, by taking into account 
the similarity of a late set to the prece- 
ding set of the same year, both sets tak- 
en nearly from the same spot, the evi- 
dence is almost conclusive, not alone in 
the case of the Oregon Towhee but 
with many other birds, and to make it 
conclusive, in my opinion at least, I 
have noticed that eggs taken from year 
to year from the same small area 
occupied by one pair of birds, bear 
unmistakable resemblance in shape as 
well as in coloration and style of mark- 
ing. In a large series, just as they 
come, the shape, coloration and mark- 
ing of different sets are remarkably 
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wide apart; some are long, either oval 
or pointed at one end, seldom pointed 
however, while others are much round- 
ed. The difference in size and shape 
of eggs in one set is occasionally coni- 
mentable and the style of marking may 
be odd, also the ground color, while 
very rarely all these characteristics pre- 
sent themselves in a set of four eggs. 

Four eggs is the average number to a 
set, often three, and only twice hav^e I 
found five eggs. T have taken two sets 
of two eggs each, all much below med- 
ium size; three eggs were well incuba- 
ted and the fourth was infertile. In 
early numbers of the Nidiologist I 
referred to having found sets of unusu- 
ally small eggs, and individual birds 
laying successive sets of such eggs. 
The only abnormally large ^g% I found 
was among a set of three eggs. One 
nest of four very small ^%%^ contained 
two that were infertile, two heavily in- 
cubated and two of the California Par- 
tridge, heavily incubated. 

The nests bear a great similarity in 
material used. The general composi- 
tion is a lot of dry leaves for a founda- 
tion or for a lining over the earth, strips 
of bark, stalks of weeds, coarse dry 
grass, occasionally a few shavings and 
rubbish that can be worked into the 
foundation and rim. The lining is the 
least variable, being neatly laid, rather 
crosswise, and consists of a certain kind 
of fine, bright, dry grass which is al- 
most all vStem. Occasionally there is a 
little less of this grass when long hair is 
substituted, but this they vSeem unable 
to place so neatly as the California 
Towhee. A nest under an oak in the 



center of a large grain field was com- 
posed of a few pieces of weed stems, 
the balance and the lining of short, 
rather coarse black rootlets, the wild 
grass in this case being probably too 
far distant for birds of short flight to 
carry. A nest built near a pile 
of dead cypress branches was com- 
posed chiefly of strips of bark 
from the branches. Other nests when- 
ever found under pine trees are invar- 
iably lined totally with dry pine need- 
les, the birds evidently preferring this 
pliant material of suitable length to the 
kind of grass usually used and growing 
close by. 

The young when first hatched are 
black with yellow gapes and covered 
with thin greyish-white down. The 
incubating bird sets close and the nest 
is usually found by flushing the bird 
which at times flushes at the sound of 
approach fifty feet away, always be- 
traying the location by rising high e- 
nough into the air to be detected, 
though occasionally slipping away 
through cover to a short distance, onl}^ 
to make a fuss and cause a search for 
the nest. At times the bird hops along 
a few feet before rising. 

Some years ago, one winter, I beheld 
an Oregon Towhee on top of a leafless 
apple tree truthfully imitating the Cal- 
ifornia Jay's commonest notes, very dif- 
ferent from its own. From my close 
point of observation I could detect the 
movements of its throat and bill and de- 
termine that none other than the object 
of my gaze was for the time being the 
"mockingbird", the only one of its kind 
I have had the fortune to hear. 
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Summer Resident Warblers of Arizona. 

BY O. W. HOWARD, l,OS ANGKl,RS, CAl," 
f Read before the Southein Division of the Cooper Orn. Club^ Feb, 25, 1899.] 



VIRGINIA'S 

{Concluded.) 
This species is quite common in the 
pine regions throughout Arizona, but I 
have not seen it at a lower elevation 
than 5000 feet. Unlike other warblers 
in this section, they keep, almost entire- 
ly in the underbrush, where they are 
continually on the move and at the 
same time uttering a quick chirp as if 
in distress. Owing to the dull plumage 



WARBLER. 

and retiring habits of this bird compar- 
atively few are seen. The nests are 
placed on the ground, under a bush or 
tuft of grass and are made of fine 
straws, rootlets and fibres, loosely put 
together. Except when the birds have 
young, they are very sh}^ about going 
to the nest, and for this reason few 
nests are found with eggs while more 
are found containing young birds. 
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On our trip in 1896, Mr. W. B. Judson 
found a nest cqntaining four fresh eggs 
on the 17th dayof May. It was placed 
on a side hill under a tuft of grass at an 
elevation of about 7000 feet. On June 
I, Mr. Judson found another nest in the 
same locality and after watching the 
bird for fully a half hour she went to 
the nest which was placed on the edge 
of a bluff in a bunch of grass, under 
some pin^s After seeing the bir4:go to 
where w^ supposed the nest was situ- 
ated we made a careful search and 
nearly stepped on it several times when 
Mr. Judson finally found it. , This nCvSt 

AUDUBONS' 

Audubon's Warbler is quite scarce 
during the summer months, as only a 
few of them remain to breed. Like the 
Olive, they are found high up in the 
pines aloilg the tops of the ridges. I 
found several nests in 1897 and. 1898. ii;\ 
Huachuca Mountains. Th^ ne^ts are 
very loosely constructed, being com- 
posed almost entirely of loose .straws 
with a few feathers and hair for a lin- 
ing. The eggs, generally four in num- 
ber, are of a dull white ground color 
with light brown spots and blotches 
and under shell markings of a dull lav- 
ender. One nest containing four slight- 
ly incubated eggs, found on June 14, 
1898, was placed in a red fir tree about 
fifteen feet up, which is unusually low 
for this species. 

Another nest taken June 22, 1898, 
was placed in the lower branches of a 
sugar-pine about fifty feet from the 
ground, and twelve feet out from the 
trunk of the tree. This nest, like many 
others, could be taken only by using a 
long rope which I always carry with 
me. One end of the rope is drawn up 
into the tree by means of a cord and is 
passed around the trunk over a limb 
diagonally above the nest; the rope is 
then pulled around until both ends 
meet on the ground, thus thakih'g k 
double rope. The party on the ground 



contained four eggs well advanced in 
incubation. The eggs are of a dull 
white color, finely speckled over the 
entire surface with brown and cinna- 
mon. The nests of the bird, like those 
of other ground-nesting birds of this lo- 
cality, are destroyed by jays and 
snakes. The jays steal both eggs and 
young. Often a whole band of these 
winged wolves will sweep down on a 
nest and in less time than it takes to 
tell it they will devour the contents and 
destroy the nest, the pitiful notes of the 
helpless parents being drowned by, the 
harsh notes of the marauders. ; 

wArbler. 

then walks out with the. rope until it 
reaches a point within a foot or two of 
the nest and holds it as tight as possible 
so that the rope is quite often at an an^ 
gle of 45°. The party up the tree then 
twists the rope around one leg and 
slides down to a point even with • the 
nest where he hangs on with one hand 
and with the other takes the eggs from 
the nest, one by one, and places them 
in his mouth. This seems to take half 
an hour but probably takes a half-min- 
ute. The next thing in order is to cut 
the end of the limb off with the nest. 
This is done with a small hatchet car- 
ried in the belt and is the most aggra- 
vating job I know of; it is something 
like playing golf. You strike at the air 
three times to every time you hit the 
limb and the worst of it all is that you 
cannot swear because you have your 
mouth full of eg^s. When the limb is 
nearly severed you put your hatchet 
back in your belt or drop it on the 
rocks below to keep it sharp. Then you 
pull the limb off and hold it in one 
hand while you vSlide down the rope 
to the ground, where you find a shady 
place and lie down while the other fel- 
low pulls the rope down. Three or four 
innings like this every day will giye 
you a fine appetite for suppbr. If you 
don't believe me, try it! * 



BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER. 



These birds are very plentiful during 
the breeding season in the mountains 
of Southern Arizona. They may be 
found from an altitude of 4000 to 9000 
feet, but are more common in the oak 



belt, from 4000 to 70^^60 f^bt altitude, 
Where a great many of- them breed. 
Nevertheless, comparatively few nests 
are found. I believe the reason for this 
is, because unlike other warblers, these 
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birds do not have a note of alarm nor 
do they show any signs of breeding, 
and unless you see them carrying build- 
ing material one might as well give up 
watching them for they could keep you 
busy all day doing nothing else. The 
birds are constantly on the jump, ap- 
parently catching insects. Even when 
flushed from the nest they will hop a- 
bout in their usual unconcerned man- 
ner. Many nests are placed in the 
dense thickets of scrub oak which a- 
bound in this section. They are placed 
in the forks of the larger limbs quite 
often within reach of the ground, while 
other nests are placed high up in pines. 
The nests are very compact, of a deep 
cup shape, much like those of the Yel- 
low Warbler. The nesting material var- 
ies according to the locality. 



From a nest found May 20, 1896. I 
secured a fine set of four fresh eggs. 
This nest was placed in an oak sapling, 
in an upright fork about ten feet from 
the ground. I visited two other nests 
the same day. These were placed in 
similar situations. I had found the 
birds building these some time before 
and expected to procure a fine set of 
eggs from each, but to ray disappoint- 
ment both nests had been destroyed, 
the work, undoubtedly, of Arizona Jays. 
I found other nests, some placed in 
large white oaks and some in sycamores 
and have known the birds to build high 
up in pines. The eggs are dull white, 
speckled and blotched with grayish- 
brown. There is great variation in the 
color and size, even in eggs of the 
same set. 



PAINTED REDSTART. 



One of the prettiest of all our war- 
blers. The markings of red, white and 
black are very clear and the birds seem 
to take great pride in showing ofi^ their 
colors. With their wings partly open 
and tail spread they may be seen hop- 
ping about on mossy banks or vStumps 
of large trees, generally in the vicinity 
of a spring or waterfall; now and then 
they will fly up to catch some insect, 
much after the manner of the flycatch- 
er. Breeding commences early in April 
and lasts until June. I found two nests 
just completed on April 11, 1897 in the 
Santa Catalina Mountains, near Tucson, 
Ariz., and also found a set of frevSh eggs 
on June i, 1896 in the Huachuca Mts. 

The nests are usually placed on slop- 



ing ground under a projecting rock or 
bunch of grass and, as a rule, in the 
vicinity of a spring or waterfall where 
there is a rank growth of ferns or grass. 
These nests are loosely constructed as a 
rule but sometimes are quite compact 
and are composed of fine straws, veg- 
etable fibres and leaves, with a lining 
of fine grass and hair. The nests I 
found were between 5000 and 8000 feet 
elevation. The eggs are more nearly 
oval in shape than most other warblers* 
and are slightly larger than the aver- 
age. They are pure white, speckled 
with markings of cinnamon and laven- 
der over the entire shell, but more 
heavily at the larger end, sometimes 
forming a wreath. 



RED-FACED WARBLER. 



These birds are quite common in the 
mountains of Southern Arizona, espec- 
ially during the spring migration. I 
have seen as many as four or five feed- 
ing in one tree. They become scarcer 
as the season advances and at the time 
of breeding comparatively few of them 
remain. The nests are placed on the 
ground under a bunch of grass or near 
a fallen log, where leaves have drifted. 
It would be impossible to find them 
without watching the birds and even 
then one must be very quiet and keep 
out of sight as much as possible, for the 
birds seem to realize the danger of go- 



ing to the nCvSt. 

I found my first nest on May 18, 1896 
at an elevation of about 7000 feet. It 
was placed on a side hill under a tuft 
of grass. The composition was mostly 
of fine straws with a few leaves for lin- 
ing. This nest contained four perfectly 
fresh eggs, pure white in color, marked 
with fine specks and blotches over the 
entire shell, and more thickly at the 
larger end. There is quite a variation 
in the eggs, both in size and marking. 
The other nests I examined were placed 
in similar situations and the full sets 
were invariably of four eggs each. 
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TNE PASSING Or ALFONSE FORRER. 



ALFONSE FORRliR (iieil al his 
home ill Santa Cru?., Cal.. on 
March 15, 1899. His life was one 
of activity, constantly associated with 
nature. Few have left behind tlicin so 
much to perpetuate their meinorj' as 
has the subject of this sketch. It has 
in years gone by given me much pleas- 
ure to listen to the many interesting 
narratives which came into Mr. Forrer's 
life as a naturalist, I having li\'ed a 
number of years 
in the same city 
which Mr. Forrer 
had chosen for his 
home, and where 
he died. Alfonse 
Forrer was born 
in London in 1836, 
His early educa- 
tion was secured 
in England, after 
which he went to 
Zurich, then a 
great 



lea 



iK- 



He 



spoke fluently, 
well as read and 
wrote German, 
French and Span- 
ish, and ahio Eng- 
lish, in which he 
was possessed of 
more than ordin- 
ary learning. 

At an early age 
he emigrated tf) 
the United States, 
and at the out- 
break iif hostilities 



in 1H61 he 1 



ed 



iilist- 




l.ater several months were spent at La 
Pa/., Lower California, thence to San 
Diego and up the coast. Some time 
was spent in search of natural history 
subjects in the high Sierras from Lake 
Tahoe northward through Sierra, Plu- 
mas. Lassen and Modoc counties. 
Much valuable material was collected 
in the vicinity of Klamath Lake, Ore- 
gon, Fort Lapwai. Idaho and on Van- 
couver Island. After having supplied 
the British Mus- 
eum with large se- 
ries of everything 
taken, other mu- 
seunhs wtre sup- 
plied, in which 
connection Mr. 
Forrer made four 
trips to Europe. 
The discoveries 



rer are agoldlinch, 
Chrysomislrts for- 
rcri, collected 
near M a za t Ian. 
, and 



,*ith the 1st 



Louisiana Cavalry, serving as First 
Lieutenant in the cause of the North, 
At the close of the war Mr. Forrer ac- 
cepted a commission to collect zoolog- 
ical material along the west coast of 
Mexico and the United States for the 
British Mu-seum. He made extensive 
collections of mammals, birds, birds' 
nests and eggs, shells, reptiles and in- 
sects in the state of Sinaloa and Duran- 
go and the Tres Marias Islands. Mexicfi. 



M e X 

named in his hon- 
or by Sclater and 
Godman. t)ther 
forms are a vireo, 
I 'ireo flavoviridis 
forreri and a par- 
rot, Ckrysods for- 
reri. Besides 
these we have a 
frog, a snail, a .star 
lish and several 
]ilants that liear 
his name. In ten 
years of field work 
it is naturally expected that Mr. For- 
rer met with many obstacles that im- 
peded his work and many instances of 
pleasure, as well as .some that were an- 
noying and embarassing. An instance 
of this kind happened while he was 
collecring in a "'hackwo(Kls" region in 
eastern f>regon. Mr. Forrer was desir- 
ous of getting a few sets of eggs of the 
.Sage Grouse. His own eftVirts proving 
repeated failures, he at last resorted to 
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an advertisement in a local paper, offer- 
ing to pay a good cash price for several 
sets of eggs of the Sage Grouse. In a 
few days a vSmall country lad stood in 
Mr. Forrer's presence offering a set of 
nine eggs of the desired species. Mr. 
Forrer accepted these, paid the stip- 
ulated price and the lad returned to his 
country home. The next day the lad 
brought two more sets which were also 
taken. Two days later more sets were 
brought! Mr. Forrer's suspicions were 
then aroused and after a critical exam- 
ination it was decided that the eggs 
were frauds and they were thereupon 
destroyed. Mr. Forrer gained in ex- 
perience, while the boy was richer by 
several dollars as the result of a clever 
imitation which could not have been 
done so neatly except by one who 
knew the bird and its eggs well. I had 
the pleasure of examining one of these 
eggs which Mr. Forrer saved for future 
reference. I concluded it was the egg 
of a vSmall breed of chicken, carefully 
wrapped in cloth having small, irreg- 



ular markings, and by applying vinegar 
the print was left on the shell of the 

Mr. Forrer was widely known in 
Europe as well as in the United States 
among the older naturalists, but less so 
with the younger generation, since in 
his later years active field work was 
abandoned, excepting, perhaps, in 
shells, star-fish and sea mosses. The 
seashore about Santa Cruz offered many 
advantages in these branches. I have 
seen Mr. Forrer, accompanied by his 
wife, collecting the beauties that lurked 
among the rocks as the tide went out, 
on many occasions. In the death of 
Alfonse Forrer we lose a noted natural- 
ist, one who has been a friend to many 
a struggling youth in helping him 
along the difficult path to a better 
knowledge of avian life, the beauties of 
the sea and the freedom that can be en- 
joyed in nature study. 

Geo. F. Breningkr. 
Phoenix, Arizona, May 21, 1899. 



Some Summer Birds of Palamar Mountains, from the Notes of J. Maurice Hatch. 



BY RICHARD C. MCGREGOR. 



THIS list of birds, observed by Mr. 
Hatch on the Palamar Mountains, 
between June 16 and 21, 1897, has 
been arranged from notes which he 
sent me for use in the state list. The 
mountains have an altitude of 5000 to 
6000 feet and are covered with firs, 
oaks and cedars. Ferns and under- 
brush of various kinds abound. Num- 
erous small streams of water are present. 

1 Orcortyx pictiis plnniiferus-V^\x\y 
common. A nest found June 19, con- 
tained five well incubated eggs. 

2 Lophortyx calif or 7iica vallicola-Qon\- 
mon at western base of the mount- 
ains. A female taken June 16 had 
an egg in the oviduct. 

3 Columba fasciaia. -Ahout 100 birds 
seen near western base of mountains 
on June 15. 

4 Zenaidiira mac r our a -Common at 
western base of mountains. One 
young in the nest found June 15. 

5 Pseudogryphus calif ornianus. -breeds. 
One seen on the i6th and four more 
two days later. 

6 Caihartes at/ra -Quite common both 



at the base and on the summit. 

7 Buteo bor calls calurus-Owe pair seen 
on the summit. 

8 Falco sparverms descrticolia-VoAxXy 
common on the summit of the moun- 
tains where it probably breeds. 

9 Melancrpcsforniicivorous bairdi.-\ ery 
connnon at this time of the year. 
Some young birds and adult males 
were collected, the latter having the 
testes very large. 

10 Colaptcs cafcr -Fairly common sum- 
mer resident. 

1 1 Calyptc cost^-K few pairs seen. 

12 Calyptc anna.-K few pairs seen. 

13 Myiarchus cinerasccns.-K few seen. 
One taken on the 19th. 

14 Contopifs richardsonii -Common, 
Nests from 25 to 50 feet from the 
ground. Two nests collected con- 
tained two and three eggs respect- 
ively. 

15 Otoe oris alpestris chrysolczma.-K few 
pairs seen on the western slope of 
the mountains. 

16 Cyafiocitla stelleri frofttalis. -Common, 
Both young of the year and new nest 
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found. 

17 Corvus americamis-K few seen at 
west vSide and 18 five miles east of the 
summit, feeding on the myriads of 
grasshoppers that were present. 

18 Sturnella mag-naneg-/ecf a, -Common in 
the mountain meadows. 

19 Icterus cucullatiis nelsoni— Common 
at western base and on the top of the 
mountains. 

20 Scolecophagus cyanocephalus,-K few 
young of the year seen. 

21 Carpodacus piirpiireus calif ornicus.— 
Scarce. Very shy and difficult to 
approach. 

22 Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis.-K 
small flock and a few pairs seen near 
an orchard. Four fresh eggs taken 
on the 19th. 

23 Ch ondestes gra 7n mac us sfrigatus.—V a i r- 
ly common. 

24 Spizella socialis arizoncs-K few pairs 
seen. 

25 Ju7ico hyemalis thurberi-hh\xn^2in\,. 
Nestlings and new nests observed on 
the 19th. 

26 Pipilo maculaius meg a lonyx. -Com- 
mon, Fresh eggs collected. 



27 Zamelodza melanocephaia,- Fairly 
common. Young were seen, just 
able to fly. 

28 Cyanospiza am oma. -Common. Prob- 
ably breeds. 

29 Piranga ludovtciana-Vew seen. A 
male was taken in breeding plumage 
and with greatly enlarged testes. 

30 Petrochelidon lunifrons.-h. few pair. 

31 Tachycineta thalassina- Common. 
Breeding in natural cavity of trees. 

32 Phainopepla nitens, -Comxxvon at west- 
ern base of mountains where they 
were eating alder berries. One nest 
in course of construction was found. 

33 Vireo gi/v us. -Common at summit. 

34 Dendroica estiva. -Fairly common. 

35 Troglodytes aedo7i aztecus.-W^ry a- 
bundant, more than twenty nests 
containing young being observed. 

36 Certhia familiaris occidentalis.-^are. 

37 Sitta carolincnsis acu lea t a. -Common. 

38 Par us inornatus.-K. large flock noted 
on the mountain side. 

39 Parus gambeli.-Convmon. 

40 Sialia 7nexicanaoccide7ita lis. -Common. 
Set of four eggs taken on the 17th. 



Observations on the American Raven in Southern California. 

BY C. B. LINTON, WHITTIER, CAL. 



DURING my collecting experience 
I have found the American Raven 
{Corvus cor ax siuuatus) nesting in 
almost every range of foot-hills in Los 
Angeles and neighboring counties. Al- 
though it is being continually driven 
deeper into the wildest and most inac- 
cessible portions of its former haunts by 
the encroachment ofcivilizstlon,it is still 
abundant in certain localities. In the 
Puente hills of I^os Angeles County I 
have taken numerous sets of eggs of the 
American Raven in the past four years. 
A tramp of a day or two through this 
range will reveal to the collector dozens 
of large, compact nests now unused ex- 
cepting by an occasional Great Horned 
Owl or Western Redtail, whereas they 
were formerly occupied by ravens. 

In February, 1895, I found my first 
pair of ravens putting the finishing 
touches to a huge nest built on a ledge 
of rock about fifty feet from the bottom 
of a ninety foot clifi*. I was greatly 
discouraged at first as this nest seemed 



inaccessible, but on March 14 I persua- 
ded a friend to climb to it, and he being 
experienced in the art, reached the 
nest without difficulty and secured a 
handvSome set of five fresh eggs, which 
measured 2.09x1.37; 2.06x1.37; 2.04x1.35; 
1.88x1.31 and 1. 70x1. 28. In color they 
were bluish-green, heavily covered 
with blotches of dark brown and quite 
similar to eggs of the American Crow. 
A vSet of four slightly incubated eggs 
was taken from this nest on March 28 
and I procured another set of six eggs 
from a neighboring cliff on April 20, ev- 
idently from the same pair of birds. 
The eggs of this set vary greatly in size 
and coloration, one being very small 
and slightly marked. 

I have noticed quite an oddity in 
three sets of eggs taken from a pair of 
birds in 1897. Each ^^'g has a "knob" 
on the larger end, making the series 
quite a curiosity, and I have noticed 
the same deformity in a set taken this 
season (1899) from a new nCvSt near the 
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site of the old ones, the new ticst be- 
ing mniposed of the remnaiits nf the 
several old ones, with some additions. 
Tlu- raven is very persistent and 1 have 
known one pair to lay four sets of cic^s 
in one season and would prohaWy have 
tiiid a fifth but unfortunuiely the nest 
was destroyed, 

I have <K.-casi<iimlly found (Iieni nest- 
ing in the steep hanks of deep, narrow 
gulchcA, but usually they prefer a large 
gravel cliff in some secluiled part of the 
hilLs. and in , every instance the nests 
have l>eeii lincil with she«]i"s w«joI f^ath- 
ercd from the numerous bands of sliet-p 
fecdiivg' in the vicinity. 1 had intended 
t" pay my respects to the ravens this 
year hut have been otherwise euRnged. 
However I procured a handsome set of 
Duck Hawk Vj from a descried raven's 
nest iin April 5, iSijq, and feel that 
since 1 cannot help it, Ihiit 1 should al- 
low my birds a short vacation. 
« 9 « 
Fl'RTHRR COMMl'NIC.^TtONS ON 
BIRl) ^•RUT^X'TION. 



To My FeUate CoUnlort.— 

"Tba Mience of omilli»|iJ)fy 'Innamlii Ihe 
cnlltvtiiift of any rciiM>iiN)>lr iiuiubct of bJril* 
io Tunhei Its Fudo, anil twn>(i<iHlly I have tNken 
tbt live* of birds wiUi o» much zcnl a* any. 
Iiltea ttae ikliis werr dtitlrr'] (or actual uw-" 
I lielieve Uul I sUnil on the tame gToutid *> 
that (lennctl hy Mr. Barlow In our Iwl Rru.K- 
TIK, 1 nm >1mi iu ■ympothy with the poiiiian 
taken hj tH. Coum in liiit rdllorinl In K\>ti\ 
Osprey. To imt 111* mailer in luy owu words, 
I iMlievc in coltcctinK all IhcKiCTItilic Bi)cirj- 
men» Mnl*' «kiiiii nixl PKijH iuelndnl. (lint we 
■najr want to uac. I believe in Kf rici and large 
WriM. If, oi Olio tprcin, wc ran »» 1011 mtuii* 
maU ur 900 fiaJt. wc had lictter lake them. If 
•prclnien* are lo lie c<iiiitiH(r<l. 1( wc enn leant 
aaylhtnit ftotn Ihem. nr if wc eun paoa them on 
la anoUiirr wlio i« i» ncnl i.f ilie mntcflal, I be- 
lie** «• arc juitified in oollectinK in any i|uan- 
titj \o Rii|iply thfll demand, t do nut ticliovc 
In eiillecliuK fi't the milliner or lakinK birds 
in nullnB l<mpwhea the name plnmojic* may 
twhail bcTore iicwUnK, t have rerralne<t frotu 
•boolinK many liiidn liccauac I thnu|{)il titcy 



hml nests and 1 lure *liot binls when I knew 
Ibey had eggs or jaaag. "Cironmstanceii 

In the numerous letters which havie appeared 
in the last *ismonlb»coBCcniing"l)irdtl»n|{h' 
Icr" anil "cKg huKit'l'K''' 'here seem lo be 
alioul three Kr"uiidA iiixm wliich Uic various 
autliurs condemn eoUectin^. It is wronic to 
kill birds and take Uieir ci;gs liecausc 1 1 1 it ts 
cruel; tl) it Is of no iiso ur icieiilific bcvclit or 
I3I it will cxtcmtinate Ibe s)iecicB. If il is 
cniel lo krll wild Intils niid lake Ihclr ckk* 
then we had bciicr iinp kUlinH> and rohhing 
the domcftie hirtls. 1 do not agf^ with Ihe 
Rev. Mr. HcnniDKer that "'the lo'ttnn u A*"' 
Flicker lo lay 71 9%9.* <<■ 7.t (lays''U cruel. 
How muMy etois is m.p<wr liam^yarrl fuwl futcvl 
to Injr ill a year? Is il nol cruel to forie her to 
hutch dnck'fi cKKo^ It i» niil commonly iio 
consiilcrcd. The (^uMtion of cruelty is one 
which wc cannot consider in this connection 
«• it is ■ matter of jiersonal opinion and not 
anhject In disCDssioti any more llian relifpniw 
di;){niaa are. ^ 

The value of large series of ejofs from a sin- 
Kle «t>ecie* is.lHrKcly a uiatlet of |irrH<inal oiiin- 
ion. I'or my part I ihink ne much cnn' tie 
Icamod from tSP eggs of Uic Rftd-milcd Hawk 
as from an fgg each of 150 species of birds. 
In lliis connection it '1* hardly worth while to 
call attention to the indiKualion of F. H. K. 
in bis review of Hggi of Nahve Ptnnsylvaniit 
liirdf. Ihpny for November, 1H9H. where he 
condemn* the coUcclinK of more than ? eic^ 
of a BliecicN and of ludoijicill abnormalities al- 
together. The numltcr of sets of a species 
which you wiU take miisl he regnlaled by 
youT?«lf and dccidwl withonl the help of Ihc 
protectionist, tivcryone learns by collecting 
a few egKS fur himself. There Is one cIhM of 
collectors wliich should certainly be «nt>- 
presaed add tbey have been well dealt willi, in 
writing. Iiy Mr. Wituier StDtic. See .ink XVI. 
p. 5S. F<if the hoys who Knlhcr e(ni» a* they 
would pretty ahells and the man who slrivea 
lo pi>s)K-«( Ibe laiRCsl collection in town, we 
baie no use, Neither can we conaider snelt 
ar(vcJ«K a« the one a«kin|{ "HasI lliou named 
all the bitils wltliunt ■ Kan"! We tkin't do l( 
tbnl way on the Cadlic Coast. The A- O. f. 

In the (HJBsible extermiaatlou of Irinla w« 
find Uie firs! point whicli the extntfne bitd 
proteelionists hove made. If we ore ierioosly 
re<lucinR the tiird nnka il i« time la call ■ halt 
and ei.-ery sincere omitholoKist will obey tlw 
ccimnuind. IjcI u* see what evidence wc have 
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in the case. I believe that most of the writers 
speak without knowledge, for they certainly 
fail to present facts. The Rev. Mr. Hennin- 
ger, however, gives us an array of figures from 
Davie's Nests df Eggs of North American 
Birds which is very alarming, — to the Rev. 
Mr. Henninger. (Osprey, Feb. *99.> Does he 
seriously fear that the taking of 500 Coot's eggs 
or 917 Kentucky Warbler's eggs will endanger 
these species ? Blessed news; let us gather at 
once 5,000 eggs of Passer domesticus and wipe 
him from the earth! I do not wish to write 
anything in defense of Mr. Davie's book; it 
needs none. Ivong may it live. What I do 
wish is to set at rest the mind of the Rev. Mr. 
Henninger concerning the destruction of cer- 
tain bird species at the hand of the ^^ collect- 
or. He objects to one man having 94 eggs of 
Ptychoramphus aleiiticus. I have never taken 
many eggs of this bird myself, but could show 
anyone where 94 eggs might be taken every 
day for two weeks and leave several thousand 
for seed. If I am not mistaken, I helped col- 
lect "50 eggs of the Guadalupe Petrel in two 
days," but I can assure the fearful that there 
were plenty of Petrels' eggs still in the ground.' 
If I tell him of taking 100 Shearwaters' eggs 
in one day, shall I be condemned? Yet there 
are thousands of Shearwaters' eggs left in that 
place. The fact that a few men only possess 
such large series as 112 eggs of the Chuck- 
will 's-widow seems to make a lot of difference, 
to the widows. If everyone collected in big 
series the poor Chucks might have to try the 
Flicker's dodge of laying 71 eggs in 73 days. 
The Rev. Henninger shows how well he has 
learned his profession when he mentions an 
act and leaves his readers to imagine the at- 
tendant circumstances. 'Tis a common trick 
of the public speaker but goes not so well in 
writing. To illustrate what I mean let us take 
the case of the Guadalupe Petrel. This bird 
breeds, so far as known, only on Guadalupe, 
an uninhabited island 200 miles from civiliz- 
ation. A trip there is expensive and land- 
ing dangerous. At the time of our visit the 
eggs and nesting of the petrel were almost un- 
known. The island is over-run with wild do- 
mestic cats which make a business of catching 
petrels as the setting birds enter and leave 
their burrows. It is in all probability only a 
question of a short time before the cats will 
have exterminated the birds. In view of these 
facts I ask if we were not justified in taking 
fifty eggs in two days. Circumstances may 
alter some of the other cases. 



As to the wholesale collecting of birds 
themselves, I cannot believe it is so dangerous 
as depicted. I have made a little calculation 
which really surprised myself. Here it is. 
Let us suppose that each collector in California 
kills 5,000 birds each year. There are not over 
100 bird and ^%% collectors in our State so we 
would have 500,000 birds destroyed each year. 
Now the area of California is a little over 150,- 

000 square miles, thus giving an annual de- 
struction of three birds to each square milel 
This, even, is a most exaggerated estimate, for 

1 very much doubt if there are twenty-five col- 
lectors in California, each of whom destroys 
annually 1,000 birds or eggs. I have collected 
in the state for about eight years and have un- 
der 3,000 skins. The largest private collection 
I know of here contains little over 10,000 spec- 
imens. -... - — -^ 

I believe that the taking of birds for com- 
mercial purposes, the destruction of birds and 
eggs by boys and the extensive collecting of 
birds during nesting time, as described in our 
last Bulletin are abuses of liberty which 
should be condemned and prevented. If we 
are to study biology in all its branches we 
must have liberty. As to what is abuse of that 
liberty each must be his own judge, as he is 
his own judge of what constitutes the abuse of 
friendship or of any other civil or personal re- 
lation. Richard C. McGrkgor. 

Palo Alto, Cat, 

^ ^ ^ 

Among the graduates of the class of '99 at 
Stanford University, the Cooper Club was well 
represented. Mr. W. W. Price took his de- 
gree of Master of Arts in zoology, while 
Messrs. R. C. McGregor and Ralph Arnold 
received the degree of B. A. in ethics and 
geology respectively. Mr. Arnold was hon- 
ored with the presidency of the class of '99, 
and has been the leader of the Stanford Man- 
dolin Club for several years past. 

W11.FRED H. Osgood of the Biological Sur- 
vey and a member of the Cooper Club, left 
Seattle on May 24 with Dr. I,. B. Bishop of 
New Haven, Conn., and Mr. A. G. Maddren of 
Stanford University, for Dawson City on a 
scientific expedition. The party will be gone 
five months, travelling from Skaguay to Daw- 
son City, thence by revenue steamer down 
the Yukon to St. Michaels. Mammals and 
birds will be collected, Mr. Osgood acting as 
chief naturalist of the expedition. 
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Winter Observations on Anna's Hummingbird. 

BY W. O. EMERSON, HAYWARDS, CAI,. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sep. 3, 1898.] 



NO OTHER group of birds poss- 
esses such mysterious interest as 
the hummingbirds whose brilliancy 
of plumage entitles them to be called 
"gems of the air." Living among high- 
ly colored flowers from the tropics to 
the icy north, never in the dust of the 
earth, the hues of the rainbow are 
theirs. During the open winter of 
1897-98 I had an opportunity to see the 
hardy Anna's Hummingbirds every 
day around my house, among the flow- 
ering shrubs and blossoming eucalyptus 
trees. From November 12 they be- 
came so common that at anv time one 
or two could be seen resting on the 
ends of cherry branches or gathering 
gnats or sw^eets from the eucalyptus 
blossoms. One was shot on the 21st 
which surprised me on picking it up to 
see that it had not yet attained the per- 
fect helmet. Around the base of the 
bill were still a number of pin-feathers. 
Another, collected on the 25th, had only 
one-half of the crown patch developed, 
the other feathers at the base of the 
bill being still in silvery cases. From 
this I judge that many males do not get 
their adult feathers till late in winter. 

On the 26th and 27th a dozen or 
more could be seen chasing one an- 
other through the eucalypti, scolding 
and twittering like young swallows. 
This was more to be noticed among the 
males, the females many times sitting 
side by side on the same branch. De- 
cember growing cooler, only one now 
and then would be seen in the early 
forenoon or near dusk, although males 
were shot on the 2nd, nth, 19th, 21st 
and 25th, no females being seen. One 



on the 2ist had a few pin feathers in 
the throat patch; one on the 25th had 
eight or nine perfect feathers in the 
helmet, the rest of a dull grayish color 
and the throat patch mottled and in- 
complete. On cold mornings the hum- 
mingbirds would flutter around, hardly 
able to move their wings, flying in a 
dull, stupid way as though scarcely 
awake, but as the air grew warmer 
they became more lively. Jan. 15 a 
male was taken which showed a perfect 
rusty grayish helmet from bill to base 
of skull, where there are ten or twelve 
adult feathers lined up around the out- 
er edge. The throat was more of the 
pattern of the females, being of a gray- 
ish lustre, with a reflection of the Ruby- 
throat. One shot on the loth had a 
few feathers at the base of the bill. A 
female, the first one seen, was shot on 
the loth. Another was noticed early 
in the morning, gathering spider webs 
along the cypress hedge. 

I find no data in any work regarding 
this winter transition of the male's hel- 
met and throat patch. February 24, 
1898, full-fledged young were flying 
about the garden, showing very early 
nesting. The data for the first nest 
found in the past ten years shows a 
range of four months, as follows: Feb. 
22, 1882; Feb. 25, 1883; April 20, 1884; 
I'eb. 21, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886; Jan. 14, 
1887; March 20, 1888; March 23, 1889; 
March 20, 1890 and March 12, 1897. 
As the cherry trees began to bloom by 
March 16, 1898, a wave of migration oc- 
curred at Haywards. Great numbers 
of Allen's Hummingbirds appeared and 
Anna's became more abundant. 



Bchoes from the Field. 



Ravens Nesting on a Railroad Bridge. On April loth last a sheep-herder brought 

me a set of three eggs of the American Raven, and on questioning him concern- 
ing the nest I learned they were taken from a nest beneath a railroad bridge. 
This seemed odd, to say the least, as I know of several of their nests on inaccess- 
ible cliffs, the birds seeming to intuitively know that man is their enemy. Re- 
cently I visited the«locality from which the eggs came to verify the truthfulness 
of the collector's description and to secure the remaining eggs of the set if they 
had been laid. We travelled some twelve miles of sage desert and came in sight 
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of the bridge under which the alleged nest was situated. It was apparent that 
the ravens had selected the bridge for the reason that it was the best place in the 
divStrict. There were no cliffs within perhaps twenty miles, and as feed was plen- 
tiful the ravens had concluded to use the bridge for a nesting site. I found the 
nest in a confused heap on the ground and two broken eggs near by, the nest 
having probabl}^ been pushed from the trestle by the section men. It had been 
placed on an upper beam of the bridge and the eggs could not have been more 
than two feet from the rails. The distance from the ground was about thirty feet. 
The nest was composed outwardly of coarse sticks, some of them two feet in 
length. Inside was a snug lining of about five pounds of wool, mixed with soft 
cedar bark. Many sheep graze on the deserts in winter and the wool was easily 
obtained. The railroad is used by four trains daily between Lehi Junction and 
the Tintic mining region and is a branch of the Union Pacific Railway. 

H. C. Johnson, American Fork, Utah. 

Decoy Nests of the Western Winter Wren. I have used the expression "decoy" 
for the nests that are built by many of our birds, apart from the one used for 
raising the young. This habit is, perhaps, more characteristic with the wrens 
than with any other family of our birdvS, although it is well known as a trait of 
the Marsh Wrens. The Western Winter Wren, {Troglodytes hievtilis pacificus), can 
easily claim second place in this peculiarity, if, indeed, it does not fully equal the 
Marsh Wrens. The number of "decoys" built by one pair of these birds varies 
from one to at least four, and on one occasion I found eight of these false nests 
that were strung along the edge of a stream bordered by dense growth of all 
sizes. These were all in a space about 150 yards long and almost in a straight 
line, but owing to extreme difficult}^ in locating them, it is probable that there 
were more. One thing is painfully certain, that I could not find the right nest, 
although it must have been in the immediate vicinity. I do not, however, feel 
jUvStified in claiming that all of these belonged to one pair of birds, as four is the 
largest number I have ever found in any previous case, but only one bird put in 
an appearance during my entire search. The "decoys" are never vSO well con- 
structed as the regular nests, but a few weeks ago I was surprised to find that a 
pair had made ox^er and lined one of last season and laid one ^%'g. Unfortunately 
a very wet period of weather soaked the nest so thoroughly that the birds desert- 
ed. This seems to supply one very good reason for the apparently superfluous 
"decoys." J. H. BowLES, Tacoma, Wash., May 29, '99. 

Elevated Nest of the Lutescent Warbler. On May 31, 1897, i found a nest of the 

Lutescent Warbler placed three feet from the ground in a bunch of vines. It 
was looseh?^ constructed of a quantity of dry leaves, grass and skeletons of leaves, 
lined with hair and fine grass. On May 3, 1899, while walking along a creek 
about one quarter of a mile from where I had found the nest in 1897, i flushed a 
bird from a nest in an oak tree, and was surprised to see it was a Lutescent 
Warbler. The nest was six feet from the ground and three feet from the trunk 
of the tree. A horizontal limb branched out from the tree and a vSmall branch 
stuck up from it for about eight inches, and over this was a great quantity of 
Spanish moss, {Ramalina retiformis), which fell over the horizontal limb. The 
nest is quite bulky, composed of leaves, grass and bark strips, lined with hair and 
fine grass, and was partially supported by both limbs and the moss, which is all 
about it and which forms quite a cover for the eggs. At this date the eggs were 
about to hatch and could not be saved. Henry W. Carriger, Sonoma, Cal. 

The Yellow Rail and Saw-Whet Owl in Sonoma Co., Cal. On December 20, 1898, 

while walking through the salt grass, I flUvShed a Yellow Rail which flew about 
twenty feet and alighted. I caught it and carried it about all day and put it in a 
box that night. The following morning it was quite lively, but I reluctantly 
killed it. It proved to be a female in fine condition and measures; length, 61^; 
extent, 13; wing, 3^4^; tail 1.20 inches. 



f)ii the nielli of December i6. tKcjtl, my Umtlier limuj^lit me un owl which be 
had caught in a tree near the house. The night was colti and foggy and the liird 
was apparently in an exhauMed cimditiim. To secure the owl, my brother made 
Acveral jiim|>s »t the limb on which it sat iMrfare {lulling it to the ground, where il 
wt stupefied and was placed in a box. The next morning it was dead, and upon 
skinning it I found tlie stnniach empty and the liird in an emaciated c«mditi«n. 
Sex. feniiik-; lentil, i.j'.. iiK-Iiv-; vxti-'nt s <,r S'.- iiiciies. The bird pn>ved tii l»c n 
Saw-Whet Owl, ;. rctor.l f..r Sononia Co. Hkxh^ W, Cakkickr. Simonia, Cal. 

Violet-green Swallow in Marin Co; Two Unrecorded CapUres. i was pkused to see 

my nott on the Violet-green Swallow, which appeared in Bt'i.i.KTis No. 2, con- 
sidered worthy of Mr. Carriger's remurk in the last issue. The note was certain- 
ly rather vagtic and.gavc no reason for my identification, which I will now give: 
Fhil: In all the birds which came near enough to tie seen distinctly, the large 
U'fiitr pakhi-i on either side of the rump were most conspicuous. Sffundly: In one 
instance a bird wheeleil mi near me (not more than in feet awayj that a tlash of 
r/i'Won the luick wiis di.'^tinclly seen as the bird flew by. As these two points, I 
believe, arc characteristic ? of the Violet-green and not of the Tree Swallow, I 
think Iht- hinls seen may safely be called the former. As no specimens were se- 
cured there, of course, is a doubt, but 1 took the birds to l»c V iolet-green Swal- 
lows. 

Jmtfa hyfmalis, — (>n January 24, 1S97. at Berkely. Cul.. I (.-ollecled an adult ^ 
Itypicalt of this sfKcicH, as it was feeding by the roadside in company with « 
large flock of /. A. ongonuf.. 

Spiniii {liallria ariztiiue. — Took a pair of birds at Santa Clara, Cal., the J of 
which prove<l to be a typical specimen of this species. On comparistm with a 
number <if skins fnim Arizona and other localities, this bird was found to be a lit- 
lie darker than any and much darker than most of those from the type hicallty. 
T. \\. SI.KVIN, San I'mncbco, Cal. 

Three Records for San Mateo Co.. Cal. I wish to rc|Mm the capture here in Rcd- 

w.Kul Cit>. cin Sept. 17, qj, -if u female IloUdink. f A'/zfAowrv myztvorm). The 
bird was extremely shy and was found among cabbages in a vegetable garden, 
where it was asstH-iated with Bryant's and the Western Savanna Sparrow. This 
is. as far as 1 am aware, the first record for the State. 

1 also hove two specimens ^ * of l.eache's I'etrel. taken on May 7, "99, near 
Pocadero, Cal. These are possibly the first ever recorded from the mainland 
coast of California. They are pnitiably the same as those repctrted from the Far- 
allone Islands. 

In my collection at this time is a skin of the Mexican Grtmnd Dove, ticlonging 
to Mr. Chas. Xiihols of rcscadcro, and taken near that place on Feb. 27. '<)%. The 
bird was shot l>y a lN>y and givi-n to Mr. Nichols, who made a specimen of it. 
There were eleven of them in a flock. I understand. They arrived in the Ixiy's 
yard during a severe storm and .sought .shelter in a wo^>d-pilc, where they re- 
mained for three days, when the weather cleored and they de]iarted. 

Chash LiTTi.EjdHN. Redwood City. Cal. 

Nesting of Beldlng's Sparrow, l.-tmmoilramus brlJingi.^ April 21. 1899 while 
foIlfctinK nciir S;irii;i Mntiiiii I was fortunate enough to disoiver three nest* of 
Uelding'> Spiitir.w, Ihi> itiiil;iining eggs and one i-ontalninR young. The nest» 
were placed in the sail grass iiUmt six inches aUive the gnmnd and were com- 
fxisetl principally of large and .small straws of the salt gras.s with a few straw^ of 
Bermuda grass interAvoven, The lirsl nest, which contained four eggs, was well 
lined with horse-hair while the second nest ( H I was lined mostly with fine stran'S, 
T4tm< hairs and 11 few gull feathers. The eggs are <if a light blue ground color, 
with irregular markings of lilac and reddish brown. The set of four is marked 
almoHl eniirt-ly al the larger end, while the other set is well washed! over the en- 
tire fturCace. Both s(.-ls were incubated uImiuI Ihree-fifihs. 

HdWARD RounKTSoN, l,os .Angeles, Cal. 
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of the stand taken. A communication from 
Mr. Richard C. McGregor will be found else- 
where dealing with the matter of collecting, 
under the caption '^Circumstances Alter Cas- 
es," and several views are presented which 
may be considered to advantage, although they 
may not be intended to apply to the position 
we have taken. 

A pamphlet has been issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon Society through the efforts of 
Mr. Witmer Stone, Chairman of the A. O. U. 
Bird Protection Committee, addressed to young 
bird students, in which they are taught that a 
personal collection of common local birds is 
unnecessary to scientific advancement and an 
effort is made to counteract "the effect of the 
advice of egg dealers and traders, who seem 
bent upon developing our budding students 
into 'egg hogs' instead of ornithologists.'* 
The pamphlet is one of the most practical 
ones in point of reason and good advice which 
has been issued and Mr. Stone has shorn it of 
any unnecessary sentiment. 
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This issue of the Bulletin was mailed July 14. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The agitation of the question of bird protec- 
tion in the last Buli^kTin has been productive 
of numerous words of good cheer from all 
sides, which unanimity of opinion is gratifying 
in the extreme. We have the assurance from 
one of the gentlemen referred to as having in- 
dulged in unlimited collecting that no more 
such work will be done by him and that he be- 
lieves he collected beyond the limit of scien- 
tific requirements, and his. fcank statement 
will claim the admiration of all who respect an 
example of sterling manhood. The sentiment 
has been unanimous that promiscuous collect- 
ing during the breeding season is wholly a 
question of principle and can have no defense 
in-so-far as connecting it with the extermina- 
tion of the birds is concerned. The letters re- 
ceived have been largely from practical orni- 
thologists, and if they may be taken as indicat- 
ing the feeling of ornithologists generally, the 
Bt LLKTIN has sounded the key-note of bird 
protection. 

The dread of the ultra-sentimentalists seems 
to inspire all active workers, and there ap- 
pears a desire to eliminate them from the 
ranks of the true protectionists. As there was 
no dissenting voice raised, the Bui,i.KTiN has 
omitted publishing the numerous letters re- 
ceived as their sentiment was but a repetition 



Through an inadvertency in our last issue 
on page 52, the "Notes from Alameda, Cal.," 
were not credited. They were contributed by 
Mr. Donald A. Cohen of Alameda, Cal. 

In the Proceedings of the Biological So- 
ciety of Washington (Vol. XIII, pp. 41-42, 
May 29, 1899^ Mr. Wilfred H. Osgood of the 
Cooper Club submits a paper on ''Chamcza fas- 
ciata and its Subspecies." Mr. Osgood finds 
that the Wren-Tit yChamcsa fasciata and the 
Pallid Wren-Tit {C.f. henshawi) are synonom- 
ous and it becomes necessary to provide a new 
name for the northern coast form "heretofore 
assumed to be typical y^5r/a/«." Accordingly, 
the Pallid Wren-Tit (Ckamcea fasciata) is as- 
signed to the "southern coast and interior of 
California, including coast valleys and foot- 
hills from San Francisco Bay south to north- 
ern Lower California; interior valleys and 
slopes north to head of the Sacramento Valley; 
upper Sonoran zone." For the northern coast 
form is proposed the name of Channea fasciata 
phcea^ or Coast Wren-Tit, with the following 
habitat: "Coast of Oregon and California from 
Astoria to Nicasio. Transition zone." 



Mr. W. B. Judson of Los Angeles, now lo- 
cated at Dawson City, N. W. T., writes:— "I 
have done practically no collecting since I left 
Los Angeles in February 1898. I saw about 
twenty nests of the Bald Eagle with the birds 
about them at Wrangel and at the mouth of 
the Stickeen. I found several nests of the 
Three-toed Woodpecker at the lakes after leav; 
ing Glenora on the last of May, but all had 
young nearly ready to fly. I have seen a 
couple of Hawk Owls and a few small birds in 
the fall, but there are no birds here at present, 
(March) excepting ravens, chicadees and jays. 
Also a few ptarmigan and grouse. I have put 
up one skin since I came in." Mr. Judson 
speaks doubtfully of mining interests about 
Dawson City. 



The Gopher Snake as a Despoiler of 
Quails' Nests. 

TV 'lUMtion uf wlitit |>nrl llic ci>tiiinoii «pol- 
Iwl Kuphcr-innUc pl«y» in Ihtr economy of 
iialun hnN iiriwrii rmiitciilly hi my minii, and 
tinlll rpcptilly I hml accrplcil the pfrvniciil 
upiuian ihat lie whh "hnrnilcM." The follow- 
iiiK toat utiscTViitiiiiiii. Uowever. ha\-e cnii- 
viiieedme that lie ik h hMrleiliuii. The Vnllcy 
['nrtriilce Id ■'\'ery comnion liiril on llie Slaii- 
Tortl ranch, due lo ihc protectioti from hunters 
the ^ear miuul 1 hsvc often hennl tlic old 
tiinlN (InriuK hrceding litne Kiviiiu tlic alnrni 
notes fot »cver>l nijiiut». Tliey were [jeiier- 
ally perched in the tree* mid I ascrilieil Ihclr 
Tear to tny approach. 

May >i(- I came tiptin a pair of partrtd((eii it) 
a low ttce ijiviiig notes nf great alarm. I 
lhou){hl at Rrxl Ihnl a flock of newly hnlrhed 
ehleks niiKbl lie near and cointneneed Xo took 
for them. rntlinK aiiide the hranche* of a low 
Mirnli. lliorc wn« disclowd a neat of eight egK* 
and a Innce Kophei unake with four knots in 
hU body, which, when pressed, flattened out. 
I watched hitn a niomeni and he swHilowed an 
cm. I killni him and tippd him open. In- 
side were (our eguv nnl>r<>ken ami niiileriiil for 

May .ti.— Another piiir of exrile'l liinis al- 
Irmncd my nlirntion and after an hour's search 
I found another ne«l of IhcIvc cag* and an- 
olliersnakc wilh one lump in ht!i Iw.dy. I 
killot hlni iuManily. 

June S. — Still anotlier excited partridge 
hnuaeholil and (he name oiiiae di»«'oi'ereil after 
•nirch. Thia time I tried draKxinjc Uie nild«r 
nwnjF, to H*certaln how anxious he wan to con- 
linur hi« meal. He would return after lieiuif 
taken awny ten jiaceit. I killed him and cut 
him (ifien, He hail ownllowed at lenal one egK 
' which WB« well nhmit in tneulialiou. 

June JJ.— Thia lime a Butter and a atrofcille 
in the •hrulibery attnclod my atlenlion, II 
a the female tryiuK to drive the onake nway. 
Dciuf; in a hurtv t carrir<l the nnake alionl 
Kfly yard* down the path and put him >lu«n. 
He atorted off in the dirertlon «( ilie neit and 
when I rvturned »n lionr later he w«« K"lpii'K 
davnaneKx. There hh« h lump in him well 
dawn tDwaid the end of Ihc al*1omen. and I 
nRrrtleil after havInK killed liim that I did not 
lirintt him hi>ine ami aee il he wan aide lo di> 
an eiiK w>Ui the shell on. 



Taking of a Condor's Egg. 



of the California 



I Roipit 



Tiir. 



'.RK J. H.HIVIti 



On .\pril 17. iSq^. a 

Condor wa* taken in 

Santa BnrlaiTH, by F, Rnti. a surveyor in ihe 
employ of the Pacific Improvement Cu., who, 
with il patty, wa* duinu itome work in Die 
cuuon. Hia attention was firsl attraclcd by 
seeing a pair of ihe birds flying almnt the 
cunon. and it occurred to him thai there miKht 
possibly be ■ neat in the vicinity. Acting on 
thlsfuppositinn he and a companion name<1 
I'orbiish prooeoled up the canon, and fioully 
mitlcnl n cat-e on a hl^h clilT some ijn feet a- 
bove the creek, which they tnanageil lo nach 
nfler considerable dithcnlty. From the top 
Rail wn.1 entiltled to look over the edge a short 
(liMancc Into the cave, where far saw the egg 
on Ihc fliKir of the cave, with one of the birds 
crouchol on the (-round licsiilc the nesl. which 
oonsisted of n few slieki of brush and some 
sand which had evidently blown into the cave 
from die edge of llie cliff, 

Mr. Knii 4lalcH that the bird rrmslncd in 
this position until he had thrown several rocks 
at il. mie of which either hit the bird or came 
close enouxh to make it take fliitht when it 
jiwcwded down Ihe cunon. At considerable 
risk. Ruiz then ctauifereil ilown Into Ihe cave 
without the aid of n rotie or other BKistonce. 
save wlint the brush afforded, his comimniou 
remniniuK on the cliff to give him warning in 
event i>f any htwtilily on the iiait of Die dls- 
lurlieil condor. While securinx the egg he 
was told that 111* bin! was returning and as he 
WM relmiting up the clilT with the prine he 
notieett liolh binb on the wing, and lo use his 
own woitIs. "ffghDng and (|narrellng In the 
air," They did not attempt any attack, lint 
fotlowol the men alnnl fot > consiileraldc 
time before Inking leave- The egg was per- 
fectly fmh and measured .( ,t-ia v 1 6->o In- 
ches and WHO a trifle deeper in color than Uiooe 
I have seen illni>lrotct1. A fouiig condor <■ 
■•yearling." I suppfinei was sliot In Die same 
canon about two inontlis ago. 

A. P. RRtHMGTOX. 
Santa Rnrliara. Cal.. May 1. '99. 

9 « <9 
JitHN M. \VKi.cM, Henry W. t:arriKer am] C. 
Barlow spenl a week in the Sicrruof Kl bo- 
mdo Co.. Cat., early In June and bod a moat 
enjoyable onliiig. Nuincmu* photogniplw 
were taken and Mr. Carriger carried away the 
■ ■Illy wt of Ilemiil Warbler leporlfl for the 
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Official Minutes of Southern Division. 

May. 

The Division met May 27 at the residence of 
Mr. H. J. Leland in Los Angeles. The follow- 
ing were present: Messrs. McCormick, Dag- 
gett, Swarth, Leland, Chambers, Rising and 
Robertson. Messrs. McAuliffe and Lapham 
were present as visitors. Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Moody of Pasadena were elected to member- 
ship. The final design of a club crest, as 
drawn by Mr. Emerson was accepted. On mo- 
tion of Mr. McCormick it was agreed to amend 
the section of the Division's by-laws, changing 
the meeting night from the last Saturday to 
the last Thursday in the month. The treasur- 
er reported that there were a number of de- 
linquent members on his list and that he had 
sent notices to each at different times but had 
received no replies. He was instructed to 
send one more notice to each delinquent noti- 
fying him of his arrears and stating that if a 
settlement was not made by the next meeting 
his name would be dropped from the member- 
ship roll. A communication from Mr. Mc- 
Gregor was read and a copy ordered filed. A 
letter from Earle D. Parker, formerly of Pasa- 
dena, containing his resignation was read and 
the resignation accepted. The following pa- 
per was read: ''Ornithology in the Sierra Nev- 
adas at 3700 ft. altitude." by C. Barlow. Ad- 
journed. 

June. 

The June meeting was held at the residence 
of Mr. A. C. Moody, Pasadena, on June 29. 
Mr. Daggett presided. The following were 
present: Mr. and Mrs. Moody, Messrs. Daggett, 
Reiser, Swarth and Robertson. The secrietary 
was instructed to make a copy of all county 
ordinances relating to the protection of game 
and song birds that have been recently passed 
in this county and make a report at the next 
meeting. Howard Robertson, 

Div. Secretary. 

Official Minutes of Northern Division. 



The Division met at the residence of H. R. 
Taylor in Alameda, July i, Mr. Emerson in 
the chair. Messrs. Milton S. Ray, Chester C. 
Lamb. E. V. Warren and N. M. Flower were 
elected to active membership. The names of 
\V. H. Kobbe of Ft. Mason, San Francisco, 
and H. H. Sheldon of Alameda were proposed 
for membership. Bills to the amount of $3.86 
were allowed. The following papers were 
read: 'Winter Birds of the Lower Colorado 
Valley," by W. W\ Price; "The Genus Jiinco 
in California" by H. B. Kaeding; "Another 
Chapter on the Nesting of the Hermit War- 
bler" by C. Barlow. C. Barlow, 

Div. Secretary. 

As we go to press we learn of the retirement 
from the (>.v/>;rv staff of Dr. Elliott Cones, Mr. 
Walter A. Johnson and Mr. L. A. Fuertes, 
leaving Dr. Theo. Gill to direct the destinies 
of the magazine. We arc unable to learn 
whether or not Dr. Gill will continue to pub- 
lish the Ospt'iy. 



Palo Alto, Cal., June 18, 1899, 
Fellow Members of the Cooper Club; 

Under date of Oct. i, I896, circular No. 1 
was sent to you setting forth our plan for the 
preparation of a list of California birds. 
County lists were to be sent to me not later 
than January of the next year that I as secre- 
tary of the State List Committee might pro- 
ceed at once to draw up our list. 

In a very short time I began to receive con- 
tributions and things looked well, but after 
the tenth list not another could I secure. I 
have let the matter stand until this spring, 
when I got together what material was on 
hand and now I have that in good shape. I 
have decided to get up the water birds first, as 
that is what we most need and I believe the 
Club is able to have it printed. I shall use 
such of the material in Mr. Beiding's manu- 
script, "Water Birds of the Pacific District," 
as relates to California and any published 
notes that are available. I hope those who 
have any records on the water birds, especially 
extended local lists, will send them to me at 
once. 

I am now in a position to push the work 
rapidly and trust you will all do your part 
that we may have a good catalogue of water 
birds. 

Notes are especially desired on abundance, 
nesting dates and time of arrival and depart- 
ure. Give specific data as much as possible 
and avoid generalized statements. 

Faithfully, Richard C. McGregor. 

Publications Received. 



Bird Lore, I, No. 3, June, 1899. 

Maine Sportsman, VI, Nos. 69 and 70, May 
and June, 1899. 

D'fuseum V, Nos. 7 and 8, May and June, 
1899. 

Osprey IH, No. 9, May. 1899. 

Oologist XVI, No. 5, May, 1899. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch IX, No. 1. 

Plajtt World II, Nos. 8 and 9, May and June, 
1899. 

Proc. Biological Society of Washington, Vol. 
XIII, (in part). 

Sports Afield, No. 6, June, 1899. 

Wilson Bulletin, No. 26, May, 1899. 

Married. — In San I^ranclsco, June 6, 1899, 
Miss Mildred Crew Brooke of Baltimore, to 
Theodore J. Hoover of Stanford University. 
Rev. E. B. Church, assistant rector of Trinity 
Church, officiating. 

Mr. Hoover is a prominent member of the 

Cooper Club, and his numerous friends and 

club mates will join in tendering their hearty 

congratulations and well wishes. 

John M. Willard of Oakland is spending 
two months on a collecting trip at the summit 
of the mountains of Lassen County in the in- 
terests of several Club members about the Bay. 

Mr. Lyman Bklding of Stockton has been 
rusticating on the McCloud River near Duns- 
muir, Shasta Co., for several weeks, and we 
hope has materially improved in health. 



:Exchaitge NottceB. 

L05T.— Some of my correspondence 1 have 
tint recovered, as my mail was forwanietl in 
Ceiilral America. Please write ngnin if I ha»*e 
not answered your letter. 

R. C. McGRKdOR. Pftlo Alto, Cal. 

PlNEi,v MARKfiDSBTS (^and 4 eggs) Fer. 
Rough-leg, personally collected this seasoii, at 
60 Muts per egg delivered, 

Bdcrn'e S, R01.FK, Minnewankan, N. Dak. 

Wanted. — Sets of rrolrlen Eagle. Ptairie 
Falcon, Monntain Plover. Cnrlew, (liNJwilsaiul 
other water birds, particularly CiuUs, Terns, 
Avocets, StilLs and Waders. Will pay cash if 
price itt Hght. HriwARii R.ibhhtson, 

Box 55. Sta. A. Los AnReles, Cal. 

To Exchange for oliier good sets or good 
stamps, no trash, At sets of Cal. Onll, Wliite 
Pelican, Burrowing Owl, Snowy Owl, Am. Av- 
ocel, Black-necked Stilt, Wliile-faced Clossy 
Ibis. Ruddy, Rcd-hcnrt, .■VlHllurd, Cinnamon 
Teal, Pintail. C.ruiwall and Fnlvims Tree Ducks; 
Wtile-necked Raven, Palmer's anii Kendire's 
Thrasliers with hpsis, Cnl. TUrtisher, Vermil- 
ion FlyCBlchcr. wiih nest. Pileolated Warbler, 
Russet-backed Thruab and all conimoit west- 
ern cjigB iu sets. Send yonr full lists. 
A. M, !' 

■7 Crocker Bldg, Si 
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The Ospbbv is published at Nos. 
321-32.1 m Street, Washington. D. 
C. by Thk Osprrv PHhllshingCom- 
pany. to whom subscriptions adver- 
tisemeuts, and all huBinesB commu- 
nications, should be addressed. Ar- 
ticles intended for publication, and 
books for review should l>e addressed 
to Dr. Coues. 1726 N. Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Subscription, One Dollar a Year, 
Single Numliers. lo cents. Bnck 
Numljers at special rates. Write for 
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THE OOLOGIST 

Of Albion, N. Y. 

is the Oldest Publication in' 
. . -America. . . 

Thk Ooloctst is Uie cheapest 
"Bird" publication iu the world (for 
only 50 cents you receive fl.OO worth 
of premiuius. your selection. 25i;. 
worth of advertising and the OOLOCisT 
for a whole year.) 

Thk CK>i.ot:tST. has a larger paid 
circnlation than all other '■pini'" pub- 
lications in America combined. 

Thk Ooi,ra;t8T has long licen rccoe- 
niied the best Advertising Medium in 
its line hi the world. The •■Coimlry 
GfnItemeH" is tlie leadin? Agricul- 
Hirnl newspaper in .A.[ncrica, and in 
soliciting advertising for its eolumns, 
it mukes its strongest bit in the fol- 
lowing slatcmcDt; "As to iiuantity of 
circulation it publishes many more 
'Want Ads' tlian nil alher /Hipers ram- 
bitii'd. You doubtless know what n 
"Want Ad" circulatioti must l>e and 
always hf" 

From this same stand point T1I8 
Oot.or.TS'r's rank, amoug publications 
devoted not only to Ornithology but 
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that of the CouNTKv GhstlBmrn 
among agricultnral publications. 

The OOLOrrsT hat. vety few half- 
tones and contains only 16 pages each 
issue— one-half of which arc advertis- 
ing. 

During the past fifteen years, (Tiii; 
OuLoclST'S age) many superior 
"Bird" pulilications atid scores of 
inferior ones have dropped by the 
way. Thf. Ooi.oi~.ist. however, is 
slill issued each month and a sample 
copy of a recent issue can always be 
obtained by addressing a postal to 

Mnk 11, Latrin, Piililislier, 
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PROMINENT CALIFORNIAN ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

II. RoLLo H. Beck. 



FEW more active ornithologists are 
found in California's present corps 
of field workers than the subject of 
our sketch— R. H. Beck. Having lived 
for years at Berr^^essa, Cal., which is al- 
most a suburb of San Jose, nestling at 
the foot of the western slope of the Mt. 
Hamilton range, he has been within 
easy reach of a most interesting coun- 
try and where much of his work has 
been done. 

Mr. Beck first began practical collect- 
ing in 1889 and in a few years pos- 
sessed an excellent oological collection 
of native species. Among his earlier 
good finds were several pairs of Dotted 
Canon Wrens which were annual con- 
tributors of interesting sets of eggs at 
which time few sets of the species were 
in collections. His work among the 
birds has at all times been active and as 
a result he possesses a valuable collec- 
tion of study material in skins. Mr. 
Beck has followed taxidermy ardently 
for years and has put forth some excel- 
lent groups, while others are in procevSS 
at the present time. 

On the Alviso marsh of San Francis- 
co Bay in 1891, Mr. Beck secured two 
specimens of a form of the Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow which were the first taken on 
the coast and unlike the eastern spe- 
cies. The form was described by Mr. 
Robt. Ridgway and named in Mr. Beck's 
honor, Ammodramus caudacutus becki. 
The marsh mentioned has yielded a 



number of Black and Yellow Rail as a 
result of Mr. Beck's prowess. 

For some years previous to Major 
Bendire's death Mr. Beck sent him 
many valuable notes on the nCvSting of 
little-known species which his extended 
field work had permitted him to secure. 
In Monterey Co., in 1 891, he collected 
a nest and four eggs of the Rufous- 
crowned Sparrow which were secured 
by Major Bendire for the National Mu- 
seum. Near the same locality he met 
with the Black Swnft {Cypseloides vigcr) 
and his notes were subsequently^ em- 
bodied in Major Bendire's work. 

In 1896 Mr. Beck in company with 
Mr. W. H. Osgood made an extended 
trip through the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains of Central California, spending 
mOvSt of the summer in the field and his 
good fortune again bore fruit. Two 
sets of eggs of special interest to sci- 
ence wefe taken; on June 10, 1896, he 
located a nest of the Hermit Warbler at 
5000 feet altitude, placed 45 feet up in 
a pine, and by dint of carrying a heavy 
ladder up a steep hillside he vSecured 
the first positively authentic nest and 
eggs of this warbler. (Proc. Cooper 
Club, Nidologist IV, p. 79). On June 
18, 1896, Mr. Beck collected a nest and 
four eggs of the Western Evening 
Grosbeak near the same locality having 
found it building a week before. This 
was the finst set of this species known 
to science and together with the set of 
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Hermit Warbler found its way to the 
National Museum. (Proc. C<K>j)er Orn. 
Club, Xidologist IV, p. 3). 

In June, 1H97. Mr. Beck was called 
from his camp in the Sierras to San 
Francisco where he became a member 
of the Frank B. Webster expedition un- 
der command of C. M. Harris and spent 
seven mcmths collecting in the Gala- 
pagos Archipelago. The expedition 
brought back much new and valuable 
material which went into the Roths- 
child collection in London. Mr. Beck 
was honored in having a species of 
Certhidea named after him. It was 
fnmi this expedition that the Giant Tor- 
toise shown in the plate was secured. 

Mr. Beck has made two collecting 
trips to Santa Cruz Island and others of 
the channel group where he secured 
considerable material of special interest, 
among them being specimens of the 
Island Shrike from which the type was 
described by Dr. lidgar A. Mearns in 
the Aitk for July, 1898, as LafiiNS ludo- 
viciadius anthouyi. He also t<K)k the 
first recorded nests and eggs of the San- 
ta Cruz Jay on Santa Cruz Island, 
from all of which work one may judge 
of the extreme energy of Mr. Beck as a 

fli fli fli 



field worker. His skill as a sportsman 
is not less pronounced than his careful 
work in ornithology, and he is withal a 
true naturalist, a lover of the rod, gun 
and camera, pos.sessed of a keen per- 
ception of art in nature and a modesty 
for the value of his scientific work. Mr. 
Beck's collecting grounds cover a rug- 
ged country but yield .several sets of 
Golden Kagle each year, due more to 
tireless energy than gcHKl fortune. As 
a member of the C<M)per Club since 1894 
Mr. Beck has held the offices of presi- 
dent and vice president and contributed 
to the advancement of the Club. 

The plate herewith given represents 
Mr. Beck mounting his (}iant Tortoise 
from the (lalapagos Islands. The tor- 
toise lived for almo.st a year after its ar- 
rival at Berryessa and seemed to thrive 
upon a diet of cactus and would in all 
probability have lived many years to 
enjoy the salubrious climate of the San- 
ta Clara Vallev had it not on an evil 
evening forgotten to draw in its head! 
A frost came, the tortoise was nipped 
in the bud. and we present the very 
natural picture of Mr. Beck putting the 
finishing touches to a really excellent 
pose of the tortoise. C. B. 
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The Genus Jiinco in California. 

BY HKNRV B. KAKDINO, TAVLORSVILLK, CAL. 
(Rcail before the Northern DiviHion of the Cooper Oni. Club, July i i8«r>.| 



THK State of California may be 
roughly divided into three .sections, 
each having its characteristic cli- 
mate and subsequent peculiarities in 
flora and fauna, and to the ornitholo- 
gist it is particularly interesting to note 
the influence that the.se climatic condi- 
tions bring to l>ear upon the avifauna 
of the state. 

The first of the.se sections is the Coast 
Range Mt.s. from the vicinity of Mon- 
terey, northward. Here we have a 
ccK>l, moist region, of no great altitude, 
subject to sea breezes and fogs. The 
birds of this section show distinct traces 
of northern characteri.stics, as for in- 
stance, Cyanocitta sleiieri. Bubo inrij^ini- 
anus satttralits, Oreoriyx pictus, etc. 
While of course at the southern end of 
this area some of the forms merge into 
their southern races and hence are in- 
termediate in form, as one moves north 



along the coa.st, the races become more 
distinct until the pronounced forms of 
the northern states are reached. It is 
in this strip of coa.st and nowhere else 
that typical Chanuta fasciata is found, 
and it is only in the northern part of 
this .section that anything approaching 
J unco hyemalis or clonus may l)e found 
breeding. 

. The second section may l>e called the 
*iovv-lands" and comprises the broad 
valleys of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers, with their adjacent rolling 
and f(K)t-hill country. Here will l>e 
found the birds loving a hot, compara- 
tively dry atmosphere — a profusion of 
blackbirds, meadowlarks. Black-headed 
Gro.sbeaks, etc. These birds reach their 
greatest abundance in this region, al- 
though they spread more or loss plenti- 
fullv all over the .state. 

Lastly and the most distinct of any, 
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we have the great "Snowy Mountains," 
— Los Sierra Nevada, extending almost 
the entire length of the state along its 
eastern border. These form a continu- 
ous chain, rearing their heads to a 
height of from 9,000 to 1 1,000 feet above 
the sea level with their bases on the 
west resting in the broad California 
valleys, and with passes over their sum- 
mit ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in 
altitude. The pass of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad at Truckee is low in com- 
parison to some others, Sonora Pass in 
Tuolumne county beingQ,5ooft. high. In 
this great section of California we en- 
counter an avifauna different from the 
revSt of the state. Here is the home of 
Of'cortyx pieties plumiferns^ of Contopits 
borealis, of Passcrclla iliaca rnegarhyn- 
chUy of Zo7iotrichia leticophrys, of Jinico 
hyeinalis thurberi and of a vScore of 
others which breed on the slopes of 
these mountains and migrate wCvStward 
into the valleys in winter. This west- 
ern migration is, with many species, the 
only migration, while with others, such 
as the various Ernpidonaces, Tachycinda 
and others a southerly migration takes 
place after "Cw^ valleys are reached in 
the fall. 

trfouthern California, south of Mon- 
terey Bay and of the lower end of the 
Sierras, might possibly be set aside as- a 
fourth avian section; it has character- 
istics which none of the others have, 
being close to the arid deserts of Ari- 
zona, Texas and New Mexico, but it 
seems to be ICvSS distinct than any of 
the three I have mentioned, and appar- 
ently an intermediate ground for the 
birds of all, thus showing a mixed bird 
life. No birds are more interesting to 
work with and to watch than the Junco; 
the trim little plumage, sprightly and 
confiding air, the neat nests and dainty 
eggs all have a charm. California has, 
as far as I am able to ascertain, five 
species of this genus recorded within its 
limits, — three resident and breeding 
and two casual stragglers. 

The most abundant and most widely 
distributed form is Jinico hy em a lis thur- 
beri Anthony (i). This form diflPers 
from ^;v^t?w//^ in having (2) "the sides 
paler and less extensively pinkish; dor- 
sal patch paler and more sharply de- 
fined." The description of the type is 



as follows: (3). "Adult male. (Tj^pe No. 
3072; Coll., A. W. Anthony, Wilson's 
Peak, Cal., May 24, 1890; E. C. Thur- 
ber, collector.) Head and neck all 
round slaty-black, sharply defined 
against the white breast and pale chest- 
nut donsal patch; lower parts and under 
tail cov.erts pure white; sides pale pink- 
ish, grayish on flanks; wings and tail 
blackish, former with slightly hoary 
edgings of the primaries; three lateral 
retrices white, the third with inner web 
broadly blackish; bill and feet flcvsh 
color." 

This is the common junco of Califor- 
nia and ranges apparently throughout 
the Sierras and their tributary spurs 
from San Diego county on the south to 
Mt. Lassen on the north; it undoubted- 
ly reaches farther north vStill but I have 
no record at the present writing of it so 
doing. During the summer juncos may 
be found up as high as 10,000 feet in 
the Sierras, but not as a rule lower than 
3,000 feet, breeding. The breeding dates 
vary with the altitude and eggs may be 
found at 4,000 feet in Ma}^ and as late 
as July 15 fresh eggs have been taken 
at 9,000 feet altitude. In the southern 
Sierras the latest recorded set was 
taken on June 12 on Mt. Wilson (4). 
Three or four eggs are the usual num- 
ber in a set and rarely five. The nest 
is practically the same as that of other 
species of the genus, placed on the 
ground, though there are cases on rec- 
ord of nests being placed in treL\s and 
in deserted woodpeckers' hcles. In t! e 
fall the birds congregate in flecks and 
move wCvStward, through the foothill 
regions into the valleys. Som? winter 
in the mountain valleys at varying alti- 
tudes, while large numbers work down 
into the valley region of Central Cali- 
fornia. Thurber's Junco is a common 
resident in the Laguna Mts. of Lcwer 
California. 

Ju7ieo hyemalis oreg07uis is found in 
the typical form in Oregon during the 
summer and may possibly extend s( uth- 
ward into the California Coast Range, 
but the most of the juncos breeding in 
the northern part of California and in 
the Coast Range north of San Francisco 
Bay are intermediate between oregonus 
and thurberi. These birds m( ve south- 
ward in winter and ma}^ be found in 
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large numbers in the rolling country 
about San Francisco Bay and to the 
northward. 

The type locality of Jinico hye^nalis 
pinosus is Monterey, California, and 
here may be noted a peculiarity of the 
coast region from San Francisco south- 
ward through Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey. This region has some birds of 
practically the same character as are 
found in the Sierras,— ///wr^?, Oreortyx, 
Tiirdus aoJialaschkcp, and while in the 
Sierra Nevadas these birds all seek 
high altitudes to breed, on the coast 
they are found breeding from sea level 
to mountain-top. The j uncos of this 
region were separated by Mr. L. M. 
Loomis and carry very striking char- 
acters, the most conspicuous being the 
bright rufous or reddish dorsal patch 
which is much more pronounced than 
in either oregonus or thurbcri. These 
j uncos are very common in the vicinity 
of Monterey during summer and during 
the breeding season are the only ones 
found there, but as soon as the young 
are fledged the birds wander. Mr. I). 
A. Cohen has taken typical pinosus at 
Alameda during the late fall and win- 
ter, while Mr. lunerson took a large 
series of juncos at Monterey and found 
more of them to be intermediate be- 
tween oregonus and thurberi, than pin- 
osus. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that they were taken at the close 
of the breeding season. The Point 
Pinos Junco begins breeding early and 
fully fledged young have been taken 
May 25 and undoubtedly the majority 
of the birds were on the move and 
mingling with the first of the juncos from 
counties north of the Bay. The nest 
and eggs of the Pt. Pinos Junco appar- 
ently do not difl"er from those of Thur- 
ber's Junco. 

The Slate-colored Junco {Junco hy- 
cfnalis) is frequently taken in Cali- 
fornia. One is recorded fnmi Battle 
Creek, 1898, and two from Saint 
Helena, 1899, McOregor; from Los An- 
geles Co. (5); San Diego Co., 1884 (6); 
Gridley, Butte Co., (7;; Haywards, 1880 
Emerson (8); Amador Co., Kaeding, 
1895. These were all taken in winter 
I believe. The only record of the oc- 
currence of Junco caniccps in California 
which I can find is the single specimen, 



a female, taken by Mr. W. B. Judson 
near Pasadena, on Oct. 26, 1894. 

1. Zoe. I. p. 238. Issued Nov. 13, 1890. a. Ibid. 
3. Zoe. I. p. 239. Nov. 13. 1890. 4. (irinnell's Birds of 
the Pac. Slope of Los Angeles Co., p. 28. 5. Ibid. 

6. fielding, Land Birds of the Pacific District, p. iS9. 

7. Ibid. 8. Ibid. 

^ % % 

Mr. John M. Willard of Oakland 
returned on July 27 after an eight 
weeks' outing and collecting trip in 
Lassen County at 5,000 feet elevation. 
Yellow, Aububon's and Macgillivray's 
Warblers were the only ones seen. On 
June 19 several nests of the Western 
Martin were found, but no eggs had 
been laid and the birds deserted. On 
June 20 a lone nest was investigated 
and contained three half-grown young 
and two addled eggs. Other nests were 
seen but could not be reached. Two 
broods of the White-cheeked Goose 
were observed on Eagle Lake, near 
which place the farmers report them as 
nesting plentifully in favorable years. 
Mr. Willard secured many interesting 
skins, the region being prolific in wood- 
peckers. 

H. R. Tavlor of Alameda reports 
the taking of a nest and five fresh eggs 
of the Californian Towhee at Pescadero, 
Cal., on July 8, both the size of the set 
and late date being unusual, while Wm. 
H. Kobbe of P't. Mason, San Francisco, 
records a set of sik eggs of the House 
Finch taken from a nest ten feet up in 
a dragon tree. The nest and eggs were 
as usual, aside from the size of the set. 
Evidently a prolific year with the birds! 



Richard C. McGrkoor of Palo Alto 
will accompany the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey steamer Pathfinder on 
a sounding expedition to the Hawaiian 
Islands as official photographer. The 
steamer leaves San Francisco in Sep- 
tember and will return in the spring, 
going thence to Alaska. 

On a recent hunting trip into the 
mountains of Monterey ccmnty Messrs. 
R. H. Beck and F. H. Holmes of Berry- 
essa invaded the home of the Black 
S\^'\h (Cypseloidesniger), several speci- 
mens being secured. The swifts were 
frequenting oak-covered hillsides. 
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Nesting of the Western Flycatcher in San Gabriel Canon. 

BY H. J. ICELAND, LOS ANGELRS, CAL. 
[Read before the Southern Divisioo of the Cooper Om. Club, Dec. 29, 1898.] 



THE west fork of the San Gabriel is 
the longest, most picturesque and 
most beautiful canon that I have 
had the pleasure of visiting in the 
Sierra Nevada Mts. It was in this 
canon between the first and fifteenth of 
June of the seasons of 189(5 and 1898 
that I had an excellent opportunity of 
watching this flycatcher in its summer 
home. In the darkest parts of the 
canon where the walls are close to- 
gether and the alders thickest, one will , 
always find the Western Flycatcher 
during the breeding season. Nest 
building begins not earlier than May 10 
and fresh eggs are rarely found after 
June 10, excepting where the bird has 
been deprived of her first set. 

Only one brood is reared and after 
incubation has begun the female, unless 
disturbed, does not leave the nest, be- 
ing fed by the male, who is often the 
cause of the nest being found while 
performing this duty. In location, 
these nests vary considerably. In 1896 
when I visited this canon in company 
with Mr. C. K. Groesbeck we collected 
eleven full sets of eggs with nests, and 
with a single exception all were taken 
from various situations in water alders, 
such as natural cavities, old wood- 
peckers' holes, between the trunk and 
loose bark and in the main crotches.^ 
The exception was taken by Mr. Groes- 
beck from one of the sides of the canon, 
on a small ledge covered with mOvSS. 



When I again visited this canon in 
1898 the location of the nests was re- 
versed. I found more than fifteen 
nests but only succeeded in collecting 
eight sets of eggs, the other nests either 
containing young or eggs in which in- 
cubation was far advanced. Of these 
but two were found in trees. The first 
was taken on June 6 from between the 
trunk and loose bark of a water alder; 
the nest was eight feet from the ground 
and contained four nearly fresh eggs. 
The other was found two days later and 
was situated close to the edge of a large 
hole in the under side of a hollow log 
which had fallen across the stream. 
The nest was about four feet above the 
water and contained three eggs, two of 
which were pipped. Had I not been 
fishing this nest would probably have 
escaped my notice, as I flushed the bird 
just as I was about to pass under the 
log. The other nests found were in 
small holes in the bank, or on ledges, 
usually where there was an abundance 
of moss arid varied from two to fifteen 
feet from the bed of the canon. In all 
cases the nCvSts were well protected 
from rain and any loose rock which 
might roll down from the sides of the 
cliffs. The nests taken from the bank 
were nearly all composed of moss, 
while those taken from the trees were 
lined with fine grasses and other ma- 
terial. 



^ v^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Macgillivray's Warbler in Alameda Co., Cal. 



VERY little seems to be known of 
known of the nesting of Macgilli- 
vray's Warbler in Alameda county. 
Mr. H. R. Taylor found a nest last May 
containing two eggs, but the birds had 
deserted the nest on his next visit. A 
friend of mine found a nest last year 
among the bracken near the same local- 
ity. I think it was in 1891 that I first 
noticed the bird in the county, when I 
saw a male in Redwood canon where I 



have subsequently seen these warblers 
in breeding season. 

In 1896 I flushed a pair near Contra 
Costa Co. from a brushy ravine with a 
small brook running through it. The 
birds had evidently nested among the 
thick bracken growing close to the 
brook and extending along it about 
forty feet and up the side hill forty or 
fifty feet. This was about June 2 and 
two young birds were noted, not yet 
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able to fly. Not far from this pair of 
adults I noted a male and two more a 
mile further on. In several other places 
along the creeks I found birds in May 
and June and this year toward the last 
of May discovered a completed nest 
near where I had seen the young two 
years ago. The nest was about ten 
inches off the ground among a cluster 
of ferns in just such a locality as before 
described. I had to part the ferns to 
see the nest and the parents made quite 
a fuss, but abandoned the premises as 
I discovered ten days later. 

It seems to be a common trait with 
this warbler to desert its nest after dis- 
covery. A friend found a nest in this 
county on June 3 containing two fresh 
eggs and on visiting it June 6 it held no 
more. On the 7th we both went to it 
and the female was incubating her two 
eggs. The nest was eight or ten inches 
from the ground among wild black- 
berry vines on the creek bank in an 
open part. The same collector took a 
nest and four fresh eggs two miles from 
this site on June 6. 

Macgillivray's Warbler is shy, retiring 
and rather more common than expected 
if sought for without too much noise. 
Mr. W. O. Emerson reports this species 
at Haywards in various seasons as fol- 
lows: — Female shot on May 2, 1881; 
nest of five downy young on May 22, 
1881, on creek bank in thick brambles 
2j4 feet from the ground; male seen 
May 27, 1883, along creek; three males 
seen in a ravine April 12, 1895; two 
males seen on April 18, 1897, ^" thick 
brush on the hills. 

Donald A. Cohen. 

Alameda, Cal. 

^ ^ ^ 

Notes on the Nesting of the Slender-billed 

Nuthatch. 

THIS interesting bird may be 
classed as a common resident in 
this locality, but notwithstanding, 
several pairs succeed in raising a brood 
each season they do not increase, al- 
though a pair are invariably to be 
found in their old breeding grounds ev- 
ery year. Scattered throughout the 
valley are many large white and black 
oaks and in these the birds secure their 



food and find suitable nesting sites. 
They apparently remain paired the 
year round and are early nesters. My 
earliest nest was found March 23 and 
contained four fresh eggs and by the 
middle of April it would be hard to se- 
cure fresh eggs. A natural cavity is 
prefered but occasionally an old wood- 
pecker's cavity is used. 

The nest is composed of grass, moss, 
strings, fur, hair and feathers, of which 
materials the cavity usually contains a 
large amount. The nuthatch is a close 
sitter and occasionally one or more eggs 
are broken while removing the bird. 
A full set contains from five to nine 
eggs, the average being seven or eight. 

When the set is complete one of the 
birds remains on the nCvSt and the other 
now leads a very active life for it fur- 
nishes food for its nesting mate. The 
bird covers considerable ground in look- 
ing for food and when it reaches a tree 
nearly every limb seems to be searched 
for lurking insects and when one is 
secured the bird takes the nearest way 
to. the tree where its nest is concealed, 
and going to the cavity delivers the in- 
sect and is off again in search of an- 
other. While searching for food it can 
be heard calling at short intervals and 
it is during this time that I generally 
locate my nest, but if the bird discovers 
you it will change the method of reach- 
ing its nest, going in a round-about way 
and thus often eluding one, no matter 
how carefully he may watch, and if you 
do reach the tree and are seen before 
the bird delivers the insect, it will not, 
in most instances, deliver the food while 
you are about. 

I have never found the birds in heavy 
timber, but found a pair on the high 
ridge between Sonoma and Petaluma 
valleys, to reach which they mu.st have 
travelled through heavy timber. It was 
an ideal place for the birds, being 
sparsely covered with large oaks where 
they could find plenty of food and good 
nesting sites. My observations tend to 
show that these birds are beneficial and 
deserving of protection from all. I 
would like to see them increase and 
often wonder what becomes of those 
raised in this valley. 

Henry W. Carriger. 

Sonoma, Cal. 
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Observations on the Nesting of Pams rufescens in Washington. 

BY W. H. KOBBE, FT. MASON, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sept. 2, 1899.] 



THK geographical distribution of 
the Chestnut-backed Chickadee as 
given by Davie is "Oregon, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia and Southern 
Alaska." This is very true, but the 
center of abundance is in Washington 
State, where I observed this chickadee's 
habits, for the most part on Cape Dis- 
appointment. This cape is at the 
mouth of the Columbia River and ex- 
tends about one mile into the ocean. It 
is very hilly and is covered for the most 
part by thick fir forests and the surface 
is also overgrown with a luxuriant 
growth of underbrush which is almOvSt 
impenetrable. This seems to be the fa- 
vorite country for this chickadee. 

During my stay on the Cape I found 
the chickadees to be very common the 
year round, but especially so during 
the rainy winters, when large flocks of 
them could be seen scrambling about 
on the branches of the dripping firs in 
search of insects. They were often ac- 
companied by flocks of the Oregon 
Chickadee {Par us atricapillusioccideiitalis) 
with whom they seemed to be on very 
good terms. I have also seen flocks of 
the Golden-crowned Kinglet in the 
same tree with the Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees, but cannot vSay that they 
mingle as freely . as with the Oregon 
Chickadees. 

Pai'us 7'ufc-scens also seemed to prefer 
the more open woods along roads and 
trails to the dark recesses of the fir for- 
ests, and their peculiar lisping notes 
sound quite loud when heard in such 
places in the stillness of a drizzling day. 
Their notes are something like the-thc- 
the-te-tc pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the teeth. They gener- 
ally keep this lisping up while feeding 
and I think ver}- likely that it is a call 
note, because I have noticed that some- 
times a single bird will fly into a tree 
and when it utters these notes the 
whole flock follows singly — one bird 
flying to the tree at a time. I have 
seen large flocks travel the whole 
length of about thirty fir trees in this 
manner. 



During the summer of '98 I hunted 
diligently for their nests and was re- 
w^arded by finding one on May 20. On 
that day while hunting along the sides 
of a hilly canon I saw a small bird fly- 
ing high over my head and, following 
it with my eye, saw it cross to the other 
side and enter, or, as I saw it, fly 
against a small black spot on a large 
dead stub. Upon further examination 
this spot proved to be a small hollow in 
the tree, which was five feet in diam- 
eter and twenty-five feet high. After 
watching awhile the bird came out and 
I was delighted to see that it was a 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee. She did 
not seem to mind my presence and af- 
ter a few minutes re-entered the hole. 
This she did five or six times during 
the next half hour and I was at a loss 
to know whether she w^as building a 
nest or feeding her young, but as I 
could see nothing in her bill I deter- 
mined to dig the nest out. 

This was no easy matter because of 
the size of the stub, but with the help 
of my two brothers I was finally hoisted 
up to the opening which was twenty- 
one feet from the ground and one inch 
in diameter. When I reached the 
height of the cavity both parents 
showed a good deal of anxiety and 
were very nervous — hopping from 
branch to branch in near-by trees and 
keeping up their lisping te-te-te. The 
hollow extended directly downward 
and a partition of wood about three- 
quarters of an inch thick separated it 
from the outer air. This had to be 
broken through very carefully, vSince, if 
the cavity contained eggs, any chips 
falling in would break them. The nest 
was finally reached, however, six inches 
below the opening and contained seven 
perfectly fresh eggs which were white, 
minutely spotted with reddish specks, 
with the exception of one ^^'g, w^hich 
was pure white. They showed the fol- 
lowing measurements: .62X.45, .61X.41- 
62x.45-.6ox.4i-.59x.42-,6ix42 and .6ox 
.42 inches. 

The mass of hair, etc., in the hollow 
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had the form of a nest although I had 
to put it in a box to prevent it from 
falling to pieces. It is composed most- 
ly of feathers and hair with a little gray 
moss and I also noticed a number of 
Steller's Jay's feathers in it. It meas- 
ures four and a half inches across and 
about one inch deep and resembles 
nothing so much as a handful of floor- 
sweepings, especially the kind we 
sweep from the floors of our skinning 
rooms. Besides this nest I found, two 
others. In one case I broke into the 
hollow but no eggs were to be seen, so 
the parents deserted on account of the 
exposure of their home. This hollow 
was about 20 feet from the ground. 
The third nest contained young and 
w^as 40 feet up. 

^ ^ ^ 

Black Oystercatcher on Anacapa Islands. 

ON June 4, 1899, we dropped anch- 
or near the southern end of Ana- 
capa Island and prepared to go 
ashore and collect, although it was al- 
ready late in the day. While we were 
getting ready, a shrill whistle was 
heard, followed by a loud clattering 
noise, and as we looked up, two large, 
dark-colored bfrds flew past and lit on 
a rock near by, still keeping up their 
noisy clamor. Their bright red bills and 
shrill notes easily established their 
identity as Black Oystercatchers, 
though we had hardly expected to see 
any on the islands. We got into the 
skifl^ and started to row around the 
island in search of a landing place, 
from which we could reach the top of 
the island, no easy job anywhere, and 
appearing from the boat almost imposs- 
ible. W^e had not gone very far when 
two Oystercatchers were seen on some 
rocks. They allowed us to come with- 
in shooting range and I dropped one 
with each barrel, one falling dead on 
the rocks, while the other, only wound- 
ed, fluttered into the water. 

Although there was a strong current 
and a heavy swell running, the wound- 
ed bird swam easily and swiftly to an- 
other clump of rocks fifty or sixty feet 
away, upon which it clambered and 
then fell exhausted. It was a matter of 
no little difficulty to retrieve either of 
the birds, and without a strong, exper- 



ienced boatman it would have been im- 
possible to have brought the boat close 
enough to the rocks for a person to 
jump out and in, without having the 
boat dashed to pieces. Both birds were 
retrieved without accident, how^ever, 
and we went on in our search for a 
landing. Before long we saw another 
Oystercatcher in a similar place to the 
others, which was also secured. This 
bird was so unsuspicious that we were 
within thirty feet of it before we saw 
it, and were obliged to row further 
away before it could be shot. 

These w^ere all that w^e saw for the 
day, but on June 6, w^hen we rowed 
along the other two islands of the 
group, six or eight of the birds were 
seen; all, however, in places where it 
would have been unsafe to have taken 
the skifl^. All the birds were in pairs, 
except one that I shot, but on dissect- 
ing the three that I secured (a male 
and two females) it was evident that 
they were not breeding. All the birds 
that were seen were very tame arid un- 
suspicious and paid very little attention 
to us. The crops of the three birds se- 
cured were filled with small mussels 
and they were all extremely fat. 

H. S. Swarth, lyos Angeles, Cal. 
^ ^ ^ 

Additional Notes on the Birds of Santa 
Cruz Island, Cal. 

WITH much interest I read Mr. 
Jos. Mailliard's article on the 
birds of Santa Cruz Island in 
the May-June numberof the Bulletin, 
and finding his experience difl'ered 
from mine in some particulars, I submit 
a few notes taken principally on the 
west end of the island in May, 1897. 
On June 5, 1895, I visited Scorpion 
Harbor for a few hours and landed on 
the square-looking rock mentioned by 
Mr. Mailliard. In addition to the breed- 
ing gulls and cormorants (I'arallone and 
Baird's), there were many burrows of 
Cassin's Auklet which contained heav- 
ily incubated eggs or young birds. On 
the west end of the island there is an 
open, rolling stretch of land running 
back from the cliff's along shore. On 
this mesa the Horned Larks were 
abundant. While they were all in 
pairs and nesting, the nests were found 
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only by accident. Two nests were col- 
lected on Santa Cruz and one on San 
Miguel Islands. They were located by 
flushing the bird from the nest. In ev- 
ery case the nest was nearly stepped 
on before the bird flew and in each 
case it was placed in a small bunch of 
grass in a slight hollow and was right 
on the feeding ground. I found the 
towhee {Pipilo rnaculatus orego7ius) not 
very wild and secured without much 
trouble a dozen or so. Among those 
taken was a partial albino having many 
white feathers vScattered among the 
black on the head and neck. 

In a deep, rugged canon some dis- 
tance inland I found an ideal nesting 
place for the Dusky Warblers, — a cool 
stream of water with thickets of green 
bushes and tangled vines on both sides. 
Warblers were seen here but no nests 
were found. A Flicker's nest was seen 
in a tall dead tree in the bottom of the 
canon and farther down this canon I 
found the Santa Cruz Jays nesting. I 
saw and collected in two or three difl^er- 
ent canons near the ocean specimens of 
the song sparrow {M. f. gramined). 
Four or five raven's nests were found, 
one containing four eggs. The others 
had young in various stages of growth. 
The nests were in holes among the 
rocks and clifl's in steep gulches, with 
but one exception. This was placed in 
an overhanging clifi^, twenty feet from 
the top and high above the ocean, and 
contained four young on the 8th of 
May. R. H. Beck. 

Berryessa. Cal., June 15, 1899. 

^ ^ ^ 

Breeding of the Dusky Horned Lark in East- 
ern Washington. 

OF the birds I met on a trip 
through the state of Washington, 
none were more common than the 
Dusky Horned Lark {Otocoris alpestris 
merrilli). About 25 miles west of Walla 
Walla one reaches what is known as 
"Kureka Flats," a large space of terri- 
tory which a few years since was cov- 
ered with sage brush and bunch grass, 
but now all that is tillable is in grain 
and the steep hillsides are pastured. It 
is the custom among the farmers of this 
district to summer-fallow one half the 
land each vear and it was in one of 



these fields that I found this lark nest- 
ing. 

I spent some time in a field of 160 
acres, and in this field and along a road 
near by, I saw hundreds of the birds 
daily. There is no water in the dis- 
trict and the farmers haul it from a riv- 
er and place it in cisterns. From the 
cisterns water is drawn for the horses, 
and this is the only place where the birds 
can obtain a drink, and it is a common 
sight to see numbers of them about the 
cistern on a hot day. The birds often 
remained for hours about the house or 
barn, for these furnished about all the 
shade there was on some of the farms. 

I had been on the farm a few days 
when one bright morning at sunrise I 
heard birds singing which I thought 
were goldfinches, but on going outside 
no birds but the larks were about and I 
soon discovered that they were the 
songsters. I heard them often after 
that and would imagine that I was in 
California listening to the goldfinch, for 
it seemed strange to find a son<^ bird in 
such a desolate, sandy country. Out 
in the summer-fallowed fields hundreds 
of Horned Larks were to be found, and 
it was a curious habit of the male to fly 
up into the air and by a series of circles 
mount higher and higher 'till it was lost 
to sight, although one could hear its 
note which was uttered every few sec- 
onds. 

Scattered through the fields are nu- 
merous plants called "Chinese lettuce" 
and a species of lupine and under these 
the birds find a nesting place. A small 
hollow is scraped out and filled with 
pieces of wheat straw and dry lupine, 
with fine pieces of the latter for a lin- 
ing. The eggs are three or four in num- 
ber and vary considerably. When the 
set is incomplete or contains fresh eggs 
the bird often leaves the nest before 
you are near, but when the eggs are 
highly incubated the female Sets close 
and remains near when disturbed. As 
the farmers have the weeds cut each 
year in the months of June or July, 
many nests are annually destroyed. 
Two or more sets are probably laid in a 
season as I saw large young in June 
and fresh eggs late in July. 

Hrnrv W. Carriger. 

Sonoma, Cal. 
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Notes on California Song Sparrows. 

BY RICHARD C. MCGREGOR. 

Melospiza fasciata pusillula Ridgway. The Salt Marsh Song Sparrow is 
described by Mr. Ridgway (Auk, Jan. 1899, 35) as having the "superciliary 
stripe and under parts more or less tinged with yellowish, the latter never (?) 
pure white." In a series of twenty-six skins of the race before me twenty-one 
are more or less yellowish. They are from the following localities: Alviso, Hay- 
wards, Palo Alto, Alameda and West Berkeley; five from West Berkeley, one 
frcmi Alviso, and one from Alameda, lack the yellowish both of superciliary stripe 
and lower parts, but are of an equally small size. One of my smallest birds (189, 
West Berkeley, Feb. 2, 1889) is faintly washed with yellowish on brea.st, belly, 
.sides and flanks; throat, chin and superciliary stripe white. Three examples 
(1518, 1529, Alvi.so, Sept. 9, 1896; and 1634, Haywards salt marsh, Oct. 13, 1894) 
have nearly the whole plumage .sufFu.sed with dark yellowish, even the median 
crown .stripe, neck and back being washed with yellowish. A .series of lighter 
yellow birds were taken on Palo Alto marsh in March. The white birds were 
taken in February, one in September. 

The specimens at hand indicate that the yellowish coloration is independent of 
season, age. sex or condition of plumage. This seems to be a case parallel to that 
of Ammodranius safidnichmsis bryatiti and A. s. alaudimis. I find that these two 
Ammodrami intergrade beautifully in size and the smaller {bryanti) often is lighter 
and less yellow than the larger (alaudinus). 

In the Pacific R. R. Report IX, 479, Baird describes Melospiza j^ouldii as ".sim- 
ilar to M. heermanni but very much .smaller. Breast and sides conspicuously 
.streaked with black; back and head distinctly streaked; length 4.70; wing 2.10; 
tail 2.38.** Concerning the type Mr. Ridgway wrote me April 14, 1894: **The 
type of J/, goiddi Baird, although of unknown locality only 'California* being its 
known origin, agrees with the southern coast specimens in its less ru.sty colora- 
tion.'* Baird emphasizes the fact that M.^ouldii has the wing and tail very small. 
Now the white birds which I have referred to M. pusillula are the smallest song 
sparrows I have seen and if they agree with Baird*s type, the subspecies would 
stand as Melospiza melodia gouldii Baird. Many specimens of song sparrows from 
the southern coast di.strict, especially breeding bird.s, are needed before we can 
hope to map the range of the California Melospiza. 

Mea.surements are given to show the relative sizes of Samuels* and the Salt 
Marsh Song Sparrows. They are taken from five skins of the white form and ten 
skins each of samuelis and the yellow pusillula. 



Wing. I Tail. 



7/ / f^^ite birds 2.24-2.37 (2.32)1 2.06-2.18 (2.12) 
P^ " I Yellow birds 2.14-2.44 (2.29) 1.93-2.30 {2.10) 

samuelis 2.31-2.50 (2.38) 2.17-2.39 (2.29) 



Exposed Culmen. 

.36-.40 (.39) 
.58-.45 (.41) 
.41-.46 (.42) 



Ammodramus samuelis Baird was described from two birds collected at Peta- 
luma, Sonoma County, by K. Samuels. Skins from that exact locality not being 
available, three from San Oeronimo, two from Ukiah and one from Cloverdale are 
here taken as probably representing this form. Five skins from the west coast 
of Mendocino County diflfer so remarkably from the.se and in fact from al4 others 
in my series of samuelis, .some thirty .skins, that I venture to give the coast bird a 
new name. 

Melospica melodia cleonensis, snbsp. nov. Mendocino Song Sparrow. 

Subsp. char. Size of iV. m. samuelis but lighter and more rusty; black markings of back more 
restricted: spots of breast broadly edged with rusty; black on side of head and neck almost en- 
tirely replaced by rusty or reddish brown. 
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Type, No. 288, ? worn nuptial plumage, McGregor Coll., Westport, Mendocino Co., Cali- 
fornia, May 28, 1889. Wing 2.28; tail 2.10; exposed culmen .42. 

Co-type. No. 287, <$ worn nuptial plumage, McGregor Coll., Westport, Mendocino C, Cali- 
fornia, May 28, i88i(9. Wing 2.38; tail 2.22; exposed culmen .42. 

Range, Coast of Mendocino County. 

The name is taken from Cleone, the town where three of the specimens were 

collected. 

Mr. A. W. Anthony has kindly loaned me a large series of song sparrows which 
he took on Coronado Island, Lower California. These are undoubtedly of the same 
variety as the sparrow on San Clemente Island. The range of Melospiza mel- 
odia clementcB is therefore extended to include the Mexican islands named. 

If the specific name Melospiza melodia (Wilson) be reinstated as suggested in 
the Aiik XVI, 183, then the song sparrow described by me in the March BuLLK- 
TiN should stand Melospiza melodia ingersolli. 

tfh ^ m ^ tfh 

Lassoing a California Vulture. 

BY F. STEPHENS, WITCH CREEK, SAN DIEGO CO., CAL. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sept. 2, 1899.] 



I HAD heard of California Vultures 
being lassoed, but had been some- 
what skeptical of the actual occur- 
rence, because I had never seen their 
near relatives, the Turkey Vultures, 
gorged to the necessary extent. As 
others may have doubted the probabil- 
ity of this statement also I will relate 
the circumstances of the capture of a 
California Vulture near here with a 
riata. 

May 24, 1899, I was at the principal 
dairy of the Santa Ysabel Rancho. 
Late in the afternoon Massimo Morelli, 
a Swiss vaquero employed on the ranch, 
came to me and said he had that after- 
noon caught a California Vulture with 
his riata and it was then at one of the 
other dairies, alive in a box. I ar- 
ranged to purchase it and sent a wagon 
after the bird, which he returned with 
it after dark. As the box it was in was 
too small to allow the bird to stand up- 
right I changed its quarters, but it 
seemed unable to stand up. I meant to 
keep it alive some time to study its 
habits in captivity and photograph it; 
however in the morning it was dead, 
greatly to my disappointment. On 
skinning it I found the flesh discolored 
on the lower part of the neck and be- 
lieve the choking of the rope caused its 
death. The bird was an adult male in 
fair condition; weight 20 pounds; stom- 
ach nearly empty; length 45 inches; 
spread of wing 112 inches. 



I have known Morelli several years, 
and know him to be reliable. The fol- 
lowing is his account of the capture. 
He was out on the range looking after 
the stock as usual. Shortly after noon 
he saw this vulture at the carcass of a 
calf. As the bird seemed stupid he 
made a dash at it and threw his riata 
over its neck before it rose. He says 
the bird ran but did not seem able to 
fly. The bird proved diflScult to handle, 
and struggled so that he was afraid it 
would get away, so he tied its wings to- 
gether across its back with his handker- 
chief, and finally had to lash the bird 
to a pole to keep it from flapping un- 
der his horses feet, as he was afraid to 
drag it behind him too much. Massimo 
says when he caught the bird it dis- 
gorged and stunk horribly. From his 
manner I fancied that he received more 
of the veal than he liked. The bird 
struck him several severe blows with 
his bill. 

m ^ ^ 

H. R. Painton of College Park, a 
well known member of the Club, is 
serving his second term as principal of 
the New Almaden, Cal. public school. 

W. B. JuDSON of Los Angeles has re- 
turned after a two years' absence in 
Dawson City, where he had mining in- 
terests. 
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Smm Wirter IMs tf the Imm Mtnii Valor. 

BY W. W. PRICE, STANFORD UNIVERSTTY, CXtr. 
[Read before the Nbrthcm Dniskm of the Cooper Om, Club, July i, 1S99.I 

FROM Nov. 25 to Dec 15, 1898, was spent in the Lower Colorado Valley about 
Yuma, Arizona, on the Lower Colorado at the head of the Gulf of California. 
The following notes are given not with any idea of completeness, but merely 
as containing some of the more interesting facts then and there noted. The three 
weeks were exceptionally cold and stormy. The nights were often frosty, ice 
forming on rain-pools, even at the tide-water on the Gulf. Many of the small 
rodents and all the snakes and lizards had gone into hibernation. 

Coming from the Colorado desert on the line of the railroad, into the valley of 
the Colorado, one passes over a gravelly mesa, thinly grown with Larrea, Fran- 
seria, Chenopodiuni and an occasional Fonquiera and Olneya. On reaching the al- 
luvial bottoms, here several miles wide, a few mesquite trees, {^Prosopis) are met 
with and everywhere the gray-green arrow-weed ( Tessaria horealis)^ forms a dense, 
almost impenetrable undergrowth from five to eight feet high. These thickets 
are the favorite haunts of Abert's Towhees and countless Intermediate Sparrows. 
Near the river and along the sloughs are occasional cotton wood trees. Here were 
seen many birds mentioned in the list that follows. One general feature of the 
usual Arizona landscape surprised me, — the apparent absence of cacti. Only 
one species was observed, an OpunHa^ on the sandy mesa about Yuma. None 
were noted inthe alluvial bottoms of the Colorado or at the head of the Gulf. 

A word as to the topography. On the Arizona and Sonora side of the river the 
gently-sloping mesa stretches south and east many miles without a break in its 
surface, bounded only on the extreme eastern horizon by barren, desert moun- 
tains. On the Californian side, between the river and the lofty Cordillera, the 
isolated desert ranges are more numerous. Of these the Pinto, Cocopah and My- 
ola are the largest and from a distance of a few miles seem absolutely destitute of 
vegetation. In this region much of the country is lower than the banks of the 
Colorado, and subject to overflow during the summer floods of June and July, 
when the snow melts at the sources of the river. A little south of the Arizona — 
Sonora line and about ten miles west of the river are some very remarkable hot 
springs and mud volcanoes. At the head of the gulf are wide, level mud-flats 
made up of silt continually brought down by the river. On the Californian 
side these are of much greater extent, — desolate flats, forty or fifty miles long and 
from ten to twenty miles wide on which absolutely nothing grows. They lie 
close about the foothills of the desert mountains and are everywhere saline. 

Over the southern part meander shallow sloughs of crystal water so intensely 
salt that great masses of pure rock salt cover the bottoms and are piled up in 
glistening banks along the margins. In places the surface of the flats is soft, 
slimy mud into which the foot sinks an inch or more; in other places the surface 
is hard, cracked by the sun and covered by a frost-like salt incrustation. This 
whole region is overflowed by the high spring and summer tides, the height of 
which is determined by the direction of the wind and the volume of water in the 
river. A southern gale at the time of the summer floods causes the highest rise 
in the tides. All along the river bank and gulf shore, and sometimes scattered 
far inland over the mud flats, are great "windrows" of drift brought down by the 
floods. In these may be noticed many kinds of woods: — logs of willow, cotton- 
wood, pine and juniper with occasional railway ties and bridge timbers. 

From Yuma southward to the Gulf of Caiifornia there seem to be three dis- 
tinctive floral areas, but the bird life does not appear so clearly differentiated. 
First: there is the flora of the sandy, gravelly mesa, more typically "desert" than 
that of either of the other floral areas. It is characterized by a rather uniform 
growth of Larrea tridentata through which are interspersed occasional bushes of 

Asclepias siibulata, Dalea emoryi, Fonquiera splendens, Olneya , Franseria 

Chenopodium and Artimesia . The vegetation is nowhere dense; the 
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individual plants are from 30 to 100 feet or more apart, often with sand wind- 
heaped about their bases. Second: the flora of the alluvial river-bottom, which 
may again be divided into the area annually overflowed by the river and that ly- 
ing a few feet higher and adjoining the desert mesa. The flora changes immedi- 
ately on entering the river bottom which is separated from the mesa by irregular 
bluffs 50 to 100 feet high. Tessaria abounds with occasional clumps of BacchariSy 
Chenopodium, Atriplex, a scattering growth of two mesquites, Prosopis juliflora and 
P. ptihescens. Nearer the river and the many lagoons, which mark old river beds, 

are cottonwood, Populus fremontii, willow, Salix , with an undergrowth of 

tule, cane and occasional dense thickets of "wild hemp." Along the ditches and 
some of the overflowed land Nicotania glauca^ Xanthium canadense and Amaran- 
thus grow in profusion. Third: on the lower river below the limit of wil- 
low, cottonwood and "hemp" and along the Gulf are wide meadows of a sea grass, 
Uniola palmeri, and scattering bunches of another Chenapodium, and a Spiros- 
tachys, both large bushes from three to eight feet high. 

My route lay from Yuma south by team into Sonora about fifty miles south of 
the line, thence by boat fifty miles to the mouth of the river and south on the 
Gulf about forty miles to a point on the Californian shore; thence back to Yuma 
by land, usually near the river bank. 

1 Aechmophorus occidentalis. WESTERN Grebe. A large grebe which I took 
to be of this species was often seen about our boat at the mouth of the Colorado. 

2 Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Several specimens seen in a slough 
about six miles south of Yuma. 

3 Uria sp ? Guillemot. Abundant off Montague Island at the head of the 
Gulf. 

4 Larus occideiitalis. WESTERN GuLL. Abundant along the Gulf shore, and 
noted at many points along the river to within forty miles of Yuma. 

5 Larus dela^varensis, ?. Ring-billed Gull. Two small gulls were ob- 
sers^ed wheeling over a freshly plowed field near Yuma Nov. 29. They some- 
times dropped for a moment to the ground as if picking up insects or worms. 

6 Steryia sp? A large tern was noted on the Gulf. 

7 Sterna sp? A tern about the size of S.fosteri was seen following the 

tides back and forth on the lower river and opposite Montague Island. 

8 Phalacrocor ax penicillatus. ? Brandt's Cormorant. A large cormorant 
was observed along the lower river but no specimens were taken. 

9 Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. Am. White Pelican. Extremely abundant along 
the lower river and Gulf. On the loth of December hundreds of flocks were ob- 
served flying in a southerly direction over a point 50 miles north of the Gulf. At 
times several flocks would unite into one immense gathering and fairly darken 
the sky with their evolutions. This bird was noted on all the bars ^long the river 
and often would be seen fishing. 

10 Anas boschas. Mallard. Common; several shot. 

11 Anas pe7ie lope. Widgeon. A small flock seen on a lagoon south of Yuma 
Nov. 27. 

12 Anas car olinensis. GrEEN-winged Teal. Common. 

13 Spatula clypeata. SHOVELLER. Common at many points along the river. 

14 Aythya affinis. LESSER ScAUP Duck. One was vShot on the lower river. 

15 Aythya collaris. ? Ring-necked Duck. Large flocks of a duck I supposed to 
be of this species were seen at the head of the Gulf. 

16 Charitonetta albeola, Buffle-head. Several seen on the lower river. 

17 Oidemia sp ? ScoTER. Noted in Gulf below Montague Island. 

18 Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. Noted near the Californian 
shore twenty miles below Montague Island. 

19 Branta sp ? Brant. A brant, probably B. bernicla\ was abundant 

everywhere along the river south of the line. Great numbers were seen on a 
salt pond, called Laguna Salada, about forty miles south of the line. They were 
especially abundant on the various mud flats near the *'Hardy" slough. 
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20 Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron. Abundant along the whole river. 
On the Californian shore of the Gulf 30 or 40 miles south of the mouth of the 
river they were sometimes seen, three or four congregated together on the des- 
olate shore line. 

21 Ardra virescens. Green Heron. One was shot about six miles south of 
Yuma. 

22 Nvcticorax nycticorax nainus. Black-crowned Night Heron. Common 
along the river and .sloughs, from Yuma south to within ten miles of the mouth of 
the river. 

23 Grus mexicafia. Sandhill Crane. Abundant at a salt flat, Laguna Sal- 
ada, and often seen along the river. According to the Mexicans they feed in 
large numbers on the bunK)us r(H)t of some plant on the over-flowed ground and 
are numerous according to the abundance of this f(K)d. 

24 Fulica americaiia. American Coot. Common on all the fresh water 
lag<M)ns and sloughs. 

25 Tringa bairdi. Baird's Sandpiper. Abundant along the river and Gulf 
shore. 

26 Ercunetes occidentalism We.stern Sandpiper. A few sandpipers were noted 
along the Colorado at Yuma. 

27 iJmosi Jedoa. Marbled Godwit. Abundant on mud shore line alx)ut 30 
miles below the mouth of the Colorado. A dozen were killed with a .single dis- 
charge of the gun. 

28 Symphemia semipalmata inornata. We.stern VVillet. Conmion along the 
river; often three or four could be seen together on the mud-flats at the water's 
edge. 

29 Xumenius lonirirostris. LoNCi-BiLLED CuRLEW. Common on the lower river 
and often seen on the mesa many miles from water. 

yj Acj^ialiiis voci/cra. Killdeer. Not uncommon alK)Ut Yuma and .south to 
salt water in the river. 

31 Cal/iprpla j^affibcli. Gambel's Partrid<;e. Abundant in the river bottom 
of the Colorado to about ten miles alxn'e the mouth. Here the la.st timber gives 
way to the wide salt marshes and mud flats. 

32 Zenaidnra macroura. Mourning Dove. Common in Colorado Valley about 
Yuma. 

33 Columbiiralliua passerina pallescens. Mexican Ground DovE. Two or three 
individuals were seen a few miles south of Yuma Nov. 27 and Dec. 13. 

34 Cathartes aura. Turkey VuLTURE. Noted about Yuma. 

35 Accipiter iriox. Sharp-shinned H.\wk. Noted many times along the 
river in the thickets of willow and cottonwoo<l. 

36 Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's H.\vvk. A single specimen was shot by a 
slough near Yuma. 

37 Ihtteo borealis calurus. WESTERN Red-tail. Common over the whole region 
north of salt water in the river. 

3H Ihtteo abbreiiatNs. Zone-tailed Hawk. A great fire in the marshlands 
and cane-brakes alxmt fifty miles south of the Arizona line Dec. 3, attracted hun- 
dreds of the.se birds, undoubtedly to prey upon the abundant cotton rats (S^ma- 
don), and other rodents driven from their retreats by the heat. Scmie were cir- 
cling high in the air, others wheeling or plunging into the dense black .smoke. A 
few individuals of this hawk were .seen at Yuma. 

39 Aquila chrystrtos. (tOLDEN Ka(;le. A single specimen was .seen on the 
bank of the Colorado, a .short di.stance above Montague Island. 

40 Falco perefrrinus anatum. DucK Hawk. One was ol>served on the Califor- 
nian shore of the Gulf IhjIow Montague Island. 

41 Falco sparverius deserticolus. DESERT Sparrow Hawk. Common every- 
where along the river. When we were out on the Gulf many miles from land, a 
male alighted for a moment on the iKKmi of our little schooner. 

42 Polyborus cheriway, ? Audubon's Caracar.\. A bird I tcx)k to be of this 
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vSpecies was seen by a slough south of Yuma. 

43 Asia accipitrinus. ShoRT-eared Owl. Seen only once, Dec. 4, on a marsh 
on the Lower Colorado. 

44 Mcgascops asio trichopsis, ? Mexican Screech Owl. The call of this or a 
nearly related owl was heard about our camps along the river. 

45 Bifbo virginianus suharticiis. WESTERN Horned Owl. Several were seen 
at night-fall along the river; they were often heard "hooting" at night. 

46 ^peotyto cmiicularia hypog{t. Burrowing Owl. One seen at its burrow on 
the mesa near Yuma. 

47 Geococcyx califoryiianus. ROADRUNNER. Common about Yuma and south 
nearly to the Gulf. 

48 Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. A few were seen along the river. 

49 Dryobatesscalaris bairdi. Baird's Woodpecker. Common in the river 
bottom and south as far as the timber extends. 

50 Meianerpes uropyghlis. GiLA Woodpecker. Common wherever there was 
timber along the river bottoms. 

51 Calaptes cafer. Red-shafted Flicker. Common in the river bottom. 

52 PhalcPHOptilus mittalli 7iitidus. ? Poor WiI<l. A Poor-will alighted on an 
open sandy spot above camp on the evening of Dec. 2. Seen but not taken. 

53 Trochilus alexandri, ? Black-chinned Hummingbird. A small hummer 
was seen about the blossoms of the tree tobacco near Yuma. 

54 Sayoruis saya. Sav's Phchbe. Common about Yuma and south to the 
Gulf. I saw one apparently at home on the barren foot-hills west of the mud flats 
and about twenty miles south of the mouth of the Colorado. 

55 Sayornis nigricans. Black Phcfbe. Several seen along the Colorado. 

56 Pyrocephalus I'nbineus niexicanvs. Vermilion Flycatcher. Common in 
the river bottom south of Yuma, usually near the neighborhood of water. 

57 Otocoi'is alpestris arenicola. ? DESERT Horned Lark. Seen on the mesa 
about Yuma and on sandy soil along the lower Colorado. 

58 Coj'vns corax sinnatus, ? AMERICAN Raven. Common about Yuma. The 
birds seen may possibly have been the White-necked Raven, as no specimens 
were examined. 

59 Molothrus aicr obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. Abundant about corrals at 
Yuma. 

60 Agclaius phivnicens longirostris. Sonoran Red-winged Blackbird. A few 
seen about Yuma and along sloughs a few miles south of the line. 

61 Stnrnella magna neglccta. ? WEvSTERN Meadowlark. A meadowlark was 
common in hay fields in the bottoms south of Yuma. 

62 Scolccophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer's Blackbird. Common about Yuma 
and at many points along the river. 

63 Ca?'podac!(s mcxicanus frontalis. HousE Finch. Abundant in great flocks 
in the bottoms. 

64 Astragalinus laicrcncei. Lawrence's Goldfinch. A few birds seen about 
Yuma and along the river. On Dec. 2 immense flocks were seen feeding on the 
seeds of Amaranth us at the line. 

65 Poarctes gramineus confinus, WESTERN Yesper Sparrow. Two or three 
were seen in the bottoms south of Yuma. 

65 Ammrirjmis sxniwlchcnsis alaudinus. WESTERN Savanna Sparrow. A 
few seen in hay-fields south of Yuma. 

67 Ammjdramus rostrattis guttatus, ? St. Lucas Large-billED Sparrow. 
Quite conmion in the marsh lands on the lower river and head of the gulf. It was 
not seen away from the coarse sea grass, Uniola palmeri. 

6S Chondestcs grammacus strigatus. WESTERN Lark Sparrow. A few were 
seen about Yuma and on the open fields in the river bottom. 

69 Zonotrichid leiicophrys intermedia. Intermediate Sparrow. .Kxtremely 
abundant all over the i)()ttom lands wherever there were coarse weeds or brush 
wood. 
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70 Sfnzella socialis arizoncr. Western Chipping Sparrow. A single specimen 
was shot on the mesa at Yuma Nov. 27. 

71 Spizella brnveri. Brewer's Sparrow. Seen only on the mesa near Yuma. 
-^2 Jinn'o otciTonus, ? Oregon Jtnco. A small fl(K*k of juncos was seen in a 

willow thicket near the line, Dec. 2. 

73 Amphispiza belli cinera. ? Gray Sa(;e Sparrow. A few were seen in dense 
thickets of Atriplcx near Yuma. 

74 Melospiza fasciata fallax. Desert Song Sparrow. Common in damp thick- 
ets along the Colorado. I did not observe a song s])arrow in the salt marshes. 

75 Pipilo abcrti, Abert's TowHEE. F^xtremely abundant in the river Ix^ttoms. 

76 Phiiinopepla iiiteus, Phainopepla. Abundant wherever there were mes- 
(|uite trees infested with mistletoe. With many other birds they feed u])on the 
ri])e berries. 

7 7 La til us liuloviciauifs cxcHbiJorides. W n ITE-R I'M pe I) Shrike. Several were 
seen on the mesa and in the river lK)ttom. 

7H Dtfitlnma auduboni. AroiBON's Warbler. Abundant everywhere in the 
river InHtonL 

79 (icothlypis tri( has occidcntalis. WESTERN Yellow-THROAT. Not uncommon 
in the river lK)ttom among tule and cane thickets. 

So Anthus pcnsiliamcus American Pipit. Common along the river from Yuma 
to salt water. Often seen in scattered flocks on the sand bars and low banks. 

Si (h'ostoptcs niofifauifs. Sage Thrasher. Common in the dry brushy thickets 
in the river bottom. 

52 Minms pohxloltos. Mockingbird. Ccmimon in the dryer ]M)rticms of the 
river Ixittom. 

53 Helendytcs bnnineicapillifs. Cactis Wren. Connncm among mesquite trees 
in river bottom. 

54 Salplficlrs obsole/i/s. Rock Wken. A few were seen alK)ut deserted and 
ruined buildings in Yuma. 

Ss Thryothorns beivickii Icucoi^asier. Baiki/s Wren. Observed only once. Dec. 
I. on the tM)ttom near the Sonora line. 

56 Cislothorus palustris palitdicola. Ti'LE Wren. Common in tule tracts and 
alnrnt the salt marshes at the head of the O ulf. 

57 Auriparus flaviceps, Verdin. Ctmnnon in mesquite and willow thickets; 
sometimes seen in scattered flocks of ten or twenty. 

55 Rci^^ulus calendula. Riby-croWnei) KiNciLET. Common in lK)tt<mis wherever 
there were trees and bushes. 

S9 Polioptila plumbea, PuMBEors Onatcatchek. A single specimen was 
seen on the mesa south of the line. 

90 Sialia mexieana occideniclis. -WESTERN Bltebiri). Connnon in the river 
iKJttonL feeding largely on the ripe berries of mistletoe. 

91 Sialia aretica. Moi'NTAlN Bu'EBlRD. Common alK)Ut alfalfa fields in the 
river bottom. I did not observe this species feeding on the mistletoe. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1^ 

Echoes from the Field. 

Bobolink at Monterey and Wbiie-tbroated Sparrow at Santa Gru2. Gal. Mr. C. Littlejohn's 
capture of a Bobolink at RedwtKxl City is not the first record for California^ On 
Oct. 14, 1S96. I shot a female BotM)link near Monterey. This capture has been re- 
jKirted at different times, but so far as I am aware, has not yet appeared in print. 

On New Year's Day. 1S94, I tcK)k at Santa Cruz a male White-throated Sparrow 
and later saw another. This was the fifth record for the state, four others having 
iK-en i>rcviously rej>orted (Merriam). These with the four rejxirted by Mr. Mc- 
(iregor gives a total of nine White-throated S])arrows for California. — (iEO. F. 
Brenin<;ek. Phoenix. Arizona. 
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Nesting Notes from Los Angeles, Gal. Snowy Plover {Aegialitis nivosa)^ Redondo, 
Los Angeles Co., Cal., Apr. 25, 1899. Set of three taken. Incubation so far ad- 
vanced that the set could not be saved. The earliest nesting date noted in Mr. 
GrinneH's "List of the Birds of I/>s Angeles Co.,." is May i, 1897. 

American Bittern {Botaums lentiginosus). Alamitos, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
May 14, 1899. While tramping through the marsh at the north-east end of Alam- 
itos Bay an American Bittern was flushed and upon search a nest containing 
three eggs was found. The nest was composed of hxy marsh grass and lined with 
finer grass of the same variety; it was nearly flat on top with only a slight de- 
pression in the center to hold the eggs in place. The eggs were fresh. This is 
the first instance on record of this bird breeding in LrOs Angeles Co. 

Marsh Hawk {Circi4s hudsonius). Alamitos, May 14, 1899. A nest containing 
five young was found by Mr. H. J. Leland in a bunch of weeds and nettles, sur- 
rounded by marsh grass which had recently been cut with a mowing machine, 
the operator being kind enough to leave the nest and young birds alone. A few 
of the weeds had been broken down to a height of about eight inches, on which a 
nest of coarse sticks and straw was placed. The nest was flat on top and meas- 
ured fourteen inches across. The young ranged in size from a little downy fellow 
to one nearly quarter-grown. 

Common Turnstone {Arenaria interpres), I have an immature bird of this 
species taken at IvOng Beach on Aug. 24, 1897. Mr. Grinnell in his list does not 
note the occurrence of this bird in Los Angeles Co. 

Howard Robertson, Sta. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Notes on the Black Swift in Monterey Co., GaL While spending a few days in Mon- 
terey Co. on a fishing trip last June I secured several skins of the Black Swift 
and noted one or two things in their actions that might prove of interest. The 
birds were seen principally on the tops of the high ridges in company with West- 
ern Martins. The rapidity with which they flew caused many exclamations of 
astonishment from our party and made our necks tired from continual twisting to 
keep two birds in sight at once. My companion, Mr. F. H. Holmes, remarked 
that a ''rubber neck" would be a great convenience to any one watching the 
swifts. One moment a bird would be directly over us and in a few seconds per- 
haps be a half mile away. Judging from the company they kept I am inclined to 
think they nest in trees with the martins rather than in the cliffs with the White- 
throated Swifts. 

The latter species seemed to keep more in the canons, flying and circling about 
near the cliffs. I climbed up and had the pleasure of looking into the crack of a 
cliff where one or two of their nests were hidden, but could not possibly see or 
obtain the eggs which were probably m several feet. Three or four Audubon's ? 
Hermit Thrushes were heard singing, usually about dark, high up in the thick 
redwoods. A lonely Cal. Vulture was seen two or three times sailing about near 
the summit of the range. While coming home alongthe sea coast a flock of 40 
or 50 Heermann's Gulls was noted flying north close to shore. 

R. H. Beck, Berryessa, Cal., Aug. 14, '99. 

Notes from Los Angeles, Gal. Spizella breweri. On May 2, 1899, a great many Brew- 
er's Sparrows were observed in the San Fernando Valley. The majority of those 
seen were in pairs, and the males were generally sitting on the tops of the bushes, 
singing. On May 24 we revisited the place and while they were not as numer- 
ous as before, quite a number were seen. One nest was found containing three 
young. It was built in a candle cactus near the main stem and about one foot 
from the ground, and was composed mainly of small rootlets and was not appar- 
ently lined with any finer material. The young were only a day or two old. 

Zoiwtrichia Icucophrys. Although this bird has not been recorded from Los An- 
geles County before, I believe that it is of regular occurrence here, though prob- 
ably not in any great numbers. On April 22, 1898, I shot an adult female from a 
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flock of Intermediate Sparrows. On April 26, 1899, I secured another, also a fe- 
male, and on March 29, 1899, 1 saw one which I did not shoot. It was feeding in 
the yard with the chickens and as I was within ten feet of it I could ea.sily di.s- 
tinguish it from the Intermediate Sparrows alxmt. 

Junco hyemalis. On Nov. 3, 1898, I shot two Slate-colored Juncos, both males. 
These two birds were by themselves, though I saw a large fl(K"k of Thurber's Jun- 
cos but a short distance from where I secured them. 

Coccothraustes vespcrtimts montanus. On Oct. 30, 1898, on the summit of Mt. Wil- 
son, I secured two adult female Western Kvening Grosbeaks. No others were 
seen during the two days we remained in the locality. 

Sitta canadensis. In the fall of 1898 I found the Canada Nuthatch comparatively 
abundant in the vicinity of Los Angeles. I shot the first on Sept. 16 and was 
very much surprised at finding this species so far from the mountains. A 
few days later I secured another and from then on they were seen almost daily 
until alMmt the middle of October when they disappeared. Mr. Robertson infonns 
me that he .saw one in a pepper tree at the extreme end of Point Firmin on 
Sept. 8, 1898. 

.\lbin()s. Zonoirichia leucophyrs intermedia. I shot a partial albino Interme- 
diate Sparrow on Feb. 5, 1899. This bird is normal except for the tail, which is 
white with a dusky bar across it near the tip. One tail feather is normal in color 
and is alK)ut % inch longer than the others. 

Aff^elains phtrnicens. On May 7, 189-^, 1 saw a male Redwinged Blackbird, with 
almost all the primaries and secondaries of each wing, pure white. I did not 
sh(K*t it and have seen it several times since in the same place, where there is a 
colony breeding. H. S. Swarth, Bradbury Blk., Los Angeles. Cal. 

Nesting 0! the California Cuckoo. Six o'clock in the evening of June 17, 1899, found 
me trudging wearily along the bank of a running stream al)out ten miles north of 
San Jose. I had been out all day and having had poor luck had given up collect- 
ing and was walking back the wagon road along the creek bank to my horse. 
Between the stream and the road is a growth of young willow and maple trees 
into which I cast occasional glances. Hearing a rustle, and seeing a bird leave a 
clump of willows I stopped, and noticed a nest near the top of one of the trees, 
and t<K)k it to be a nest of the Black-headed Orosbeak. One of the lK>ys who was 
with me climbed to the nest and reported three plain blue egg.s. which I at once 
concluded were eggs of the California Cuckoo. 

The bird left the vicinity and did not return, but the glance I had of her as .she 
left the trees was enough to assure me that my identification was correct. The 
nest was at the top of a small willow, in a fork, nine feet from the ground and 
was a very frail structure, ccmiposed of twigs, straw and r(K)tlets, well hollowed, 
and sparingly lined with fine gras.se.s. The eggs are three in number, greeni.sh- 
blue in color and very much resemble eggs of the Yellow -billed Cuckoo in my 
collecti(m. One of them was fresh, the others slightly incubated. The same day 
I found a shell of an egg of this species on the ground, which had evidently 
been hatched, but a half hour's search failed to reveal the nest. At another place 
a bird was seen so I conclude that they breed sparingly in the locality every 
year. Wm. L. Atkinson, Santa Clara, Cal. Aug. 13, '99. 

Notes from Alaroeddt Cal. Oct. 6, 1898, I tcK)k a Western Winter Wren, the third I 
ever noted in this district. Shot a 9 Californian Thrasher that was .singing, 
perched (in top of a bush. Like many others of its kind it was covered with ver- 
min, especially on the neck and breast. Perhaps the bird's bill is so long as to 
prevent it reaching these parts. Does the 9 u.sually .sing? 

American Pij)itswere noted sparingly on the Coast Range Mts. along the lK)und- 
ary of .\lameda and Contra Costa counties on .April i. These were late to mi- 
grate or were j)ossibly alM)ut to breed there. Long-tailed Chats were c<mimon as 
usual in I'K^alities visited this season, but the birds were .sekkmi seen on account 
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of their shyness. A male was perched upon a small tree-top along the county 
road in the town of Hay wards, singing away in apparent security. 

I discovered three nests of the Western Yellowthroat on May 8 in a patch of 
rushes, overgrown with willows. Two were deserted and the third, which was 
quite large and elaborately constructed of dead blades of cat-tails and sparsely 
lined with the long hair of cattle, was thrust sideways, b}^ a cow perhaps, and 
contained four fresh eggs, two of which were slightly damaged. 

In about one-half of the completed nests of Pileolated Warbler I have found, the 
bird has deserted her nest and the inmiediate premises. On April 30, 1899, Mr. 
Harry Sheldon and I were collecting along a creek when he made the unusual 
find of a nest andy^er eggs of the RUvSset-backed ThrUvSh, which I secured. — D. A. 
Cohen, Alameda, Cal., July 15, '99. 

^ ^ ^ '^ '^ 



The Nesting Haunts of the Black-throated 

Gray Warbler. 

THE accompanying plate represents 
one of those charming bits of wood- 
land which Messrs. Henry W. Car- 
riger, John M. Welch and the writer 
were pennitted to pass through in the 
Sierra Nevada Mts. early in June of 
this 3'ear. The camera has preserved 
the mere outlines of the scene, but the 
freshness and brilliancy of the morning 
and the ecstatic songs of the woods' 
feathered denizens are of necessity 
lacking. We were roaming aimlessly 
through the woods, following only such 
paths as fancy might dictate, when Mr. 
Carriger's attention was drawn to a 
neat, greyish nest on the drooping limb 
of a pine, to which a pair of Black- 
throated Gray Warblers presently 
claimed ownership. Being near a road- 
house a short ladder was secured later 
in the da}^ and the set collected on its 
original limb. 

Mr. Carriger contributes the follow- 
ing notes on this species from his '99 
experiences: "The Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was ])robably the connnonest 
warbler met with on our trip and a 
number of nests were located. Several 
were found in the deer brush {Cea?i- 
othi(s) at from five to nine feet up and 
two were placed in pines, one twelve 
feet up on a small limb (shown in the 
illustration) and another 52 feet up on 
a horizontal hmb. The birds showed 
little anxiety and would fly ofi* at our 
ap])roach and remain near by, chirping 
occasionally. While photographing the 
nest both birds reniained in the pine 
overhead but did not aj^proach nearer 
than ten feet. Wliile we often heard 



this warbler singing, few were noticed 
excepting on such occasions as when 
we collected a nest." 

The scene portrayed in the plate is 
an ideal one of the open growths in the 
Sierras. It seems truly a transforma- 
tion to step from the deep, dark timber 
where the reign of Silence is vSeldom 
broken and where the birds seem loath 
to commit the sacrilege of song, to the 
open hillsides where the carpet of lux- 
uriant "mountain misery" is ever green, 
and where the sunlight sifts down in 
fantastic shafts through the pines and 
cedars with beautiful varied effects. 
Here the warblers and vireos pour forth 
their most exquisite songs and the 
creepers and nuthatches industriously 
g3^rate up and down the oaks and pines 
while the woodpeckers and sapsuckers 
drum idly on the dead stubs. Here all 
bird life dwells in seeming harmony, 
and as recurrent thoughts carry one 
back to the hum-drum of city life I al- 
most wish I might linger alway in this 
id^dlic spot. 

C. Barlow. 

^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Ralph Arnold, a member of the 
Cooper Club, was united in marriage to Miss 
Frankie Winninette Stokes at Alhambra, Cal., 
on July 12, 1899. Mr. Arnold has always been 
one of the most active members of the Club 
and has done extensive work in ornithology 
throughout Los Angeles County, his former 
home. He was president and a graduate of 
the class of '99 of Stanford University, where 
his popularity throughout his several years* 
course was unbounded. As leader of the Stan- 
ford Mandolin Club at the University and on 
its numerous tours, he added constantly to an 
already large circle of friends, all of whom will 
join iti cordially congratulating him as one 
most worthy of the fair bride he has won from 
the Southland. Mr. and Mrs. Arnold will lo- 
cate at Menlo Park, Cal. 
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With this issue the Bulletin publishes Mr. 
W. W. Price's list of the winter birds of the 
lyower Colorado Valley which is the first of 
numerous valuable lists to api>ear in its col- 
umns from time to time. Local lists, those 
covering defined areas which are subject to 
certain peculiar climatic conditions, as well as 
lists which represent the ornithology of cer- 
tain mountainous districts or rivers, all have a 
value, that of a purely local list being of rel- 
atively less value than one covering a gener- 
ally known region of interest. The value of a 
list is enhanced in a measure by its topograph- 
ical preface which should and usually does 
precede the list proper, thus giving the reader 
a perfect idea of the environments in which 
the birds noted are found, and from which 
much may be learned of the preferences of in- 
dividual bird species for certain faunal areas. 

A list of any section of unusual interest once 
recorded becomes a basis for future workers in 
the same region and there remain many areas 
in California from which thorough lists would 
be of value to present and future bird students. 
Each member of the Club should work up as 
complete a list as possible of his county, to 
which he may add from year to year, always 
finding in the extension of his list an incent- 
ive to hunt out and add new records as time 
permits him to go afield. 



Contributions which have appeared in the 
Bulletin for 1899, with very few exceptions, 
have been from members of the Cooper Club. 
All articles appearing in the Bulletin consti- 
tute, in a sense, the proceedings of the Club, 
and papers which are indicated as having been 
read before a meeting of either Division do 
not of necessity bear any distinction over 
those which are printed without the usual pre- 
sentation before the Club. The transactions of 

the Club are formally presented to a majority 
of its members for the first time through the 
Bulletin and whether or not a paper is given 
a formal reading depends largely upon the 
date of its receipt. Thus all contributions are 
placed on an equal footing in-so-far as their 
status as a part of the '^proceedings" of the 
Club is concerned. 

Our modest though wide-awake contempor- 
ary, the Oologist, has introduced a pleasing, 
valuable and interesting feature in its June- 
July number in the form of a complete biblio- 
graphy of the ornithological articles appearing 
in current North American scientific journals. 
Thus at a glance, one may know just what has 
been published from the titles of the articles, 
and by a simple index the magazine in which 
the article was printed is indicated. This de- 
partment of the Oologist will prove a satisfac- 
tion to all ornithological workers, who will 
also appreciate a recent photograph of Mr. 
Lattin appearing as frontispiece in the same 
issue. 

In the Auk for July, 1899, appears a brief, 
sensible discourse in which is shown the fal- 
lacy of the argument recently introduced by 
various writers in attempting to mitigate the 
sentiment which has attached to the needldss 
killing of birds by bringing up the proposition 
that it is just as cruel to kill domestic fowls. 
The writer shows that in the case of the do- 
mestic fowl it is within the province of man, 
and to his interests, to keep even the ratio of 
supply to those destroyed. With the birds, 
man's agency is simply to kill, without the 
means or ability to restore. 

With the next and last number of the year 
we shall print a complete list of the members 
of the Club, together with their current ad- 
dresses. By the way, non-subscribers will ob- 
serve that the Bulletin is nearing its first 
mile stone, having appeared promptly on or 
before the fifteenth of each publishing month, 
and those who wish the file complete will do 
well to order while it is possible to secure the 
back numbers. The Bulletin aims to pre- 
sent the latest and freshest bird news, a point 
on which we invite comparison. 

What has become of the Life History Com- 
mittee of the Southern Division and the ex- 
cellent plan of work upon which it com- 
menced ? 

A charming paper by Mr. A. W. Anthony 
entitled "A Night at Sea" will be one of the 
features of our November number. 
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Correspondence. 

The Individuality of Mggs. 

In the July Bulletin Mr. D. A. Cohen tells 
of the individuality of the Oregon Towhee as 
observed by him, peculiar characteristics in 
eggs of particular pairs reappearing from sea- 
son to season, and states: "I can never think 
otherwise than that Major Bendire was correct 
in asserting that eggs of individual birds in 
consecutive sets bear marked resemblance to 
each other." 

I am inclined to believe Mr. Cohen in error 
in crediting the theory of individuality to the 
lamented Major Bendire. That learned Oolo- 
gist was, in fact, somewhat skeptical when the 
writer first published a paper in T/'ie Niiiologist 
on this interesting subject, taking for example 
the nidification of the Golden P^agle as ob- 
served in the case of particular pairs consecu- 
tively for a number of years. 

Mr. William vSteinbeck of Hollister, Cal., 
has assured me that his extensive experience 
in collecting sets of eggs of the Golden Kagle 
in San Benito county fully bears out the asser- 
tion of the theory of individuality. Mr. A. M. 
Ingersoll informs me that he has collected 
eggs from a certain Cxolden Eagle's nest near 
San Diego for five years past, and in each in- 
stance one egg of the set was almost immacu- 
late. In contravention of the theory which 
these instances support. Major Bendire stated 
of this eagle in "Life Histories" (Vol. I): *'As 
these birds arc usually seen only in pairs at all 
times of the year, I am inclined to believe 
they remain mated for life, notwithstanding 
the fact that the eggs differ very greatly in 
markings from year to year, although coming 
from the same nest and evidently from the 
same pair of birds. " 

H. R. Taylor, Alameda, Cal. 



A PROTEST. 

In the Auk V, Apr., 1888, p. 168, Mr. J. Am- 
ory Jeffries describes Trochihis vio/ajii^iiiuin, 
taken April 5, 1883 at Santa Barbara, Cal. The 
type has remained unique until this day and it 
is now high time, I think, to enter a protest 
against retaining this natne upon the Check- 
list of North American Birds. With the nu- 
merous collectors and active work that has 
been done in California since that date, it is 
hardly necessary to point out that if this was a 
valid species other individuals would have 
been secured long ere now. Whether this 
bird is a hybrid or not is immaterial, as it 
surely deserves no better place among the 
North American birds than Townsiend's Bunt- 
ing, Lawrence's, Cincinnati, Brewster's or Car- 
bonated Warblers, Cuvier's Kinglet, etc. This 
form has stood upon the Checklist long enough 
to be repudiated and its geographical distribu- 
tion restricted to the ''hypothetical list," 
which is its undoubted place of residence, and 
it is to be sincerely hoped that when the Coo- 
per Club issues its list of California birds that 
this will be placed upon such a list of the Club's 
resume of the avi-fauna of the state. 

Along with the above species it would also 
be well for members of Committee on the 



State List to inquire into the claim of Porzana 
coturnicitlus (Ridgway) [Amer. Nat. VII, Feb. 
1874, p. Ill and Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XIII, 
1890, pp. 309-311] has to a place among the 
birds of California. The recent extensive col- 
lecting on the Farallones has demonstrated its 
absence from the islands. Was not the type 
specimen erroneously labeled by Mr. T. C. 
Martin, who presented it to the U. S. National 
Museum ? At any rate this matter will also 
stand some further investigation. If it proves 
to be a straggler from the Galapagos as sug- 
gested by Mr. Ridgway, well and good, but if 
not, and the type remains unique, then it de- 
serves a similar fate to Trochilus violajugulum. 

Two minor notes on the 2nd edition of the 
Checklist which have come under my notice 
may interest members of the Club. In tlie 
ninth supplement to the Checklist, Auk XVI, 
Jan., i8<;|9, p. in, a new hummingbird, Atthis 
morcomi Ridcway, is added to the list. The 
A. O. U. Committee fails to insert the generic 
reference before it, hence we have on p. 176 
the specific but no generic reference. I have 
not access to the original literature, but Ridg- 
way I and Klliott a both give it the same. 
Hence should we not insert the following on 
p. 176 before No. 435: — 

Genus Atthis Riechknbach. 
Atthis, Reich. Aufz. der Colib., 1853, '2. 
Type, Oniysmia hetoisa, Less and DeLattr. 

Under Aistretata scat ar is Brkwst?:r, p. 34, 
the reference should read: — Auiz III, July 1886, 
390 (not 300). 

Robert Baird McLain, Wheeling, W. Va. 

1. Hiimminghirds, Rept. Nat. Mus. 1890 (1892)1). 380. 
a. Cla.ss and Syii. Tnx^hil, 1S79, p. 113. 

^ % ^ 

Book Reviews. 

Water Birds of the Pacific District. — 
By Lyman Belding, April, 1886, pp. 246. Man- 
uscript type-written copy. (Received by the 
Cooper Ornithological Club March 4, 1897). 

This volume was prepared by Mr. Belding 
for the Division of Economic Ornithology and 
Mammalogy of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, now the Biological Survey. 
The book was intended to serve as a companion 
volume to Laud Birds of the Pacific District 
and had it been printed ten years ago, would 
have been of the greatest service to workers 
along our coast. Mr. Belding has generously 
presented his bound manuscript to the Cooper 
Club. In the preface written especially to the 
Club, Mr. Belding says: 

"The notes on water birds which I received 
from the observers of the district are still in- 
corporated in this volume, except a few of Mr. 
Emerson's, which came too late for insertion. 

"The reversing of the Check List of the A. 
O. U. whereby the water birds came first in 
the list, instead of last, as formerly, found me 
unprepared to give the time to the water birds 
that I needed, and supposing that the water 
birds would soon be needed for publication, I 
made a hurried compilation, finished it in five 
or six weeks and this is the result." 

Water Birds contains remarks on 156 species, 
compiled largely from published works of 
Baird, Ridgway, Cooper, Suckley, Heermann, 
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C. H. Townsend, Evermann, Henshaw and 
Bendire. These are supplemented by original 
notes supplied by various oljservers of the Pa- 
cific District, including about the same men as 
furnished notes for the JMud Birds, The hab- 
itat of each species is given under the trivial 
and scientific names, followed by notes on dis- 
tribution, migration, feeding, nesting and gen- 
eral habits. The notes on most species are 
very copious, covering in many cases three 
and four pages. Each statement is preceded 
by the name of the author, thus following the 
plan which was found so satisfactory in the 
previous volume. The work is especially val- 
uable to us on account of the exact records 
made for California species, of which notes Mr. 
Beldiug has supplied a large portion from his 
own observations. In spite of its being thir- 
teen years old the book would furnish us with 
a good basis for our proposed State I^ist. 

Mr. Belding's own extensive and long con- 
tinued observations on this coast have partic- 
ularly fitted him for the preparation of this 
much-needed paper and we regret that it has 
not been made available for general use, as it 
is by far the best thing of its kind which has 
been done for the state. Some would perhaps 
object that the quotations are too lengthy, but 
I believe this to be one of its virtues, too often 
lacking in scientific works of a similar nature, 

R. C. M. 

In a letter received from Dawson City under 
date of Aug. 2, Mr. Wilfred H. Osgood of the 
Biological Survey expedition writes of the 
good health and good work of the party to 
(late. Among others the eggs of the Varied 
Thrush had been taken. 

Official Minutes of Northern Division. 

Regular bi-monthly meeting held at Hay- 
wards, Cal., with W. Otto Emerson presiding. 
\V. H. Kobbe of Ft. Mason, San Francisco, 
was elected to active membership. Bills 
amounting to $3.73 for current expenses were 
allowed the secretary. The names of Cloud 
Rutter of Stanford University and Lawrence 
Kessing of Alameda were proposed for active 
membership. Votes of thanks were tendered 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, G. 
Frean Morcom, H. R. Taylor, R. H. Beck and 
H. W. Carriger for donations to the club. A 
half-tone of the adopted club crest was ordered 
made at once. A petition to change the pres- 
ent name of the Bulletin to that of "The 
Condor" was introduced in writing, unanimous- 
ly passed, and referred to the Southern Di- 
vision for action. If adopted, this change 
will take effect with the January issue. Mr. 
Barlow read a letter from W. H. Osgood, dated 
Dawson City. Papers were read as follows: 
"A Northern Record for the Black-chinned 
vSparrow," by D. A. Cohen; "A Night at vSea," 
by A. W. Anthony; "Lassoing a California 
Vulture," by F. vStephens, and "Nesting of 
Panis nt/csir?ts in Washington," by \V. H. 
Kobbe. Adjourned to meet Nov. 4. 

C. Barlow, Division Secretary. 



Official Minutes of Soutliern Division. 

The August meeting of the Southern Di- 
vision was held Aug. 30 at 403 Bradbury Block, 
Los Angeles, Pres. McCormick presiding. 
Seven members were present. The following 
members were dropped from the roll for non- 
payment of dues: Roy B. Blackraan, R. L. 
Gamier, F. B. Jewett, Bert Robbins, B. H. 
Swales, L. P. Williams and Otto J. Zahn. The 
name of H. H. Dunn of Fullerton was pro- 
posed for active membership by Mr. Daggett. 
Messrs. Swarth and Robertson were appointed 
a committee to arrange for the October outing 
meeting. Mr. Daggett gave an interesting ac- 
count of his trip to Mt. Whitney and read ex- 
tracts from a letter recently received from Jos. 
Grinnell, now at Cape Nome, Alaska. The 
following papers were read: '*The Flycatchers 
of Arizona, '* (embracing the Sulphur-bellied* 
Olivaceous and Buff-breasted) by O. W. How- 
ard; "Notes on the Gray -crowned Leucosticte 
in the Vicinity of Mt. Whitney," by F. S. 
Daggett, and two papers from the Northern 
Division. Hov^'ard Robertson, 

Division Secretary. 

Publications Received. 

Bird Lore, I, No. 4, Aug., 1899. 

Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Nat. Sci- 
ences, Vols. 11, 111, IV, V complete and Vol. 
VI, No. I. 

Bulletin of the Dept. of Agriculture , Nos. 2, 
4 and 5, (to complete files). 

Bulletin Michigan Ornithological Club, III, 
No. 2, April, 18^. 

(liornale Ornitilogico Italiano, III, No. 15 — 
16, Mch., — April, 1899. 

four 7ml of the Maine Ornithological Society, 

1, No. 3, July, 1899. 

Maine Sportsman, VI, Nos. 71 and 72, July 
and August, 1899. 

Museum, V, Nos. 9 and 10, July and August, 
1899. 

North American Fauna, Nos. 11 and 12, (to 

complete files.) 

North American Fauna, No. 15, Aug. 8, 1899. 

Oologist, XVI, Nos. 6, 7 and 8, June, July 
and August, 1899. 

Ornithologischesfahrbuch, X, Nos. i, 2, 3 and 

4, Jan.-Aug., 1899. 

Osprey, III, No. 10, June, 1899. 

Plant World, II, Nos. 10 and 11, July and 
August, 1899. 

Recreation, XI, No. 2, August, 1899. 

Sports Afield, XXIII, Nos. 1,2 and 3, July, 
August and September, 1899. 

Wilson Bulletin, No. 27, July, 1899. 

The expedition sent to the Galapagos Islands 
by Hon. Timothy Hopkins in the interests of 
the Stanford University has returned after a 
ten months' collecting trip, bringing much 
valuable material in all branches of science, 
including several new species of birds from 
formerly unvisited islands. ICdmund Heller 
M. C. O. C. and R. K. Snodgrass, both of Stan- 
ford University, were in charge of the expedi- 
tion. 
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A Night at Sea. 

BY A. W. ANTHONY, TAYLORSVItLE, CAI,. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Om. Club, Sept. 2 1899.] 



WHAT do the sea birds do at 
night? I have often heard the 
question asked and as often 
heard someone answer: "Oh. they all go 
to the islands to roost." Do they? Few 
naturalists care to spend the hours 
wandering about on land in hopes of 
discovering unpublished chapters in 
the life histories of our land birds, and 
on the water they are not only less in- 
clined but opportunities are few and 
far between. 

I have often passed the night with 
the birds off the California coast and 
enjoyed their company so much that I 
venture to give an account of one 
night's observations in hope that it may 
prove of some interest to readers of the 
Bulletin. It was late in April when 
a visit to the Coronado Islands was 
planned, and as it was desirable to 
spend several days about the islands, I 
did not care to take a large boat that 
would have to be anchored off the 
rocks. Therefore a fifteen-foot skiff 
was loaded with camp equipage and 
provisions and at dark I started — alone, 
— because, as some one said, no one 
was fool enough to go with me and at 
night. Since it is nearly always calm 
then off our Southern California Coast 
and with nearly the full moon, it was 
altogether the most enjoyable time for 
the twenty-two mile pull to the islands. 



On each of the beacons which mark 
the channel up San Diego Bay were 
resting cormorants or herons. Two or 
three Great Blue Herons and one Egret 
were seen, some crowding so close to 
the red light as to seem to be seeking 
warmth from its rays. At Ballast Point 
I hauled the boat upon the beach to 
wait the turning of the tide. Out in 
the channel scores of Brown Pelicans 
were busily engaged fishing in a close 
flock. So fast did they plunge it 
seemed to rain pelicans. They were 
accompanied by the omnipresent Heer- 
mann's Gulls whose whining, cat-like 
cries were the only notes to be heard. 
Between midnight and one o'clock, the 
tide having turned, I launched the 
skiff and started sea-ward. A few 
Western Gulls were the first birds seen. 
They were passing from the bay to- 
ward the kelp beds two miles to the 
westward. 

These vast reaches of thick kelp afford 
excellent resting places for the gulls, 
terns and cormorants, and even Great 
Blue Herons are often vSeen standing on 
the floating mass. One arose now as I 
approached and flew farther out with 
hoarse complaint. Skirting the edge of 
the kelp for some two or three miles, 
gulls were constantly startled from 
their roosting places, Western and 
Heermann's being easily recognized. At 
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intervals small flocks of Royal Terns 
rose from the rafts of broad leaves and 
others were at times seen flying in from 
the south. Quite a number of cormor- 
ants were fishing near the southern end 
of the kelp, diving for the many small 
fish that could easily be traced through 
the water by their silvery, phosphor- 
escent trails. On one or two occasions 
the birds chased their prey under the 
skiif and the larger track of phosphor- 
escence resembled a singularly erratic 
comet, as it zigzagged about, three or 
four fathoms under water. 

It was here that one of the cormor- 
ants in pursuit of a flying fish chased 
it out of the water so near the boat that 
the fish passed within a few inches of 
my face, and the bird, rising to the sur- 
face an instant later, was so startled 
by the vSudden discovery of the boat, it 
uttered a squawk of horror which was 
drowned in a gurgle as its author havSti- 
ly disappeared below. A cormorant 
never tries to fly when it is in a hurry 
and can as easily dive. After leaving 
the kelp and getting fairly out to sea, 
gulls were rather common, flying in 
vSmall flocks of three or four to a dozen. 
Nearly all were migrating and many 
were accompanied b}- Royal Terns. A 
whistle would alwa3^s call the terns 
aside from their line of flight but after 
one or two circuits and a few inquiring 
cries, they left the boat to pass on to 
the north. 

Frequently flocks of six or eight peli- 
cans would pass like grey ghosts in the 
moonlight, flying in "pelican order," 
each just behind and a little to one side 
of the one preceding it. They but 
cleared the water, rising and falling in 
perfect time to skim the long, smooth 
swell. The}' were all coming from the 
direction of the bay and flying toward 
the islands in a grave, business-like 
manner that ever marks the species as 
one that takes life seriou.sly. When 
deep water was reached vSeveral miles 
from shore, the call notes of Cassin's 
Auklets and Xantus' Murrelets began 
to be heard and soon they came from 



all sides, although none allowed me to 
get near enough to see them. At this 
season the murrelets have nearly all 
hatched their young and taken them to 
sea, where family parties of two adults 
and one or two downy young are often 
seen, many miles from land. 

The auklets, however, though they 
have also hatched, are obliged to spend 
the night in getting food for the young 
which never leave the burrows until 
they are fully feathered. They are 
never fed in the daytime but at night 
an auklet colony presents a very busy 
appearance as the adults hurry in from 
the sea, where they have spent the day. 

All night they are going and coming 
and some of them must go many miles 
from home and make perhaps several 
trips each night to satisfy the cravings 
of the ever-hungry squabs. Soon after 
reaching the auklets, shearwaters were 
seen flashing by in the moonlight and 
the frequent, discordant cries that reach- 
ed me proclaimed them to be, in part at 
least, the Black-vented species. Now 
and then the far-off notes of a petrel 
came over the waves and once the dark, 
bat-like form of what was probably the 
Black Petrel hovered for a moment in 
the wake of the skiff and was gone. 

It was now getting grey in the east 
and the islands were no longer blue 
lumps on the sea but unmistakable 
rough, rocky mountains but a short dis- 
tance to the south. But a few minutes 
since a flock of pelicans passed, going 
toward the nesting colony on North Is- 
land and now a long line of them are 
seen coming back, — the first contingent 
of hundreds that soon start for the day's 
fivShing. They are followed by a long, 
black line that, as it comes nearer, re- 
solves itself into a seemingly endless 
column of Farallone Cormorants. As 
day breaks, pelicans, gulls and cormor- 
ants become more and more abundant, 
streaming out from the island in every 
direction, until we can eavSily under- 
stand how one, seeing them arrive or 
depart, comes to the conclusion that "all 
the sea birds go the islands to roost." 
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Some of the Simmer flycatchers of Arizona. 

BV O, W. HOWARD, KT. HIIACIIUCA, ARI/ON'A. 



Sri.I>IHK-BF.I,I,IKD l-'l.VCATfHIiR. 



THIS larRC and handsome flycatcher 
is one of the rarest and least am- 
spiciiiHis (if its family and its ranne 
in the Tnitod Stalts is cxtrcnic-ly small, 
it Iwinn found (inly in the higher ni(n;n- 
tain ranges of Sdutheni Ariiiona and 
Sotitlit-rn Nvw Mc-xic(.. I lielieve there 
are more of thi;se liirds in the Hua- 
chuca Mts. than in any (ithcr ran;;e 
north of the Mexican line, altlion^h 



other flycatchers Iwinj; entirely absent, 
A person nii};ht tie in the immediate 
vicinity fur hours without seeing them 
and for this reason the nests are hard 
to locate, although a jterson could find 
them if he had |>lenty of spare lime in 
which to watch the hirds. After the 
enKS are hatched the birds become 
(piile bold and n(tisy and may lie easily 
hn'ated by their i>eculiar n<ite which 







A'rs/ and rgji's of the Siilphi-.r-hi-llifd Hvaili her. 



e found. 



Dm 



even there very 
inn four smx-e; 
in this hK-alily I have ntit seen ni( re 
than a di^y^en pairs of the birds, and 
during that time have examined five 
nests, all of which contained young, — 
the result of collectinj; birds' k^v^ on 
Sunday! The birds are so shy and ki 
different from other flycatchers tint it 
takes a lont; time to lie<-ome actiuaintetl 
with their habits. 

In the breeding season the birds keep 
in the thick ff.linge of the trees and 
catch their insect prey in a very ipiiet 
way. the twitching, uneasy habit.s of 



sounds like the s(|ueaking of a limb ora 
wheelbarroiv which needs oiling. 

I noticed the first birds on the 4th of 
June and I do not think they arrive Iie- 
fiire the ist. In my ol(ser\'ations of 
these birds 1 have found that they use 
the same nesting cavity year after year 
and i's s< on as they appear in the 
spring they may be seen in the vicin- 
ity of their <.ld nests. The nesting sea- 
son of this species is ver\' late; I (hi not 
kn.^wof any eggs being taken before 
the hrst of July and I found a nest with 
young just hatched <.n August 2)*, 
1K99. I think fresh eggs may tie found 
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from the first of July until the 15th of 
August. All the nests I know of were 
placed in sycamore trees along a creek 
in the bed of a canon, at from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet elevation. As a rule the 
cavities are large enough to admit the 
hand without enlarging, and vary from 
six inches to one foot in depth, and the 
distance from the ground ranges from 
twenty-five to fifty feet. 

The nest in the illustration was taken 
by Mr. W. B. Judson on our trip in 
1896, on July 16. It was placed in a 
sycamore tree about forty feet up in a 
natural cavity ten inches deep. This 
nest was within a stone's throw of our 
camp and was not found until two of 
the three eggs had been laid. We had 
seen the birds in the vicinity several 
times, but our suspicions had not in any 
way been aroused by their actions and 
we paid little attention to them until 
Mr. Judson happened to see the female 
fly from the cavity and thus we found 
the nest. All the nests I have exam- 
ined were made entirely of stems of 
wild black walnut leaves without any 
attempt at lining whatever, excepting 
that the finer stems were placed on the 
inside of the nest. 



A set of three slightly incubated eggs 
found; Aug. 5, 1897, by Mr. F. C. Wil- 
lard of Galesburg, 111., was placed in a 
sycamore, fifty feet up, in a natural 
cavity in the trunk of the tree and 
about ten inches deep. This nest was 
directly over a creek. A nest which I 
found this season (on July 20, 1899) 
contained two young of this species 
just hatched. The nest was placed in 
a natural cavity in a sycamore about 
forty feet up and was the same cavity^ 
from which I secured a fine ^^/ of young" 
in 1897. '^^^ nests are very large^ 
with a shallow cup, measuring about 
three inches, inside diameter. The out- 
side diameter varies according to the 
size of the cavity in which the nest is 
placed. Notwithstanding the crude 
material used in the composition of the 
nests they are rather compact and eas- 
ily preserved. I have no calipers with 
me so cannot give the dimensions of 
the eggs, but they are about the size of 
a Kingbird's or slightly larger, rather 
oval in shape and marked over the en- 
tire shell with scratches and blotches of 
chestnut and reddish-erown with under 
shell markings of purple, the ground 
color being a shiny buff. 



Olivaceous Flycatcher. 



The Olivaceous Flycatcher is a com- 
mon summer resident in various moun- 
tain ranges of Arizona and New Mexi- 
co. It is found very commonly in the 
oak belt in the Huachuca and Santa 
Rita mountains at from 5,000 to 7,000 
feet elevation. Although the birds are 
so numerous, the nests are very hard to 
find. During four seasons' collecting in 
these mountains I kept a sharp lookout 
for the nests of this bird but until this 
season I did not secure a single egg. In 
the season of '96 we spent many hours 
watching the birds in hope of finding a 
set or two of their eggs, but were only 
rewarded with a nest of four young 
birds about ten days old. This nest 
was in an avSh tree within three feet of 
a trail on which we were passing al- 
most daily. It was placed in a natural 
cavity about twenty feet up and ten 
inches below the entrance. We had 
seen the birds in the vicinity of this 
nest and watched them several times 
but not once did the birds cause the 



least suspicion as to the location of their 
nest until Mr. Judson espied the female 
with food for the young and saw her 
go to the nest. 

In 1897 I noticed a pair of these 
birds in a certain locality several times 
and made up my mind they were about 
to build in the vicinity, so I placed 
some cotton along a barbed wire fence 
and watched results. The birds did 
not bite that day, but a day or two af- 
ter I came back to the same place and 
noticed that some of the cotton had dis- 
appeared, so I sat down to watch and 
it was not long before one of the fly- 
catchers lit on the fence and took a 
good sized piece of cotton and flew ofi" 
to where its mate was perched, drop- 
ping the cotton on the way. I watched 
the birds for fully an hour after this but 
there was no further attempt made at 
gathering building material. 

By mere accident a friend secured a 
single egg of this species for me last 
season. My friend had climbed an ash 
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tree to examine a nest of the Arizona 
Woodpecker which contained young, 
and while up the tree he noticed a 
likely-looking cavity in another limb of 
the same tree, so he chopped it open 
and found it contained a nest of the 
Olivaceous Flycatcher with a single Qgg 
and shells of others — evidently a de- 
serted nest. The nest did not differ 
materially from two others which I am 
about to describe. While walking 
down a canon one day late in May, 
through some thick timber, an Olivace- 
ous Flycatcher, presumably a female 
bird, flew past me and I noticed some- 
thing in its mouth as it flew by. The 
mate followed shortly after and both 
birds lit on a dead oak stump not fifty 
feet away. I was well hidden and 
stood perfectly still. The birds seemed 
to be rather nervous and sat there for 
some time when the one with the build- 
ing material entered a deserted wood- 
pecker's excavation about six inches 
below where it had been sitting. Sat- 
isfied that the birds were only building 
I left the locality and returned again 
on the 4th of June expecting a fine set 
of four or five eggs, but to my disap- 
pointment the birds were not in sight 



and when I looked into the nevSt I found 
it deserted. The two eggs which it 
contained were almost entirely hidden 
by the disarranged nesting material. 
Needless to say I took the two eggs 
with the nest and was glad to get them. 
The nest was composed almost entirely 
of rabbit's fur with a few tail and wing 
feathers of jays sticking upright around 
the outer edge. The nCvSt was ten in- 
ches below the entrance to the cavity 
and fifteen feet from the ground; eleva- 
tion about 6,500 feet. The eggs very 
much resemble those of the Ash-throat- 
ed Flycatcher but are much smaller and 
the markings are finer. Mr. F. C. Wil- 
lard of Galesburg, 111., examined a nest 
of this species on the same date, it be- 
ing placed in a natural cavity in the 
trunk of a sycamore tree forty feet up. 
This nest contained four fresh eggs but 
unfortunately two of the eggs were 
broken while chopping into the cavity. 
The nests did not differ from the last 
and the eggs from the two nCvSts are 
scarcely distinguishable. Counting the 
Qgg of this species taken by my friend 
in '98, there are only five eggs now in 
existence of the Olivaceous Flycatcher. 



BUFF-BRKASTKD FLYCATCHER. 



Very few facts, if any, have been 
published regarding the breeding habits 
of this rare little flycatcher. The birds 
are even less numerous than the Sul- 
phur-bellied Flycatchers, their range 
within the United States being about 
the same. I first met with the birds in 
1896 during that eventful trip made 
from Los Angeles by wagon, a distance 
of about yco miles, the party consisting 
of W. B. Judson, H. G. Rising, H. S. 
Swarth and myself. We expected to 
meet this flycatcher shortly after our 
arrival in the Huachucas and kept a 
sharp lookout for them all the time, but 
were for sometime disappointed, until 
finally one afternoon I was taking a 
stroll up the canon above the camp 
when I spied a small flycatcher sitting 
on a dead twig in the top of an oak tree 
on the hillside. The bird was new to 
me and I at once took it for granted 
that this was the Buff-breavSted Flycatch- 
er. I stood behind a tree watching the 
bird until the light grew dim and I was 



obliged to make my way back to camp 
as I had to pass through a narrow and 
very rocky gorge known as "The Box," 
-not a very safe place to wander around 
in after dark. 

When I reached camp that evening I 
reported what I had seen and all were 
much interested so on the following 
morning June 5, 1896, all four of us 
made our way to the place where I had 
seen the flycatcher, but the bird was 
not in sight and we were about to make 
our departure when I spied a nCvSt in a 
pine tree just above our heads. I at 
first thought this was the flycatcher's 
nest so I vSoon had my climbers on and 
was up to the first limb where I stop- 
ped to rest and while doing so my eyes 
fell on another nest in the same tree 
and not far from the one I had vSeen 
from the ground. The last nest looked 
more promising and as I sat there look- 
ing at it I noticed a very small tail 
sticking just over the edge of the nest. 
It did not take me long to climb up 
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even with the nest and a few kicks on 
the limb flushed the bird which proved 
to be a BufF-breasted Flycatcher. The 
nest was in a fork near the extremity 
of the limb and about twelve feet from 
the trunk of the tree and fifty feet from 
the ground. 

The only way the nest could be 
taken was by the use of a rope, of 
which we had plenty. One end of the 
rope was passed over a large limb 
about twenty-five feet diagonally above 
the nest, then pulled around until both 
ends met on the ground, whereupon 



size and shape of a Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher's nest; the composition was of 
bits of dry soft leaves, fine straws and 
rootlets with a lining of fine fibers. 
The bird was very bold and not easily 
flushed from the nest. 

The usual note of this flycatcher is 
scarcely describable but is entirely 
different from that of any other flj'- 
catcher that I have met. When flushed 
from the nest the bird will keep up a 
short low "chip". Another nest of 
this species found June 13, 1896 was 
placed in a pine tree, saddled on a large 




Nesl and Eggs of the Bvff-breasted Flycatcher. 



the boys below took up the slack and 
walked out until the rope passed with- 
in a foot or two of the nest. When 
everything was ready I twisted the rope 
around one leg and slid down even with 
the nest. After flushing the bird once 
more I peered over the edge of the ne.st 
to see the first four egfjs of the Buff- 
breasted FlycatcJier that had ever been 
found. After jilacing the eggs in my 
mouth I cut off the limb with my 
hatchet and slid down to the ground, 
leaving the other boys t() pull the ropp 
down and coil it u|) while I packed the 
treasures. The eggs were plain bufFordull 
white in color and of oval shape. The 
nest was very compact and alxmt the 



limb about four feet from the trunk of 
the tree and forty feet above the 
ground. This nest contained three 
eggs about two-thirds iucubated and 
the nest and eggs did not differ from 
the preceding set. I found another 
nest on July 16, 1896 also situated in a 
pine tree and not far from the one last 
mentioned. The nest was placed in a 
fork near the extremity of a large limb, 
about ten feet out and thirty-five feet 
from the ground. This nest was also 
taken by u.se of a rope as described and 
contained three fresh eggs, but an ex- 
amination of the female showed that 
the full clutch had been laid. 

I did not secure any more eggs of this 
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Species until July 10 of the present 
year, when I took a fine set of four 
eggs, the nest being placed in a pine 
sapling and saddled on to a large limb 
about six feet out from the trunk of the 
tree and thirty feet from the ground. 
Elevation, 9,000 feet. This nest and 
eggs do not differ from those I found in 
1896 excepting that the nesting mater- 
ial is a little different, owing to the 



difference in altitude. Mr. F. C. Wil- 
lard found a nest of this species in 1897 
saddled on a large limb in a pine tree 
thirty feet from the ground. This nest 
rested against the trunk of the tree and 
in climbing, Mr. Willard put his hand 
over the nest, — not knowing it was 
there — and unfortunately crushed the 
eggs. 



^ ^ ^ «^ «^ 

A Northern Record for the Biack-chinned Sparrow. 

{Spizella atrigiilaris.) 

BY D. A. COHEN, ALAMEDA, CAL. 
[Read before the Northern Division of the Cooper Cm. Club, Sept. 2, 1899.I 



ON May 27, 1899 while working 
my way through the low, rather 
sparse, black sage covering a 
knoll in the Coast Range Mountains in 
Alameda county, near the line of Con- 
tra Costa county, I observed a small 
bird alight in one of the bushes, but be- 
fore I could raise the gun it had hidden 
itself amongst the cover. During that 
brief space I caught a glimpse of the 
black chin and wondering what the 
strange bird could be, decided it was 
possibly Bell's Sparrow {Amphispiza 
belli). Efforts to flush it or catch sight 
of it again were unavailing. About 
two miles farther along the rocky hills, 
descending from a rocky ledge and bar- 
ren soil with a sparse growth of sage 
and scrub oak to where the more fertile 
soil supported a healthier and more 
abundant growth of vegetation, I had 
just shot a Lazuli Bunting on a gentle 
incline down to the canon. Here and 
there was a small rock and on one of 
them I sat for a brief rest when a bird 
song, very much like that of the Lazuli 
Bunting in tone and duration, met my 
ear. 

The singer had no time to repeat as 
he hopped about the top of a tall shrub, 
because a charge of dust shot ended the 
life of the individual which I could not 
clearly recognize in the strong light. 
Upon picking up a cleanly- killed speci- 
men I knew it to be akin to the bird I 
had just previously seen, and judging 
it to be a male because of its song, I 
searched for the female or for the nest. 
Here was an ideal place for the nest, 
both sun and shade in varied quanti- 



ties, — a minature ravine, shaded by a 
few willow, small bay trees and burr 
oaks, that had been a rill in the rainy 
season, losing its way a hundred yards 
farther down the slope to a grassy hill- 
side above the thick brush along the 
creek, while on each side of the 
ravine was mixed vegetation character- 
istic of the richer soils, also an occasion- 
al sage bush and rock straggling from 
the rugged territory higher up. One 
or two patches of wild blackberry 
vines, beds of bracken, clumps of lu- 
pine and thistles and mixed brush 
where a tall, coarse perennial grass 
flourished, were diligently searched 
without sign or note of a bird of any 
sort. 

Mr. W. Otto Emerson identified the 
specimen as the Black-chinned Sparrow 
{Spizella atrigularis). It measured in 
inches 5.90; 7.88; 2.60; 2.80. Bill, pink- 
ish-brown; irides, brown. It was a 
male in rather worn plumage and pos- 
sibly breeding close to the spot where 
it was taken as this was the best site as 
to varied topography for its size of any 
for miles. The bird's song and bold ac- 
tions indicated its mate was nesting in 
the vicinity if similar actions of other 
small birds are taken into account. 

Mr. Belding's '%and Birds of the Pa- 
cific District" quotes on this sparrow as 
follows, in part: — **Santa Ana Plains, 
Los Angeles Co., Dec. 10-14, 1884, rath- 
er common — F. E. Blaisdell. San Bern- 
ardino, F. Stephens, tolerably common; 
breeds in the foothills. Colton, April 
28, 1884, a fine male shot by R. B. Her- 
ron. April 29, male shot by Chas. W. 
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Gunn. [Mr. Stephens was the first to 
find it in the coast region of California, 
in 1883 or earlier]". 

I sent the specimen to Mr. Stephens 
at Witch Creek, San Diego Co., for 
further reference and he generously 
contributed the following notes, and re- 
marks that the specimen appears to be 
in the normal male plumage. Mr. 
Stephens says: "All my notes and ref- 
erences are at San Diego so I cannot 
give you as definite information as I 
would like to. In a general way this 
species is more or less distributed over 
the brush-covered hillsides (chemisal) 
of Southern California, between 1,000 
and 3,000 feet altitude. They appear 
in the latter part of March. By the 
end of June the song ceases, or nearly 
so. As they are retiring in habit, the 
song is the principal clue to their pres- 
ence. I cannot say just how late the 
species remains but I doubt many birds 
being here after the first of August, 
perhaps none. 

"The farthest north I have seen this 
species is near Independence, Inyo Co. 
(see Fisher's Report on the Ornithology 
of the Death Valley Expedition). The 
nest and eggs are of the usual 
Spizclla character; the nest is placed in 
low bushes in the thick chemisal and 
May is the principal nesting month. I 
have seen small companies of fewer 
than a dozen birds in the migration, 
but usually not more than one or two 
pairs inhabit any one hillside. I do 
not consider the species common any- 
where and there are large areas in 
southern California where it does not 



occur. 



>» 
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Echoes From An Outmg. 

A Memory of the Sierras.* 

ON a bright morning in early June 
a trio of the Cooper Club con- 
sisting of Mr. Barlow, Mr. Carri- 
ger and the deponent set out from 
Placerville, the old "Hangtown" of 
blessed memory, and took our way up 
over the old stage road toward the 
divide. A pair of handsome "bays" re- 
lieved us of physical exertion and the 
blistering heat of the lower valleys was 
tempered by the mountain altitudes. 
Every breeze was redolent with the o- 



dors of conifers, while the broad sweeps 
of the mountain suburbs were a contin- 
ual revelation of fresh and inspiring 
scenery. 

Our attention is early and often called 
to the substantial pavement with which 
Nature has invested the highway and 
hills, and to the superfluous materials left 
scattered about. But even these un- 
gentle reminders are not devoid of sen- 
timent, for was it not over these rocks 
that Horace Greeley made his flying 
record behind the relentless whip of 
Hank Monk? The incident is dim in 
the shadow of more important events 
connected with the old highway, but in 
the light of experience the solemn con- 
viction remains that here the seeds of 
lingering dissolution were planted in 
the tangled viscera of the great journal- 
ist. 

Tradition tells us that over this trail 
came many of the Argonauts of '49 and 
bands of gold-hunters who followed in 
succeeding years. When the hidden 
treasures of the old Comstock were un- 
folded to the world, the old trail was 
converted into a chartered thoroughfare 
and carried the products and supplies of 
that historic mining camp. No suburb- 
an avenue on the continent could then 
rival it in value and magnitude of its 
traffic and old residents, with watery 
eyes and far-away look, still delight to 
tell of those halcyon years when the 
road was crowded with a moving pro- 
cession of dusty mules and ponderous 
trains, of flying stages and hurrying 
equipages and all the turmoil of con- 
gested business to be found where gold 
is prevalent. But the sentiment is all 
of the past! When the heart of the 
great industry ceased to beat, associated 
enterprises died for want of nourish- 
ment. A few lumber-laden teams from 
an adjacent mill plod up and down in 
monotonous routine. 

The wandering camper urges his 
weary mules toward the clear waters 

* [It is proper to here meution that the locality whence 
Mr. Welch gleaned the observations' that have entered 
into his delightful "reverie," is Fyffe, El Dorado Co., 
Cal., a point on the I^ake Tahoe Road, which has of late 
years become a favorite .sojourning point for numerous 
members of the Cooper Club. It is most intere.stiug to 
note the impressions which are inspired in one who does 
not give his time wholly to the fascinations of ornithology 
while in the field, as do most of the workers who have 
visited Fyffe in the summer. Mr. Welch's keen and 
ready wit and generous good nature were pleasing- 
features of the outing, as one may judge who foUows 
through the sketch. KD.] 
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and cool shades of Tahoe. Specters of 
decay linger in the neglected garden 
and unpruned orchard, and the old road- 
side houses stare out upon the deserted 
reaches like crumbling monuments in a 
cemetery of industries long since dead. 
As we ascend to higher altitudes the 
landscape stretches away until the pine- 
clad hills are melted in the mellow dis- 
tance. Far down in the blue-tinted 
valley clu,stered hamlets mark the sites 
of busy mines, and gleams of white 



caped their telescopic vision, not a fla-sh 
of wings but has been promptly listed 
and bound in thongs of unspellable Lat- 
in. By gentle protest they are dissuad- 
ed from climbing to the top of a tall 
Lombard poplar to investigate the do- 
mestic affairs of a flycatcher, but there 
is no commercial taint to their enthusi- 
asm, — they are not here to despoil in 
the name of Science! The outposts of 
the Sierran timber belt loom up in the 
distance and it is with admiration akin 




nolo by Iflrtn K. Tayh 



Our Old Siekr.'\ 



Cabin in Winter. 

n as a IckIk? for nnillhologUt^ 



through spires of conifers reveal the se- 
questered homes of ranchmen. For 
more than half a century the gold- 
hunter has been writing history In these 
hills, and from the rude inscriptions 
'graved with pick and shovel and drill 
may be read untold stories of Roaring 
Camp and tales of romance and pathos, 
of hope and despair. 

With eager eyes my enthu.sia.stic 
friends search the wayside for an alien 
visitant. Not an adjacent nest has es- 



ning at FyiTe. 



to reverence that we approach the 
grandest woodland in all the world. As 
we enter into the solemn shade and 
listen to the eternal whisper of its foli- 
age, one is deeply reminded of that 
heritage of the supernatural which, in 
the ancient dawn of intelligence, peop- 
led the solitudes with gods and phan- 
toms. 

Soon we arrive at our destination, a 
little nook, carved out of the forest, that 
might have been torn from an eastern 



no 
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landscape. A plain, old road-house 
with adjacent out-buildings have sur- 
vived in some degree the industrial 
paralysis. A garden with rows of cult- 
ivated vegetables and an orchard ex- 
tending back to the woodland^ lend an 
air of home-like comfort to the sur- 
roundings. We miss the rustle of In- 
dian corn and the yellow plumes of 
golden-rod, but an old worm fence sur- 
rounding the enclosure completes a 
rustic scene that would appeal to the 
memory of tliem who know aught of 
of eavStern rural life. 

Rustic simplicity prevails within. An 
old dusty bar, a relic of other days, be- 
fore which many a weary soul has re- 
ceived spirituous consolation, has been 
promoted to the dignity of post-office. 
A broad, open fire-place hints of the 
evening blaze and the seductive pipe. 

"This is the place we long have songht 
And mourned because we found it not.'^ 

Here freedom is unconfined. We 
may occupy three chairs at a time, bunk 
on the post-office, skin birds on the 
table and smoke the room blue without 
provoking a quCvStioning glance. The 
flag of the Cooper Club is unfurled over 
Sportsman's Hall, conventionality 
kicked out of the back door and free- 
dom invited to shriek. 

It is surprising how the appetite 
gains upon the clock but it is not yet 
the hour for luncheon and my col- 
leagues have already assumed their 
nondescript costumes and vanished in 
the wilderness. Conserv^ation of energy 
is my distinguivShing trait and for what 
little popularity I have attained among 
my fellow -men, I am indebted to this 
virtue. Therefore I light my pipe and 
saunter out to see what Nature may 
add to the rUvStic picture. An "old oak- 
en bucket" that hangs in a well of 
clear, cold water tempts me to the verge 
of harmless intoxication and then I 
pause by a dripping trough where a 
band of small frogs are rehearsing for 
the evening entertainment. Barn 
Swallows circle and twitter about the 
old barn, wherein a noisy hen is pro- 
claiming the accomplishment of a ma- 
ternal duty. 

A band of Lark Sparrows are ex- 
ploring a barren pasture over the way, 
while far up in the adjacent cedars a 



band of those mountain Gypsies, — Blue- 
fronted Jays, — are juggling bird lan- 
guage in a most distracting manner. A 
meadowlark perches himself on the 
old rail fence and utters his clear, ring- 
ing call like a bugler on parade, while 
a robin in a neighboring apple tree be- 
trays the proximity of its nest by dis- 
tressing cries. A pair of bluebirds have 
reared their brood in the cavity of a 
tall stub and now spend their time gos- 
siping about the pasture with a band of 
purple finches. A patch of dead black- 
berry vines are investigated without 
result, but in a growth of young coni- 
fers by the orchard fence I can hear 
the whining plaint of the Spurred 
Towhee. Upon nearer approach I hear 
the cry of tsit, tsit, tsity so common to 
many birds of divergent natures that it 
seems as if somewhere back in the his- 
tory of bird evolution they had a com- 
mon parentage and this the primal, per- 
haps only, note of their vocabulary. The 
alert, black head of a Junco discloses 
the author of the cries and upon part- 
ing the foliage, a feeble flutter of baby 
wings reveals the cause of parental 
anxiety. A Red-shafted Flicker with 
his merry "cheer-up" stops to explore 
a dead pine. With the exception of 
the Red-breavSted Sapsucker he seems 
the only representative of his kind, for 
though this is a haunt of the Pileated 
and Cabanis' Woodpeckers as well as of 
their smaller White-headed cousin, they 
are not often in evidence. A number 
of goldfinches are flitting about the 
orchard but the hour for luncheon is at 
hand and one cannot spoon with Nature 
while suffering from the pangs of an 
unrequitted appetite. 

Nature has not here shown her bold- 
CvSt handiwork in mountain sculpture or 
in arboreal creations, for the pass is not 
the highest, and the majestic shafts 
about us are but wands as compared to 
the giant sequoias of Calaveras and 
Mariposa. Yet she has done enough to 
imprCvSS one most profoundly with the 
vastness of her conceptions. Well it is 
that the government has vSought to res- 
cue this great aviary from the hands of 
the despoiler for the desecration of the 
axe and saw-mill is in evidence on 
every side. The results of our daily 
excursions among the warblers and 
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other birds of the deeper forests have 
been recorded by those veterans in 
bird-craft, Messrs. Barlow and Carriger, 
and although every day was replete 
with pleasant incidents, further refer- 
ence to the subject would here be su- 
perfluous. 

Yet, after the last day's work is done, 
I linger to bid good-bye to the pleasant 
associations and go out again into the 
lengthening shadows to witness the 
coming of the night. Seated uf)on a 
fallen cedar with a mattress of brown 
needles at my feet, I examine the treas- 
ures around me. To the north a broad 
sweep of the low-lying valley, untram- 
melled by civilization, rests languorous 
and dreamy in the purple haze, while 
beyond rise the gray, granite walls and 
battlements that mark the course of 
that erstwhile Klondike, — the American 
River. To the east the bald granite 
ridgea sweep ever upward until the 
gleaming fangs of the great divide stand 
clear and cold against the evening sky. 

On every side the silver stars of 
^'mountain misery" look up from their 
beds of feathery foliage, and groups of 
tiny figworts, some robed in vestments 
of white and gold and others in im- 
perial purple, are scattered over the 
soft carpet. Near them a snowy iris 
stands like a chaste nun guarding her 
worldly flock. A dead cedar thrusts its 
tapering spire far up into the blue 
ether and on its pinnacle an Olive- 
sided Flycatcher a.ssumes his solitary 
watch, uttering now and anon his pe- 
culiar note. In adjacent thickets the 
warblers and vireos are completing 
their evening repast and their gentle 
gossip falls on the evening stillness like 
baby prattle of bird-land. The low, 
happy notes of the Chickadee are heard 
from every side, while from the slant- 
ing branch of a spruce a grosbeak lifts 
up its voice in anthem vSo earnest and 
joyous that its influence is infectious. 

The dawn of night is around us; 
swift-footed and silently she treads the 
lower valleys and her cool, balmy 
breath permeates the forest. The clam- 
orous birds are hushed in her mysteri- 
ous presence. She pauses a little in 
her upward flight, while the lingering 
sun throws a parting kiss to the eastern 
hills which blush, responsive, to the 



greeting. The silence that invokes the 
children of imagination is over the 
landscape and the **peace which pass- 
eth all understanding" seems to enfold 
the hills. "The groves were God's first 
temples" is a sentiment written on 
everj'^ hill and whispered in every wan- 
dering breeze. What simplicity is here, 
where the whole world may come un- 
questioned and leave its burdens in 
God's own sanctuar3\ What glorious 
absence of narrow creeds, of pompous 
caste and petty cliques and all the 
empty formalities of fashionable de- 
votions! No gloved and perfumed 
usher with scrutinizing glance suggest- 
ive of credentials. No salaried choir to 
taint the holy anthems with stains ot' 
commerce, and no ten-thousand-dollar 
exponent of humility to throw bouquets 
of empty rhetoric. No ostentatious ap- 
peals to God to manifest His divine 
presence are necessary. 

He is here if anywhere and you know 
it. These are His temples and His 
silent sermons are written on every 
side. More masterful than the creations 
of men are these majestic columns and 
eternal naves. More beautiful than 
the frescoes of St. Peter are these cloud- 
swept vaults and glorious vivStas. The 
grandest symphonies of the masters are 
not more acceptable to the human 
heart than the sweet anthems of the 
birds borne upon the deep, solemn 
strains of these mighty wind-harps. 
No one who exercivSes thought can pass 
a twilight in the impressive solemnity 
of these groves without imbibing in 
some degree the sentiment which im- 
pelled that broad-minded teacher of 
humanity and humility, of mercy and 
charity, to go alone into the solitudes 
to pray. 

The day is nearly spent and night 
moves silently, while the evening star 
rises white over the spectral hills. The 
weird call of a creeper is still heard, 
like the mocking taunt of some wood- 
land sprite, and as I move to go, a faint 
twitter conies from out the snowy 
plumes of the deer-brush, so soft, so in- 
effably sweet, that it seems a benedic- 
tion to Nature's silent services. The 
day is dead. 

"Nijifht threw her sable mantle o'er the world. 
And ])inned it with a star." 

J. M. W., Copperopolis, Cal. 
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Nesting of the Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher. 

BY RICHARD D. LUSK, ROSEMONT, A. T. 



ALONG the ever-flowing canon 
streams in some of the higher 
ranges of southern Arizona, at an 
altitude where grow large sycamores 
in abundance (5000 to 6500 feet) may 
be found a curious member of the family 
TyrannidcB, the Sulphur-bellied Fly- 
catcher. But he is not to be found in 
these, his breeding haunts, until spring 
has ripened into summer. The warb- 
lers and vireos and the other flycatch- 
ers, the beautiful tanagers and the wary 
Scott'b Oriole with his melodious 
whistle, reminding one of the first 
strain of ''Yankee Doodle," have all 
been back for weeks in their favorite 
resorts of hillside or mountain top or 
canon depth, ere the firvSt pair of these 
birds puts in an appearance or makes 
their presence known by an unmusical 
discordant vScreech. 

They seem to come in pairs, during 
the last days of May or early in June. 
Having killed .several females in June 
whose ovaries showed no indication of 
the presence of the breeding season, I 
surmised that possibly they did not 
breed here, and, after watching them 
assiduously two or three seasons thro' 
June and even into July, I had nearly 
given up the quest when a companion 
shot one about Aug. i containing a 
fully formed ^^'g. 

With new light on the subject, I 
watched thereafter later in the season 
and on Aug. 15, '94, was rewarded by 
finding a vSet of three eggs, the first 
taken in the United States I believe, 
and which I afterward sent to the late 
Major Bendire. The nest referred to, 
as well as all subsequent ones that I 
have found, was in a natural cavity of 
a sycamore, caused by the rotting out, 
within the trunk, of the base of a 
broken off limb, of which cavities there 
are many in the sycamores. There is 
little or no cavity below the level of the 
opening, and those selected are quite 
roomy, so that the bird which is some- 
what larger than the kingbird, has 
plenty of room without mussing her 
plumage, and so large is the entrance 
that usually the largest hand would 
find ample room for entrance. 



The nests which are marvels of uni- 
formity and simplicity as to materials, 
are made of the naturally-curved, dried 
leaf stems of the walnut, without a 
shred of lining of any kind. The stems, 
which are stiff and quite uniformly 
curv^ed, are so arranged that their nat- 
ural curves form the round nest. 
Sometimes, however, in case of a rough- 
bottomed cavity, a sub-material of small 
sticks, bark etc., is made use of. They 
are generally quite indifterently made, 
like most nests within cavities, but last 
season I found one so compactly put to- 
gether that I was able to remove and 
handle it without injury. Though 
quite thick, one could distinctly see the 
large dark eggs through the bottom of 
the wire-like structure after its removal 
from the cavity. No other number than 
three of either eggs or young was ever 
found, I believe; no other material in 
the nest structure than the leaf stems 
mentioned; and no other location than 
that of a natural cavity in a sycamore 
by running water. 

This is one of the few species nesting 
here, who wait their nesting for the 
second spring, the rainy season, which 
opens about July ist. The Buff-breast- 
ed Flycatcher and the Massena Par- 
tridge are the most conspicuous other 
examples. It seems curious that, ar- 
riving at their breeding haunts at a 
time when nearly all of their neighbors 
are building or setting or rearing 
broods, and after the weather is as uni- 
formly mild and propitious as that of 
Italy itself, they invariably wait 
several weeks before beginning to 
build, tho' I have learned that they 
commonly select a cavity within a few 
days after their arrival, and if not dis- 
turbed make it their rendezvous until 
later in the season when they see fit to 
build in it. I have never known a nest 
to be begun until the clouds were gath- 
ering for the summer rains, and only 
one before the rains had actually well 
begun, the latest nest being taken Aug. 
15, but these eggs were well incubated. 
Two pairs I have seen drowned out of 
their cavities by the driving rains fill- 
ing them to over-flowing; in fact my 
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first eggs were almost submerged in 
water just after a hard storm, and last 
season I took an incomplete set of two 
from beneath nearly two inches of 
water in a water-tight cavity filled to 
the brim. These birds had gone some 
fifty yards up the stream and built 
anew. 

They are a very shy, suspicious bird 
and I could rarely get an opportunity 
to watch them at their nesting, except 
by going while they were away from 
home and quietly awaiting their return 
in an inconspicuous place. Presently 
the subdued, discordant screeching of 
the two birds at once would announce 
that they were about the cavity, and 
this particular tone I never heard any 
where else, so it became a clue to me. 
I was unable to ascertain whether the 
male assisted in the work of nest build- 
ing but think that he did. 'Tis a very 
common habit with them to alight on a 
high commanding position and take an 
extended survey before going to the 
nest. If they see you and leave, don't 
think to hide and await their return for 
the eggs may cool for hours, but Mrs. 
Sulphur-belly will not return until you 
are gone and not until she sees 
or hears you go. They are us- 
ually very quiet except during the 
morning hours. 

Their normal call is about the most 
unmusical imaginable. I am at a loss 
to describe it, and certainly can give no 
idea of it by the u.se of sounds repre- 
sented by the English alphabet, or by 
notes of the musical scale, and, for the 
sake of my native tongue and of the 
divine art of music, I'm not sorry that I 
can not. It resembles slightly the 
screek of a large wheel devoid of lubri- 
cant, uttered once, or, often when two 
or more are in company, several times 
in succession. Heard once, it will 
never be forgotten or confused with 
any other bird voice. As for a song, I 
learned that they do have one. Just 
after sunset, one evening last August 
one of them perched upon the top of a 
small oak on a steep hillside, and, for 
several minutes, at intervals, executed 
what he certainly meant for a song. It 
slightly resembles that with which the 
Kingbird awakens one at the first 
streak of dawn, when sleeping out of 



doors, as we so often do here in our 
hunting and traveling. 

If, as I suspect is true among birds, 
a harsh, unmusical voice betokens a 
harsh, disagreeable nature, these birds 
must have verv unlovelv natures in- 
deed; and I have often fancied that, 
either from fear or repugnance, other 
birds give them a wide berth. They 
seem fearless, but rarely, if ever,engage 
in chasing the raven or hawk as do the 
other flvcatchers. Have rarelv seen 
them chase birds from their nesting 
tree even tho' I have repeatedly seen 
a Cooper's Hawk alight on its top and 
remain for some time. The eggs of 
different birds of this species vary con- 
siderably as to size and also as to rela- 
tive dimensions. Their creamy white 
ground is spotted and somewhat 
blotched with two shades of brown and 
lavender, very heavy on large end, the 
ground color there peeping thro' only 
here and there on some of the more 
heavily marked specimens, and avSsum- 
ing a streakiness on the more thinly 
marked portions of shell, but always 
marked plentifully over the whole area. 
An incomplete set of two in nu' posses- 
sion here measure i.oox.78, .99X.77 
inches and a single, an addled egg, 
taken from a nest containing two young 
birds, measures .95X.72. This last is 
the minimum, so far as I have seen, the 
first two fairly representing the aver- 
age. 

(f^ (f^ ifj^ 

Mr. John M. Willard who is located at Su- 
sanville, Cal., writes us under date of July 15 
from Ragle Lake, Lassen Co. that two plume 
hunters have killed nearly 400 grel)es on the 
lake thus far for the season. He states that 
they cannot be reasoned with in the matter 
and profess to be unable to discern a difference 
between the taking of a few skins for scientific 
purposes and slaughtering the birds. This 
i)ut records one more offense against decency, 
such as is carried on by vandals in almost 
every isolated district in which birds of valu- 
able plumage congregate, and there seems no 
way of remedying the evil. I^et us hear from 
some practical ornithologist on the subject. 

The editor recently enjoyed a call at the 
home of Mr. Lyman Bclding of Stockton, 
Cal., one of the three honorary members of 
the Cooper Club. Mr. Belding seems as well 
preserved and as active as he was years ago 
when he wrote his well known volume, /Mm/ 
Birds of the Pacific District, and still enjoys 
frequent outings in the Sierra Ncvadas, where 
he engages in fishing and hunting and bird 
study as a pastime. 
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Correspondence. 



A Plea for the General Use of Scien- 
tific Names. 



From time to time various persons, presum- 
ably intelligent collectors, have asked why we 
cannot dispense with scientific names of birds 
and use the English altogether. Such a pe- 
culiar proceeding has even found favor with 
the prophet of all good amateur onithologists,- 
Dr. Coues. Mr. Hornaday^ and Mr. Ste- 
phens2 demand that all birds and mammals 
be supplied with common names. Their 
claim seems to be that trivial names are more 
easily comprehended by the public than scien- 
tific names. It has been my experience that 
Arciea virescens means, to the average person, 
quite as much as Green Heron. Although 
some names as duck, sparrow and woodpecker 
have ideas hitched to them, such concepts are 
usually worthless. On this point we will 
speak later. 

Another class demanding attention and com- 
mon names, is the great tribe of half scientists- 
those who find a pleasure in knowing some- 
thing of the relationship of animals. They 
are terrified, however, by scientific names and 
are content to keep such in a closed "key" or 
"check-list," knowing the birds by their num- 
ber as if they were so many prisoners. Why 
not use the name that every one will know? 
The scientific names must be learned some- 
time, thus doubling the work. Why not learn 
them at once? 

Names of Latin form are a necessity for sev- 
eral reasons, so evident that it seems a waste 
of space to mention them. In the first place 
they are a necessity because not all people 
speak one language. Latin being the most 
universally known is the best language from 
which to build our handles, graspable by sci- 
entists of whatever nationality. Secondly, it 
is impossible to find enough common names 
to supply all the species of birds. Hear now 
what Dr. Allen says: 3 

"As regards the names of species of animals 
or plants, but a small proportion are ever rec- 
ognized in any vernacular tongue, because un- 
known to the average layman. When dis- 
covered and made known by science, a vernac- 
ular name is often invented for them, as well 
as a scientific one. Yet many of the most re- 
markable and familiarly known animals and 
plants never acquire a name other than the 
scientific one, compounded of Latin or Greek, 
which the laity adopt in common with scien- 



tists, and never even dream that they are using 
the technical language of science. Hippopot- 
amus, rhinoceros, and the names of many of 
our ornamental plants are cases in point." 

With many of our American birds we use 
the generic names as trivial terms. No one 
has trouble with phainopepla, leucosticte, j un- 
co, pyrrhuloxia, merganser or vireo when used 
as common names; perhaps they look more 
terrific when printed in italic. If I am not 
mistaken Vireo and Junco were adopted by a 
vote of American ornithologists as being pre- 
ferable to Greenlet and Snowbird. 

Another reason for using Latin names is that 
they show us something of the relationships of 
animals. Thus if one speaks of a Dryobates 
or a Dendroica or a Salpindes, we know 
nearer what group of species is intended than 
if woodpecker, warbler or wren is used. That 
is to say, the scientific is applied with more 
exactness than the common name. 

There is another trouble with trivial names. 
They are coined by anyone who takes a notion 
and while not differing so far from scientific 
names, they do differ in being purely local. 
The result is that one bird species may have 
many names, or, that several birds may have 
the same name. Thus Colaptes auratus has 
been found to sport at least thirty-six common 
names. 4 Again the name Yellow Hammer is 
used for Emberiza citrinella in England, for 
Colaptes auratus in the eastern states and for 
C. cafer on this coast. 

Mr. Gordon Trumbull,5 at great pains, has 
collected the names used by gunners for the 
various game birds. This book illustrates the 
great confusion which comes from the use of 
common names. 

It might be possible to have uniform com- 
mon names for well known birds, but when 
we come to peculiar forms as Pyrrhuloxia or 
Phainopepla^ we have no common names and 
the trouble is still worse as we go into Mexico 
or Africa. Then again even if we found it 
possible to use English names for all mammals 
and birds or even all vertebrates, there are 
still unprovided for hundreds of thousands of 
invertebrates as suggested by the Rev. W. F. 
Hcnninger.6 Not only have we a host of liv- 
ing forms, but to be consistent we should 
have to find names for the palaeontologist with 
his thousands of vertebrates and invertebrates. 

If, as Mr. Beal 7 has told us, grangers pre- 
fer and use scientific names and terms, cer- 
tainly ornithologists and oologists who pre- 
tend to know something of science can use 
scientific names. I would suggest that we do 
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away with trivial names in onr literature and 
correnpondencc at least. This would simplify 
thiu^ immensely. Not only would space tie 
save<l in fuunal lists but in exchani{in(( speci- 
mens one would need \ie familiar with only 
one set of names. It is extremely annoying 
to receive a list of trivial names and have to 
translate them l)efore knowing what s]x^cies 
arc offered. Ichthyologist, mammalogist, her- 
I)ctol(>gist, and invertebrate systematists seem 
to struggle along without the use of trivial 
names: why cannot ornithologists? If we had 
a list of common names which were onlinarily 
rcc<)gni7.e<l, they would l)e useful, l)ut such a 
thing is impossible, and why we should advo- 
cate the use of such names as smew, jabiru, 
limpkin, parau(iue, grassquit :iud dickcissel is 
a fact I do not understand. Scientific are more 
accurate than, and as readily used when 
known, as trivial names, in fact, arc often i»re- 
ferre*l. The recognition of both increases, 
without any acconqmnying advantage, the 
lalH)rs of memory; common names can never 
l)cconic to any extent so well known as the 
scientific These arc the reasons for which I 
adv<K'ate abandoning trivial terms. 

Richard C .McCtRKcvoR. 
Palo Alto. Cal. 

I .till XII. .,1. 

J uit-ni I., J. 

}, ] \ \ Auk I, WV 

4 AiiilufMin Mi«K t. loi 

5 N.itntsamI rortniits o( riinU. 
u n^f>n-\ IV. 12 

; V v. I, H«il. .I«it XII. U}2, 

Importance of Accuracy in Lists. 

Kvery bird student and collector will read 
with i>leasure such lists as that of Mr. Trice on 
the Birds of the I^wer Colorado Valley, and 
that other lists are to Ix? published from time 
to time. At the start, however, I wish to give 
a won! of cauti<m against placing in such lists 
any bird that has not. without a shadow of 
doubt, l>een identifie<l either by actual si>eci- 
mens secure<l or by familiarity with the si)c- 
cies. While I do not wish to detract from Mr. 
Trice's oliservations, a careful perusal of his 
list shows that nineteen out of ninety-one 
birds mentioned are either doubtful or simply 
a guess as to their identity. 

In this age of careful and systematic research 
our lists, which are to Ik? the basis of all fu- 
ture work in that line, should contain only ac- 
tually identificl s)>ecies. In connection with 
such a list, a sort of supplementary one should 
f(»lIow. giving all informaticm iN>ssible as to 
l»inls that were ol»erve<l but of whose identity 
there was a doubt. In other words, leaving 



for the future olwerver a chance to follow up 
such ol)servations and earn for the bird a place 
in the list i)roper. 

Kvery olwerver has to fight constantly 
against the inclination to identify a bird when 
he feels in the lK>ttom of his heart that he is 
not quite sure of it. So he may put it down 
with more or less elaborate notes which may 
\yo confirme<l afterward by some ol)server with 
more time or l)etter facilities, or it may not. 
In the one case by a lucky guess he i)laces on 
the list a name which rightfully belongs there 
only after identity by another. In case of an 
unlucky guess he has placed on record some- 
thing th{.t causes more or less confusion to 
others for years to come. 

So I say put in the lists only such birds as 
arc without (|uestion and absolutely identified. 
The principal value of these lists will Xtc to de- 
fine the geographical range of sjiecies and sul>- 
s{x?cies and in some cases the lines are so finely 
drawn that identity in the field, excepting un- 
der the most favorable conditions, is almost im- 
possible. In such cases enough siKJciinens 
should l)e secured to settle the matter. If this 
cannot 1)C done then the fact that cormorants, 
or whatever the bird may happen to l)e, has 
lieen seen should lie mentioned in the sui>- 
plcinentary list, leaving the identity of the 
si)ecies to whoever may follow, after which it 
may rightfully l)elong in the list \nn\tcT. 

Frank S. I)Ar,<;KTT. 

Tasadena, Cal. 

^ ^ ^ 

Book Reviews. 

Natiral History of thk Trks Marias 
Islands, Mkxico. \\y H. \V. NeLson, North 
American I'auna No. 14, V. S. I>ept. of Agri- 
culture, April 2c). iS<j9, pp. 97. 

This pai>er contains all the information 
which the Department of Agriculture has se- 
cured through the work of Mr. Nelson of the 
Biological Survey, who thoroughly exjdored 
the Tres Marias group in May, iS<^7, making 
collections of birds and mammals and secur- 
ing also si>ecimens of reptiles, fishes, mollusks, 
crustaceans and plants, on all of which ccmi- 
plete rei)orts have lx>en given in the present 
work. The general description, birds, mam- 
mals and a partial bibliography of the islands 
are by Mr. Nelson. 

From the intrcxluction it api>ears that the 
islands have lieen known since 15.^2 l)ut no 
scientific work was acccmiplislied there until 
iHf»5 when Col. A. J. drayson visited the 
grouj). The four islands are U$ miles from 
San Bias, and the highest of the group, Maria 
Madre, reaches an elevation of 2.000 feet. The 
islands are mountainous and fresh water is 
scarce in summer. Mr. Nelson records H3 
species and subitpccies of birds from the group. 
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It appears that the bird life of the islands is 
sotnetrhat restricted and there is a noticeable 
lack of the species occurring on the adjacent 
tnain-land coast. This Mr. Nelson attributes 
to the scarcity of water and the prolonged dry 
season of the Tres Marias. In the list which 
is given, numerons North American species 
are noticeable. From the Tres Marias group 
was described Forrer's Vireo {Vireo fiavovtri- 
dis forreri) mentioned in the July-August 
BCTLLHTIN. The paper is bnt another of the 
admirable series constituting the North Ameri- 
can Fauna, reflecting at the same time much 
individual credit upon Mr. Nelson. It will 
prove of interest to Coast workers and es- 
pecially to any intending to undertake tropi- 
cal work in ornithology. C. B. 

A Review of the Ornithologv of the 
Galapagos Islanhs. With Notes on tbc 
Webster- Harris Expedition. By the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild Ph. D.. and Ernst Hartert, 
Plates V. and VI. Reprint from Novilates 
Zoologiae, Vol. VI. August, 1899, pp. H6-205. 

From the fact that some of onr members 
have made collections in the islands, and sev- 
eral others, members of the Anthony party, 
made an attempt last spring to reach the archi- 
pelago, a short notice of the present paper 
seems desirable. The paper consists of six 
parts. I. Introductory Notes. 11. Diary of 
Charles Miller Harris. III. Notes from the 
Diary of Mr. F. P. Drowue. IV. General Re- 
marks abont the Fauna of the Galapagos Is- 
lands. V. The Birds of the Galapagos Islands. 
VI. List of the Birds Known to Occur on the 
Galapagos Islands. 

Cerfhidea olivacea ridgwayi, Geoipisa dar- 
toini, G. dubia mnillima, G./uliginosa minor, 
G. scaadcns seblenlrionalii, Nesopelia galapa- 
goemis e^rsttf and Crecisais sharfiei are de- 
scribed as new. Font species of Pyrocephali 
are reduced to synonomy, P. nanus and P. 
dubius alone being recognized. "Only two 
forms can be distingnished from the Gafapa- 
gos Archipelago, the forms separated by Ridg- 
way on account of certain alleged differences 
in colour, not being recognizable." The dif- 
ferences in color assigned by Ridgway to Cer- 
tkidea salvim and C, albemarlei are said to be 
due to different ages of the specimens. These 
two names are, therefore, discarded. 

Perhaps the most radical change in nomen- 
clature is tlic use of trinomials for the local 
forms of Passeres, which proceeding seems 
quite reasonable ho we\-cr. "'If trinomials ate 
nsed everywhere else, there is no reason why 
the birds of the Galapagos Islands should be 
deprived of this most useful form of nomen- 
clature. Incases where certain individuals of 
rcprcsentati\-c forms are hardly, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable, but wliere a scries is easily sep- 
arable, the recognition of subspecies is in- 
evitable. Onr material has genernlly lefi \'ery 
little doubt tons, whether we should treat a 
form as species orsnbspccies." 

In the list of birds known to occur on the 
islands, loS species and Bul>species arc given. 



representing fifty genera. Of these seventy- 
nine are peculiar to the ornis. Plate V is poor. 
It illustrates Diomedea irrorata, Pkaethtm 
athereus on. its nest, Anoui siolidus galapa- 
gensis, and Amblyrhynchus crislatus, all from 
Hood Island. Plate VI is interesting and use- 
ful. It illustrates Bills of. the Genus Geospiza- 
Seven pages are devoted to general remarks 
about the origin of the islands and their fauna, 
"There ate two theories; vin., that of Darwin, 
Wallace and most other naturalists, that the 
islands were uplifted from the ocean and 
never were in connection with the continent 
of America, or with each other; and that of 
Dr. Baur, who said that the islands were once 
connected with America and with each other, 
and were submerged in or after the Eocene 
period. Both these views must be taken into 
earnest consideration." 

Having considered all the evidence in the 
case and having made a carefnl study of their 
ample material in the bird line, consisting of 
3075 skins from the Harris expedition, the 
Banr collection of about iioo skins, and con- 
stant access to Gould's and Salvin's types in 
the British Museum, Dr. Rothschild and Mr. 
Hartert make the following conservative state- 
ments: "1. The entire fauna of the Galapa- 
gos Islands derived originally from America. 
II. It is uncertain whether there has ever 
been a land-connection between the various 
islands and between the isLunds and the conti- 
nent or not." R. C. M. 

A Club Crest. 

The accompanying design has been adopted 
by the Cooper Ornithological Club as its offi- 
cial crest and will be used as an imprint in 
connection with the issuance of special publi- 
cations and monographs by the Club. It has 
also been arranged to have the crest imprinted 
upon stationery for the especial use of mem- 
bets of the Club, a majority of whom have aU 
ready adopted the idea. 




The design was drawn by Mr. W. Otto Em- 
erson, a prominent artist and Club member 
who has in process a striking covet, for 
"The Condor," when the present Bulletin 
enters upon its second volume under its new 
title. 
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General News Notes. 



A NOTABLE EGG COLLECTION. 

It may prove of interest to western oologists 
to learn that daring the past few months two 
Californian collections have changed hands. 
The extensive collection of H. R. Taylor has 
been broken up and the greater part of it ac- 
quired by Miss Jean Bell of Ridley Park, Penn. 
Recently the entire private collection of C. 
Barlow has passed into Miss Bell's possession , 
the owner feeling that the completion of the 
collection had been rendered difficult by an 
entire absence of time to secure and add new 
species. The features of the Barlow collection 
were its raptores, select sets with nests, and a 
fine representation of Farallone species. 

It is interesting to note the extent of the 
very choice oological collection now pos-sessed 
by Miss Bell, as it is perhaps the largest and 
most valuable private collection in the United 
States. Into this superb collection have been 
absorbed the private cabinets of Messrs. Josiah 
Hoopes, Isaac Reiff, H. K. Jamison, J. W. 
Preston, Watson Bishop and C Barlow besides 
over 1000 selected sets from the collection of 
Thos. H. Jackson and several hundred choice 
sets from H. R. Taylor's collection. 

The collection is finely represented in rap- 
tores, containing among other good things 
series of Everglade Kite, Sharp-shinned and 
Broad-winged Hawks with nests, Canada Jays, 
Ravens, rare Sparrows etc. Interesting in- 
dividual sets are Solitary Sandpiper 1-5 
(unique) and California Vulture. 848 species 
and sub-species on the A. O. U. check-list are 
represented in the collection, which is con- 
tained in a special museum building built pur- 
posely to receive it and to which has recently 
been added an extension to accommodate 
newly acquired specimens. 

An interesting event occurred at noon on 
Sunday, October 15, when Mr. Chester Barlow, 
editor of the Cooper Ornithological Club's 
Bulletin, and Miss Jeannette E. Nicholls 
were united in marriage at the home of the 
bride's parents in San Jose, California. Miss 
Minnie Winter acted as maid of honor and 
Miss Marie Williams as bridesmaid, the groom 
being attended by H. R. Taylor. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. C J. Thompson, 
in the presence of relatives and a few intimate 
friends of the family. The bride is one of the 
most charming young ladies for which the 
^'Garden City" of the state is noted. The 
groom holds a responsible position in the 



Santa Clara Valley Bank, and has a host of 
friends in and out of scientific lines who will 
wish the couple many happy years. After 
December they will make their home in Santa 
Clara. 

Among the choice gifts was a handsome 
dinner set of Haviland china from tlie North- 
em Division of the Coojier Ornithological 
Club, of which Mr. Barlow has Ixtcn the pop- 
ular secretary for over six years. The present- 
ation, a complete surprise, was accompanied 
by autographic congratulations from the mem- 
bers, bound into a unique souvenir, beautiful- 
ly designed by Otto Emerson and artistically 
inscribed as follows: 

"With compliments and all felicitous wishes 
to our good friend, our honorable secretary 
and editor, Chester Barlow, on his happy ac- 
cession of a Bird of Paradise! From the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club of California, October 15, 1899." To 
which the editorial associate, having here for 
once personally asserted his prerogative, can 
add or detract nothing. H. R. T. 

The expedition sent out to the Yukon River 
district by the Biological Survey in charge of 
Messrs. Wilfred H. Osgood and A. G. Maddren, 
and accompanied by Dr. L. B. Bishop, has re- 
turned and Mr. Osgood has been spending a 
few days at his former home in San Jose. 
With the exception of being capsized near 

Circle City and losing all their collecting 
equipage save their specimens, the party had 
few mishaps and accomplished much work of 
permanent value. The northern range of 
many species was very materially extended. 
Mr. Osgood left for Washington Oct. 29. 

Word has been received from Joseph Grin- 
nell who has spent the past eighteen months 
on the Kowak river in the Kotzebue Sound 
region, Alaska, above the Arctic circle. They 
were ten and a half months without communi- 
cation with the outside world. On July 9 
their little craft the "Penelope," broke 
through the ice of Kotzebue Sound on its way 
to Cape Nome where they arrived three weeks 
later. Here the party will remain until late 
in September, stopping at Dutch Harbor, in 
the Aleutian islands on their way home. 

A great mass of material of rare interest has 
been collected and numerous notes and facts 
recorded, which cannot but delight the ornith- 
ological world. Mr. Grinnell's reputation for 
accuracy of observation and indomitable en- 
ergy is well known and the results of his ex- 
plorations in this heretofore unknown region 
will not only redound. to his credit, but to that 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, of which 
he is an active nieml)er, as well. 
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As a Clnb accomplishment, the members of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club may feel a 
pardon?^ble pride in the completion of Volume 
I of the Bulletin, and a glance backward to 
the time of its inception is not irrelevant at 
this time. Formerly the Club secured uncer- 
tain space for its proceedings in current or- 
nithological magazines until the expansion of 
the Club and the gradual contraction of its 
publishing space made this system of publica- 
tion wholly impracticable. Then was the 
proposition to establish its own Bulletin 
brought before the Club. It was at first pro- 
posed to publish a quarterly of twelve pages, 
as the Club did not wish to attempt more than 
it could accomplish. However the more san- 
guine members favored a bi-monthly of six- 
teen pages, and as such the Bulletin was 
launched, its success being at that time some- 
what dependent upon the outside support it 
might receive. 

Now, at the conclusion of the year, we find 
that the issues have ranged from sixteen to 
twenty-four pages each, issued promptly on 
the fifteenth of each publishing month, and 
financially the paper has far exceeded the suc- 
cess anticipated by its most ardent supporters. 
It is proper to remark that the numerous val- 
uable papers i)rcsented during the year and 
the success of the Bi llktin itself, is due large- 
ly to the active interest shown, and aid extend- 



ed the editors, by individual Club members. 
Without such united effort the Club could not 
have accomplished the work which it has, and 
to its members as well as outside supporters 
the editors express their appreciation. Under 
its new title, "The Condor," the magazine will 
begin Volume II, its editors feeling that the 
unique and briefer title will prove a material 
benefit. 

One of the most notable published photo- 
graphs of the year is that of the founders of 
the American Ornithologists' Union appearing 
as frontispiece in Bird- Lore for October. The 
plate is a composite one of photographs taken 
in or about 1883 and is unusually interesting 
as showing many of the now veteran workers 
at a time when they were actively engaged in 
field work and the making of ornithological 
history. Marked changes are observed in 
most cases when the photographs are com- 
pared with those more recently taken, and a 
number who grace the present plate have since 
passed away, among them being Spencer F. - 
Baird, Major Chas. E. Bendire and Geo. N. 
Lawrence. 

Through a fortunate coincidence we have re- 
ceived contributions from both Messrs. 'O. W. 
Howard and Richard D. Lusk on the nesting 
habits of the Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher in 
Arizona. We have accordingly given both 
papers space in this issue, feeling that an in- 
creased knowledge of the habits of this little- 
known species will be welcomed by ornitholo- 
gists. Mr. Howard's notes on the Olivaceous 
and Buff- breasted Flycatchers also present 
many valuable facts new to science. 

We devote a portion of our space this month 
to a *'reverie*' by Mr. John M. Welch, whose 
love for the "poetry of Nature" must have 
been shared by every true ornithologist who 
has sojourned in the timber. belt of the Sier- 
ras. After all, ornithology would lose much 
of its zest as a study, could we not constantly 
associate it with the activity of out-door life, 
and well 'tis so! 

During 1900 the Cooper Ornithological Club 
will issue several special publications of special 
interest and importance to working ornitholo- 
gists. This becomes necessary with the re- 
ceipt of lengthy manuscripts — monographs in 

fact — which cannot be published entire in the 
BuLLKTiN, and which are in every way worthy 
of being given the importance of separate pub- 
lications of the Club. 

With the advent of winter evenings and 
abundant opportunity to peruse last season's 
note books, there should be an influx of al)- 
sorbing papers, such as come only from the 
active field-workers. 

The BuLLKTiN, although beginning its sec- 
ond volume under the new cognomen. The 
Condor^ will remain under the same manage- 
ment as heretofore, Ixiing fully supported by 
the Club. 
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Gray-crowned Leucosticte on Mt. Whit- 
ney, Cal. 



While making the ascent of Mt. 
Whitney, July 23, I found the Gray- 
crowned Leucosticte fairly abundant. 
In the Upper Crab-tree meadow half a 
dozen were seen feeding about moist 
grassy places, and at the foot of the 
trail to the top, at the old bolometer 
station, about 12,000 feet elevation, a 
dozen or more came into camp after 
crumbs, hopping within five feet of 
members of the party. 

Right under the crest of Mt. Whit- 
ney, at an elevation of about 15,000 ft., 
a pair were gleaning food from a large 
snow drift. This bank had melted, 
leaving cones of snow 18 inches high 
all over its surface, and the birds flew 
from cone to cone examining all sides. 
Upon investigation I found quite a 
number of lepidopterous insects (no 
coleoptera) adhering to the moist sur- 
faces and the birds were evidently feed- 
ing upon them. A storm of hail paSvS- 
ing over drove the birds under granite 
slabs for shelter, but they were back 
onto the drift as soon as it ceased. 
Specimens taken and dissected, at 11,- 
000 feet elevation, showed no trace of 
insect food. However, it is of interest 
to know that the highest point in the 
United States outside of Alaska, (Mt. 
Whitney 15,086 feet elevation) can sUvS- 
tain bird life. I saw nocth^r variety 
of bird above the timber line. 

Frank S. DACiOKTT. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

^ <^ ^ 

Official Minutes of Northern Division. 

NOVKMBRR. 

The Division met at the home of H. C. Ward 
in Alameda Nov. 4, President Emerson in the 
chair and thirteen members in attendance, 
lyawrence Kessing of Alameda was elected to 
active membership. Bills for current ex- 
penses, amounting to I3. 15 were paid. Upon 
motion, Mr. Emerson was requested to com- 
plete his design for a new cover for the Bul- 
LKTIN, when it shall begin its second volume 
as '*The Condor," and after approval by the 
Publication Committee a cut was ordered made 
to be used on the January issue. Nominations 
for officers for 1900 resulted as follows: For 
President, W. Otto Emerson; Vice President, 
Theodore J. Hoover; Secretary, C. Barlow; 
Treasurer, Donald A. Cohen. Mr. McGregor 



spoke upon a new line of work which the Club 
proposes to undertake in 1900, — that of issuing 
special publications or memoirs as funds and 
material warrant. It was ordered tliat such 
publications be authorized and issued by the 
Club from time to time and under such title 
as tnay be later determined upon. F. W. 
Koch of Merced and Wm. R. Flint of Oakland 
were dropped for delinquency. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor presented an interesting paper entitled 
"Dicromatism in the Genus Carpodacus" 
which was amply illustrated with skins of vari- 
ous forms of the Carpodaci group. A paper 
by Mr. Jos. Mailliard entitled '%and Birds of 
Marin Co., Cal." was read by title owing to 
tlie lateness of the hour. Adjourned to meet 
at the home of C. Barlow in Santa Clara on 
January 6. 

C. Barlow, Division Secretary. 

Official Minutes of Southern Division. 



SKPTKMBRR. 

The Division met at the home of M. L. 
Wicks Jr., with President McCormick in the 
chair. The name of Mr. Roth Reynolds was 
proposed for active membership. The name 
of Harry H. Dunn which was proposed for 
membership at the last meeting was with- 
drawn. The Outing Committee failed to de- 
cide upon a place for the outing and was given 
further time to act. Resolutions from the 
Northern Division to change the present name 
of the Bui.LKTiN to that of "The Condor" were 
read, the change to be made with the January 
number. A letter from C. Barlow pertaining 
to the subject was also read. The change was 
adopted by unanimous vote of those present. 
It was, however, recommended that the words 
^'Continuation of" be dropped, making the 
new title read: "The Condor; Bulletin of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club." Mr. Daggett 
read a paper entitled "Desirability of Positive 
Identification in Lists." Two papers from the 
Northern Division were read. Adjourned. 
Howard Robertson, Division Sec'y. 

MR. V. S. nAG(;KTT'S PRIVATK RKPORT OF THK 

OUTINC; MKKTINC;. 

My Dear Robertson: 

The Cooper Ornithological Club held its an- 
nual meeting at Wilson's Peak Oct. 2S- 30, the 
feature this year being the attendance of visit- 
ors, among which were A. N. Wright, Mrs. F. 
S. Daggett, Miss Ethel Daggett and Geo. Key. 
Several papers of rare interest were read (be- 
sides the Ivos Angeles Times, Los Angeles Ex- 
press, I*asadena Star etc.) P'lash messages were 
sent to absent members at Los Angeles 23 miles 
distant, also to Santa Monica 41 miles away, 
(no reply received). The members made their 
headquarters at Martin's Camp but extended 
their investigation to Strain's Camp beyond; 
in fact covered the peak pretty thoroughly 
during the three days No new birds were 
noted but many old friends in the shape of 
Thick-billed Sparrows, Mountain Chickadees, 
West. Bluebird and a pair of California Vult- 
ures circling over Eaton Canon were noted. 

When the party started down Monday morn- 
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ing the thermometer registered 38 deg. and 
they were all awakened in the night by a hail- 
storm, the pellets as big as eggs {Humming- 
bird's) banging on the shake roofs with a tre- 
mendous noise. An interesting " letter from 
Joe Grinnell written a few days before he left 
Cape Nome for home was also read. By the 
way, Robertson, I was the only mem^ber pres- 
ent, but we had all the elements of a success- 
ful meeting and with the above pointers you 
ought to give a report which will make the 
Northern fellows green with envy! Where 
were the rest of them? Not necessary to state 
number of members present! 

Truly Yours, 

Frank S. Daggett. 
^ ^ ^ 

Publications Received. 



Jordan, David Starr and Richard C. Mc- 
Gregor. List of the Fishes Collected at the 
Rcvillagigedo Archipelago and Neighboring 
Islands. (U. S. Fish Com. Rept., 1898, 271- 
284. j 

Newton, Prof. Alfred. A Dictionary of 
Birds. Cheap Issue, Unabridged. Oct., 1899, 
pp. 1088. Macmillan Co., New York. 

Norris, J. Parker Jr. Some Facts About the 
Consistency of the Chairman of the A. O. U. 
Committee on Bird Protection. Privately 
Printed, Philadelphia, 1899. 

Annuai Report of the Smiihsoman Institu- 
iion^ 1896. 

Bird Lore, I, No. 5, Oct. 1899. 

Jourtial of the Maine Ornithological Society y 
I, No. 4, Oct., 1899. 

Maine Sportsman, VI, Nos. 73 and 74, Sept. 
and Oct., 1899. 

Museum, V, Nos. 11 and 12, Sept. and Oct., 
1899. 

North American Fau7ia No. 16. Results of 
a Biological Survey of Mt. Shasta, Cal., Oct. 
28, 1899. 

Oologist, XVI, Nos. 9 and 10, Sept. and Oct., 
1890. 

Osprey, IV, Nos. i and 2, Sept. and Oct., 
1899. 

Publications of the U. S. National Museum^ 
Nos. 1076, 1078, 1079, 1080, 1083, 1090, 1091, 
1093, 1116, 1118, 1134, 1144, 1 153 and 1166. 

Recreation, XI, Nos. 3, 4 and 5, Sept., Oct. 
and Nov., 1899. 

Sports Afield, XXIII, Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. and 
Nov., 1899. 

Sunset, III, No. 6, Oct., 1899. 

Wilson Bulletin, No. 28, Sept. 30, 1899. 



List of Members of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club of California 

Nov. 15, 1899. 

(Membership is in California unless otherwise desig-- 
nated,) 

HONORARY. 

Heidi njf. layman, Stockton 

Bryant, Walter K. Santa Rosa. Sonoma Co 

Cooper, I)r J (i, Haywards. Alameda Co 

ACTIVE. 

Adams, Kmest, 364 South (>th St, San Jose 
A^tLtlioiiy, A \V, Taylorsville, Plumas Co 



Arnold, Ralph,'^Stanford University 

Atkinson, Wm I^, Santa Clara 

Barlow, C, Santa Clar 

Beck, Rollo H, Berryessa 

Bolton, A I^ Berkeley 

Carriger, Henry W, 1910 1-2 Ivyon St, San Frandsca 

Chambers, I^ee, Santa Monica 

Chamberlin, Corydon, Sonora, Tuolumne Co 

Chamberlin, George D. 1150 Park Ave, Alameda 

Chambliss, George S, Pasadena 

Clark, U S, San Jose 

Cohen, Donald A, Alameda 

Cummings, Claude, Pinole, Contra Costa Co 

Daggett, F S, 255 Ramona St, Pasadena 

Davis, Kvan, Orange 

Kmerson, W Otto, Haywards, Alameda Co 

Flower, N M, Copperopolis 

Gay, Harold, Stanford University 

Gaylord, H A, Baltimore, Md 

Oilman, P K, Palo Alto 

Grinnell, Jos, 572 N Marengo Ave, Pasadena 

Groesbeck, Charles K, Pasadena 

Hall, Harvey M, Riverside 

Heller, Edmund, Stanford University 

Holmes, F H, Berryessa 

Hoover, Theodore J, Stanford University 

Howard, O W, Ft Huachuca, Arizona 

Illingworth, J F, Pomona College, Claremont 

Ingersoll, A M, 816 5th St, San Diego 

Johnson, A W, Waterside, Marple, Cheshire, Eng 

Johnson, H C, American Fork, Utah 

Judson, W B, Highland Park 

Kaeding, H B, Taylcw^sville, Plumas Co 

Kessing. I^awrence, 1430 Sta, Clara Ave. Alameda 

Kobbe, Wm H, Ft Mason, San Francisco 

I^amb, Chester C, Box 193 Berkeley 

Iceland, H J, 1307 K 12th St, I^os Angeles 

Mailliard, J.)hn W, 307 Sansome St, San Francisco 

" Jos, San Geronimo, Marin Co 

McCotmick, A I, 403 Bradbury Blk, I,os Angeles 
McGregor. Richard C, Palo Alto 
Mcl^ain, Robt B, Wheeling W Va 
Moody, C A 201 Columbia St, Pasadena 
Moody, Mrs C A, " " 

Moran, Nathan M, 2400 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 
Moran, R B, San I,uis Obispo 

Neuenburg, John J, Jr, 221 loth Ave San Francisco 
Osgood, W H, Biological Survey, Washington, D C 
Owen, Virg^il W, Box 774, I^os Angeles 
Painton, H R, New Almaden, Santa Clara Co 
Price, Wm W, Nordhoff, Ventura Co 
Randan, C W, Jr, Box 87 Oakland 
Ray, Milton S, 12 Cal St, San Francisco 
Redington, Alfred P, Santa Barbara 
Reiser, Rev F, 86 Worcester Ave, Pasadena 
Reynolds, Roth, lyos Angeles 
Rising, H G, 224 S Olive St, I^os Angeles 
Robertson, Howard, Box 55 Station A, I^os Angeles 
Sampson, Walter B, 36 S Cal St, Stockton 
Sampson, Wm F, I^odi, San Joaquin Co 
Schneider, F A, jr. College Park 
Schneider, J J, Anaheim 
Simmons, Edward, Box 175, Pasadena 
Shields, A M, Crocker Bid, San Francisco 
Slevin, T E, 2413 Sacramento St, San Francisco 
Steinbeck, Wm, Salinas, Monterey Co 
Stephens, P\ Witch Creek, San Diego Co 
Swarth, H S, 125 Commonwealth Ave, I^os -.ngeles 
Taylor, Edward K, Alameda 
Taylor, Harry R, Box 1065, Alameda 
Taylor, I^orcn E, Fyflfe. El I>orado Co 
Torrey, H Beal. Berkeley 
Tyler,' W E, 1 13 So Broadway, I^os Angeles 
Ward, Harold C, 723 Paru St, Alameda 
Warren, E V. Pacific Grove 
Welch, John M, Copperopolis 
Wicks, M Iv, Jr. 104 So Olive St, I^os Angeles 
Willard. John M, 2221 Kim vSt. Oakland 
Wheeler, R S, 14 17 Grand St, Alameda 
Wood, C H, 59 Orange (irove Ave, Pasadena 
Zschokke, A J, Palo Alto 

DECKASKD. 

Brokaw, T«ouis W, Salinas, Monterey Co 
Cobleigh, Wm S, I^os Angeles 
HatchvJ Maurice, Kscondida 
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JIRD LORE ^ 

for October will condiiu 

an article on Uie 

American Ornithologists' Union 

I It t^millUmoI lite Tnlon. TUn |iHoU>);nit>li. *))Ml tu> iroi Itront liceit |iuli11«be't 
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The American Ornithologists' Union 

CHECK-UST OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS^ 

Second Edition, 1895, Thoroughly Revised. 



The prefnce to this work dcSnes its scope and object and includes selecHousftorf 

I the A. O. LT. Code of Nomenclature, of special importance in the present conneclitK 

I The table of contents eoiisiats of a systematic list of orders, suli-ordeis ond faitiiUei 

North American birds. The check-list proper gives the scieiitiSc and commt 

number in previous list, and geographical dislribntiou of the i,o6K species snd s 

j species, constituting the North American Avifaima. This is followed by a list of biri 

of doubtful stains, and a list of the fossil birds of Nortli America. 

This new edition has liecn carefully revised; the recent changes in noraeuclature I 

[ and species and sub-species described since tlie publication of the first edition in 18M6 I 

re included, while the portion relDliiig to gcogtapUical distributfou has been mnch | 

mplilicd. 

CLOTH, 8vo. 372 Pages, Price, $2.00. 




THE AUK 



A Quarterly Journal of OinitbtiogyiiM 

c. Editor. 



As ofiicial organ of the Union, The Auk' is the leading ornithological pobticf 
i tiou of this Country. Bach number contain^ about loo pages of text, a 
colored plate, and other illnstrations. The principal articles arc by recognized authM 
are of both a scieutiiic and popular nature. The department of 'General Nobq 
1 gives brief reconls of new and interesting facts concerninR birds, contributed by obs 

om throughout the United States and Canada. Recent ornithological literatUll 

ewed at length aud news items arc coinmeuled upon by the editors. 'The Aul 

i iudcspensablc to those who would be kept inforrned of the advance i 

I slody of birds, either in the museum or in the field. 
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